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To the Trustees of The Rockefeller 
Foundation 


GENTLEMEN? 

I have the honor to transmit herewith a general 
review of the work of The Rockefeller Foundation 
for the period January 1, 1948, to December 31, 
1948, together with detatled reports of the Secretary 
and the Treasurer of the Foundation, the Director of 
the International Health Division, and the Directors 
of the Medical Sciences, the Natural Sciences, the 
Social Sciences and the Humanities. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHESTER 1. BARNARD 
President 
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PRESIDENT’S REVIEW 


MR. FOSDICK’S RETIREMENT 


feller Foundation in 1948 was the retirement 

on June thirtieth of Mr. Raymond B. Fos- 
dick. Mr. Fosdick served as President from July 
1936, and as a trustee from 1921. His knowledge of 
the history of the Foundation and his experience in 
the solution of its complex and often delicate prob- 
lems were both mature and profound. He achieved a 
career of outstanding usefulness to the Foundation 
and to the preater society of mankind throughout the 
world, in whose service it was established. His in- 
fluence will be manifest as long as the Foundation 
and the memory of it endure. 

One of the accomplishments which brought Mr. 
Fosdick wide renown was the document known as the 
President’s Review. Although it served as an intro- 
duction to the formal report of the Foundation, it 
was also published separately, not as an official report 
to the Board of Trustees, but as a quasi-personal 


\ important event in the affairs of The Rocke- 
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appraisal of world-wide conditions and of Foundation 
interests. It appeared in English, French and 
Spanish. 

There is no formal requirement that such a report 
be published. In fact only one of Mr. Fosdick’s pred- 
ecessors, Mr. George E. Vincent, President from 
IgI7 to 1929, issued similar reviews. The present 
incumbent had to consider even before taking office 
whether to attempt to continue a series made illus- 
trious by the skillful pens of Mr. Vincent and Mr. 
Fosdick. The initial question, “What would justify 
the publication of so personal a report?” after con- 
sideration became “What would justify not making 
such a report?” For although the valuation of Foun- 
dation work and the critique of conditions to which 
this work applies are matters of personal judgment, 
the Review is written from a position of official 
responsibility. This position is unique because the 
Foundation represents no private or political interest, 
and is concerned with the entire range of philan- 
thropic effort throughout the world. 

The detached objectivity with which the officers of 
the Foundation can regard their work contributes 
more than any other single factor to the acceptance 
of Foundation efforts. It is inevitable that the views 
of the officers and trustees are affected individually 
by the biases and preconceptions of their training, and 
collectively by Judaeo-Christian traditions of long 
standing, as weil as a solid background of American 
democracy. But the purpose of the Foundation is to 
serve the welfare of mankind, and it is neither re- 
ligiously oriented nor nationalistic in a narrow sense. 
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It has served, and is now serving, without national, 
sectarian or racial discrimination throughout the 
world. The freedom of the Foundation is enhanced, 
moreover, by a singular combination of circum- 
stances. It does not have to make profits, it seeks no 
funds, is bound by no traditions, has no alumni, repre- 
sents no political or religious interests, is not an 
agency of any government and does not aim to be per- 
petual. In addition to appropriations from annual 
income, the Foundation has appropriated to date al- 
most $125,000,000 out of principal and under the 
current policy of the Board of Trustees might be al- 
lowed to terminate its activities within the lifetime 
of another generation. 

The chartered purpose of the Foundation with its 
wide scope anid its absence of preconceived or special- 
ized interests has in a quite informal and undesigned 
manner caused the Foundation to become one of the 
crossroads of the scientific, educational and scholarly 
world. In 17 countries the Foundation maintains 
more or less permanent headquarters or research 
centers. Its officers travel extensively, They are in 
constant touch with scholars, educators, scientists, 
statesmen, men of affairs and churchmen everywhere. 
In search of support or advice, and bringing first-hand 
knowledge of conditions and problems, a stream of 
visitors comes to its headquarters from nearly all 
countries and from nearly all walks of life. This con- 
stant seeking of the detached judgment and informa! 
advice that the officers are in a position to give is one 
of the most valuable by-products of Foundation work 
and in itself would justify the administrative costs 
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incurred in carrying on the direct functions of the 
Foundation. 

Such is the background for the belief that there is 
an obligation to make public not merely the concrete 
facts of the Foundation’s activities, but also the 
more personal estimate contained in the President's 
Review. | 

The radica] changes in world conditions since 1939, 
together with the change in leadership of The Rocke- 
feller Foundation, make opportune a brief restate- 
ment of the Foundation’s program to precede a 
review of the highlights of the year’s work. 


FOUNDATION POLICIES 


The Foundation’s Charter permits the use of in- 
come and principal for philanthropic purposes any- 
where in the world. In relation to so broad an aim 
and to the unlimited needs of today, the Founda- 
tion’s resources, although substantial in themselves, 
are trivial. Hence the practical necessity of restricting 
the scope of Foundation activities to manageable 
limits and of drawing up a program sufficiently con- 
centrated to be effective. If this were not done, the 
scattering of aid with the consequent large overhead 
administration would soon dissipate what resources 
there are. Foundation programs and policies are sub- 
ject to change, but they have been roughly consistent 
through fairly long periods. 

In general the policy of the Foundation and, with 
occasional exceptions, its practice have conformed to 
the following principles: 1) The support of the Foun- 
dation should be directed to purposes for which it 1s 
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otherwise difficult to secure funds. 2) The support 
should be of an initial or catalytic character, with the 
idea that what has been demonstrated to be useful 
should then be carried on by other means. 3) Current 
and palliative types of philanthropy should accord- 
ingly be left to others, not because they are unim- 
portant, but because the needs they encompass are 
more generally recognized. Furthermore the resources 
of this Foundation, and indeed of all similar founda- 
tions combined, are insignificant in relation to such 
needs. Current philanthropy, which is a function of 
the whole of a society, however it may be organized, 
and of the individuals in that society, requires very 
general support. 4) The Foundation therefore selected 
as its primary interest the promotion of knowledge 
and its effective application to human interests. The 
hope is that even comparatively small sums devoted 
to this field may prove of wide and lasting value. One 
major realization of such a hope is offered by the his- 
tory of penicillin. Here modest sums made available 
to scientific research helped to develop a therapeutic 
agent of extraordinary importance. This led in- 
directly to the discovery of other valuable antibiotics. 

The advancement of knowledge and the promotion 
of its application, already restricted objectives, still 
represent too vast a goal. The limited funds available 
and the desirability of a small administrative or- 
ganization call for an even sharper concentration of 
interest. Only in the field of public health and in one 
major experimental agricultural development has it 
been feasible for The Rockefeller Foundation to make 
use of its own personnel in carrying out projects 
receiving financial support. In the divisions of the 
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Medical, Natural and Social Sciences and of the Hu- 
manities, the Foundation is for the most part a dis- 
bursing rather than an operating agency. It gives 
financial support but leaves the execution of the 
project to governments, universities and other recog- 
nized institutions. 

In this connection a further restriction arises from 
the paucity of trained talent available throughout the 
world. This factor is important in determining the 
kind and extent of Foundation interest in various 
countries. Some countries afford little occasion for 
support of scientific research, though perhaps offering 
opportunity for aid in the application of knowledge 
in public health or in educational effort. The lack of 
qualified workers limits the opportunity for support 
in many important fields of knowledge. We should 
not be misled by the fact that the word “research” 
has now become a slogan to secure public and private 
funds for activities sometimes more respectable than 
fruitful. Today deficiencies of truly notable personnel 
are most crucial in the soctal sciences and the 
humanities. 

When we speak of the advancement of knowledge, 
we sometimes refer only to that well recognized body 
of fact and theory validated by the application of 
current scientific methods. And scientific research 
does indeed produce a knowledge of nature which is 
on the whole useful for the welfare of mankind al- 
though susceptible of misuse. It is, however, not the 
only kind of knowledge available. Knowledge is wider 
than science. Everyday matter-of-fact knowledge of 
specific occurrences, then and there or here and now, 
is far more important in the enormous tides of human 
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behavior than even scientific knowledge and its ap- 
plication. Billions of transactions take place daily 
based on everyday matter-of-fact knowledge that has 
no standing in science and 1s unproven, unprovable 
or irrelevant to everything but immediate action. 
Such unscientific knowledge is with us for better or 
for worse, and the generalizations to which it gives 
rise and the working fictions by which it is expressed 
are worthy of careful study. The refinement of this 
kind of knowledge and the elimination from it of what 
is not true or reliable is an indispensable part of the 
scholarly work of mankind. 

All this suggests vital problems of priority in Foun- 
dation policy. What comes first? What needs con- 
stant, what needs exceptional support? How does 
improving the techniques of language instruction 
compare with pure research in, say, physical chemis- 
try? Do yellow fever and malaria eradication take 
precedence over soil conservation and the develop- 
ment of disease-resistant prains? Above all, what is 
the relation between the spiritual deficit of our times, 
of which Mr. Fosdick spoke, and the almost deliber- 
ate unwillingness to cooperate? These and analogous 
fundamental questions go to the roots of the problems 
of The Rockefeller Foundation because they are root 
questions of modern society. 


PROBLEMS OF MODERN SOCIETY 


The confusing ferment of opinions with which the 
daily press, the periodicals and the current output of 
the book publishers confront us suggests the need of 
a clear-cut reclassification of the problems of modern 
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society. These problems cannot be met by one-sided 
solutions or sugar-coated panaceas. A society that in 
spite of partial knowledge and confusion persists in 
the endeavor to control its destinies has need of a 
careful re-survey of the whole field of unsolved 
problems. 

A possible scheme presented here, not as something 
absolute but as something which may be of help in 
delineating the areas of ignorance and in attaining a 
much needed new perspective, would consider the 
secular needs of mankind under three headings. 
These are: Population, Communication and Coopera- 
tion. These common simple terms are of use in restat- 
ing the Foundation’s program because they and their 
connotations encompass all that the Foundation 1s 
attempting or has attempted to do, though not all 
that the welfare of mankind may require. 


PoPpuULATION 


r Nearly all forms of life multiply superabundantly. 
The natural methods of eliminating the excess of life 
resulting from this reproductive propensity are con- 
flict, disease and starvation. These methods have 
worked in the past and are in operation today. They 
apply to all forms of life. With respect to the world’s 
human population, organized warfare has become an 
additional and peculiarly human means of elimination. 

The natural processes are modified, in the case of 
man, by his intelligent control of some of the condi- 
tions under which he lives. Social organization, sci- 
ence, technology, the accumulation of productive 
capital and the measures of public health have oper- 
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ated to change our environment. But although these 
factors have modified they have not nullified the 
natural methods of population control. Except in a 
few restricted areas, improvement in food supply and 
the prolongation of the life span have been accom- 
panied by constant increases in population. Recogni-- 
tion of this fact has led some publicly and others 
privately to express the extreme view that, for exam- 
ple, the work of The Rockefeller Foundation in the 
control of yellow fever and malaria, widely regarded . 
as beneficent, is in fact futile and even immoral! The - 
same criticism would apply with equal force to all 
constructive methods of improving the condition of 
man whether these be economic, political, scientific | 
or educational. Such views amount to asserting that 
if we cannot solve ail problems simultaneously then 
we should attempt to solve none of them. 

Population problems are world-wide, ever-present 
and of first importance. They underlie many critical 
national, class and racial conflicts. The urgency of 
these problems has led many to underestimate our 
ignorance concerning them, to indulge in unwar- 
ranted generalizations and gross oversimplifications, 
and to advocate “‘simple” cures for maladjustments 
involving the most complex of human relationships. 
The issues are further confused by wide differences in 
customs, rules of inheritance and moral ideas, as well 
as a diversity of positive and negative religious 
tenets. 

This is the background of the Foundation’s interest 
in problems of population. Two preliminary remarks 
on the general character of these problems are here 


- 
2 


-_ 
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relevant. The first is that population problems are 
relative rather than absolute. The world is over- 
populated now with respect to our present knowl- 
edge, to the present availability of natural resources, 
to the state of the arts today, to the existing social 
organization, and to some of the presently held tradi- 
tional and religious precepts regarding foods. In rela- 
tion to present realities the world is overpopulated. 
In relation to present potentialities this may not be 
so. It is unwarranted to assert that world population 
today has passed the limit of adequate support, but 
it is equally unwarranted not to recognize that the 
present application of existing knowledge is insufh- 
cient to maintain the population we have at even the 
minimum acceptable standard of living. 

A second remark is that population problems are 
not merely quantitative. They are also qualitative. 
Concretely the question is whether it is better to have 
twelve children per family, all on the average under- 
nourished, uneducated, over-worked and short-lived, 
than on the average four per family, adequately nour- 
ished, possessed of the tools of ordinary education, 
not overworked and of reasonable life expectancy. At 
present about half the world’s population is close to 
starvation, and another quarter suffers from malnu- 
trition. Physiologically they are in poor condition, 
weak from undernourishment, inadequate clothing 
and shelter. 

The problems of population may be grouped under 
the following headings: biosocial sexual problems, 
ecology, conservation of natural resources, improve- 
ment of production, reduction of waste, nutrition, 
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development of capital and technical demographic 
problems. Following are brief notes on the present 
status of our knowledge of some of these problems 
and of the Foundation’s interest in them. 

For many years the Foundation has supported re- 
search in genetics, endocrinology, the physiology of 
reproduction and the sexual behavior of animals and 
men. In spite of the progress made there is much yet 
to be learned. A great deal of this work is highly tech- 
nical and of interest chiefly to specialists in the bio- 
Jogica] sciences and to the medical profession. Some 
of it related to sexual behavior or practice, such as the 
taxonomic studies of Professors Alfred C. Kinsey, 
Wardell B. Pomeroy and Clyde E. Martin, elicits 
popular as well as professional interest from those 
concerned with public problems of morals, crime, 
diseases and marital adjustment. The studies thus far 
made are limited in scope and geographical area; 
however, they have served to provide new knowledge 
and also to emphasize how meager present knowledge 
is and how important it is to increase it. Perhaps the 
most striking fact established is the enormous bio- 
logical maladjustment for modern man between the 
sexual drive and the needs of population. In American 
society, probably in many others also, it is estimated 
that this drive in males is many times greater than 
necessary to maintain the population and certainly 
well beyond the maximum physiological capacity of 
women of childbearing age to bear children. For civil- 
ized communities these are sober facts with complex 
social consequences. Their significance with respect to 
morals, to the incidence of venereal diseases, to frus- 
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tration and to crime is increased by the wide varia- 
tion between individuals, the sexual drive being 
thousands of times stronger in some than in others, so 
that continence for some involves little restraint, yet 
for others continence may involve nervous or emo- 
tional strains only with difficulty to be distinguished 
from insanity. 

When disease, accidents and famine abound high 
death rates ensue and high birth rates are then prob- 
ably necessary to the maintenance of the race. Per- 
haps we may say that under such conditions there is 
no fundamental biological maladjustment. When by 
control of disease, improved technology and intensi- 
hed agriculture, death rates are greatly reduced and 
length of life increased, high birth rates are no longer 
necessary. The sexual drives thus become one of the 
major maladjustments of society. This situation is 
not obviated by reticence, nor can the problems be 
solved by ignoring them. 

Human ecology, or the study of the relations of 
human populations to their environments and par- 
ticularly to other forms of life, though long recognized 
as a field of special study, has been slow to develop 
sustained professional interest. Nearly ten years ago, 
when the Foundation began to seek opportunities for 
support in this area, the war intervened. A study of 
the characteristics of populations and of their inter- 
dependencies is important in connection with soil 
and forest conservation, water control and many 
other man-made endeavors designed to provide in- 
creased support to the human population. 

It is quite easy to exaggerate the consequences of 
the waste of natural resources, particularly the irre- 
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trievability of such resources, but it 1s hardly possible 
to overemphasize the importance of this subject. The 
scarcity of natural resources increases with growth of 
population. It decreases with the advance of scientific 
knowledge. But this advance may not be swift enough 
to avoid disaster. Moreover, while soils deficient in 
nitrates or phosphates may be restored by adding 
these ingredients, this cannot be done for nothing. A 
fundamenta] and increasing scarcity 1s utilizable 
water. Land without rainfall may be irrigated, but 
only at substantial cost. The excessive runoff result- 
ing from deforestation can not be corrected without 
expense and effort. 

As a difficulty quite apart from the factors of power, 
capital and organization we encounter the low pro- 
ductive capacity of individual men. This may be as- 
cribed in part to lack of education and training, to 
malnutrition and to disease. Even in the United 
States with its high development of power the stand- 
ard of living is lowered by lack of initiative and by the 
loss of time resulting from illness. The transport of 
the mosquito, 4nopheles gambiae, from Africa to 
northeast Brazil produced in 1938 an extremely viru- 
lent kind of malaria. About 10 per cent of the popu- 
lation died of it, and the remainder was in danger of 
starvation, being too ill to produce, distribute and 
prepare food. Fortunately, the government of Brazil, 
with Foundation aid, found it possible to take prompt 
measures to relieve this situation. It was once more 
demonstrated that public health and public education 
to promote individual capacity are essential ingre- 
dients in the complex cooperation required by modern 
technologies.’ 
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The waste in food supplies after these have been 
produced and the waste of arable land weigh heavily 
in the food situation. In parts of the world many thou- 
sands of potentially productive acres support cattle, 
which are used not at all or ineffectively for food. The 
loss of crops from rodents, insects and molds is enor- 
mous. The waste from personal and social habits in 
the preparation and serving of foods, especially in 
relatively wealthy countries, is conspicuous. 

There are some who maintain that with proper use 
available food supplies could support a larger popula- 
tion or provide an improved standard of living for the 
existing population. Though much study has been 
given to nutrition, much more needs to be done. 
Perhaps the most important aspect of this problem 
is the modification through education of the habits 
and predilections of the peoples concerned. 

More efficient utilization of natural resources and 
more effective cooperation in production call for enor- 
mous increases in world capital. This is a matter of 
diverting the productive efforts of each country to 
capital goods, which may involve a correlative restric- 
tion of consumption. The capital required, particu- 
larly in conjunction with agriculture, need not at the 
start take the form of spectacular dams, power facil- 
ities and industrial plants. Rather it could consist of 
thousands and thousands of small improvements, 
such as local water systems, small dams, wells and a 
variety of other constructions and implements. The 
United States, with its large natural resources in rela- 
tion to the population, can fairly easily secure a sub- 
stantial surplus production for capital equipment and 
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thereby increase its productive capacity. But in coun- 
tries where most of the population is now able to 
secure only the barest minimum for existence, the 
accumulation of productive capital will necessarily 
be a slow process. 

This is sufficient, I hope, to suggest to the reader 
that the solution of population problems in the last 
analysis involves the use of all the information we 
now possess and the acquisition of a much greater 
store of both fundamental and practical knowledge. 

A second conclusion I should like to emphasize 1s 
that of interdependence. A balanced and simultaneous 
development along several lines is necessary. Modern 
technology requires widespread education as well as 
capital. The order of attack, of course, will vary for 
different countries. So far the beginnings of popula- 
tion studies have been developed chiefly in western 
Europe and North America. Little attention has been 
paid to conditions in the Far East and in the lesser 
developed countries. At any event any deliberate at- 
tempt to bring population into satisfactory relation 
to resources, or resources into adequate relation to 
population, involves what may be called “‘social eng!- 
neering.” The essential obstacles to be overcome are 
human inertia, resistance and our present insufficient 
knowledge. Thus the problems of population lead 
directly to the subjects of communication and co- 
operation, 


COMMUNICATION 


More and more it is coming to be understood how 
fundamental the faults and limitations of communi- 
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cation are to the ills of human society. Misunder- 
standing and lack of understanding breed fears and 
hostilities in even small and intimate groups. Con- 
versely, good understanding based upon intelligible 
communication is the first step toward cooperation. 
The basic difficulties and limitations of communt- 
cation have only recently been recognized. The per- 
fecting of mechanical means of communication — 
telephone, telegraph, transportation —far outruns 
our progress in the essential means of communication. 
These are first of all the construction, utilization and 
translation of languages. Thus far the most universal 
language is that of mathematics. Some approach to 
universality is made in physics and chemistry and in 
the more abstract branches of biology. But these ab- 
stract languages are common to but an infinitesimal 
portion of mankind, and the very specialization they 
require tends to limit understanding even among 
scientists. Thus, the unity of science, as yet a meta- 
physical assumption or hope, and the popularization 
of science from a cultural standpoint both become of 
increasing importance in a technological world. 
Despite multiplying difficulties, the extension of 
science is itself a means of improving communication. 
Scientific knowledge provides a fund of exact ideas 
which form the basis for a common world. But scien- 
tific knowledge cannot possibly meet the full require- 
ments of communication. The knowledge of modern 
languages, the teaching of them and the extension of 
the fields of what is to be communicated are also essen- 
tial. We not only talk; we talk about something. 
Hence, the Foundation’s interest in the study and 
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teaching of languages, cultural anthropology, political 
science, history and all that the arts convey of human 
attitudes and experience. 


COOPERATION 


One of the most striking facts revealed by the ex- 
perience of working in different countries of the world 
is the wide disparity among different peoples in the 
capacity to cooperate. Political instability or a stabil- 
ity secured only by authoritarian methods are some- 
times important but rather superficial indices of the 
absence of this capacity. In the United States we are 
now accustomed to large-scale and extremely com- 
plex cooperation, imperfect though it may be. Our 
vast industrial plants and our power, transportation 
and communication systems not only facilitate but 
also enforce cooperation; they effectively demonstrate 
the advantages of cooperation. But such conditions 
obviously do not obtain everywhere. 

The increased capacity of nations and peoples to 
cooperate is essential to harmony within the family 
of nations. It is also indispensable in dealing with 
problems of population. Hence, the importance of 
knowing how to cooperate and how to promote and 
maintain cooperation. 

The capacity for purposeful and conscious collabo- 
ration, assuming an effective satisfactory mode of 
communication, appears to depend upon three broad 
essentials: 1) Knowledge based on the experience of 
effective collaboration, involving techniques ranging 
from simple group effort, business partnerships, cor. 
porate organization and community associations to 
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local, regional, national and international political 
systems, all interrelated and mnterdependent. 2) An 
attitude of tolerance not merely of opinion but also 
of diverse positions and interests which call for mod- 
eration in competitive and combative efforts. 3) 
The will to cooperate, which implies an acceptance of 
fundamental values overriding personal and group 
interests or the exigencies of the moment. 

There is neither space nor need here to discuss the 
first two of these topics, though they are vast and of 
highly practical import. However, a few words should 
be said on the third. This is the field of ethics, morals, 
philosophies and religions. Incompatibilities and con- 
tradictions of beliefs throughout recorded history 
have led to wars and persecutions without end. Now 
that human behavior is becoming interactive and 
interdependent on a world-wide scale we are finding 
that concrete methods of accommodation underlie all 
viable systems of international collaboration. Achieve- 
ments in this direction are far from hopeless, for in 
many small and large communities in ancient and 
modern times substantial harmony and effective, if 
limited, cooperation among persons of diverse beliefs 
have proved feasible for long periods of time. 

In the more restricted and parochial areas of hu- 
man behavior the rapid changes introduced by mod- 
ern technology give rise to many questions as to the 
meaning and relevancy of ancient moral precepts. 
What is the bearing of endocrinology or pathology 
on the moral assessment of human behavior? What 
is the relevancy or the application of ancient codes 
of individual behavior to modern corporate action? 
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What should guide the conduct of those who repre- 
sent others, such representation being a dominant 
characteristic of Western civilization? How often are 
supposedly fundamental conflicts of interest con- 
sidered to be problems of justice and ethics when the 
root of difficulty is actually ignorance of the real 
facts? 

Until recently The Rockefeller Foundation has 
given no support to studies in this field primarily on 
the ground that it was exclusively one for religious 
and philosophical schools. However, the field of em- 
pirical research related to moral problems ts now 
being considered. An examination of the nature of 
conflicts of ethical systems today seems an appro- 
priate subject of support, and exploratory efforts are 
being made. The compelling reason back of this is the 
belief that there can be no satisfactory solution to the 
problems of our civilization that does not take into 
account the ideals and spiritual aspirations of men. 

I should like to add one final remark to this intro- 
ductory statement. Inherent in our systematic efforts 
to promote the welfare of mankind there may be an 
assumption that by taking thought we may add a 
cubit to our stature, that by reason and science we 
may govern the future of unborn generations in ways 
that we know are right. Can we hope to annul the 
biological factors of inheritance by manipulating the 
environment? Some such hope is implicit, if not ex- 
plicit, in socialist doctrine, but it is implied also in 
the dominant attitudes of American society. “ Plan- 
ning” and “Control” are the common coin of Amer- 
ican politics, American business, American education 
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and American science, despite the concurrent empha- 
sis upon liberty, individualism and democracy. The 
bombastic phrase “control of nature” is a by-word 
of the literature of the day. Do we mean that because 
we have learned to navigate the tides we shall also 
control them? Because we have learned to clothe our- 
selves and to provide shelter we shall also control the 
winds? We have already begun the attempts to regu- 
late local weather. Where do we think we shall stop — 
with the control of the speed of rotation of the earth, 
of its revolution about the sun? Shall we also learn to 
control the chain reaction in the sun whence comes 
all our life and power? Pride goeth before a fall. All 
our efforts will promote only disaster if they are not 
done in the humility appropriate to our ignorance, 
never forgetting that we have not made the earth or 
the heavens above it. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE YEAR 
PopuLATION AND AGRICULTURE 


During the year The Rockefeller Foundation pro- 
vided substantial aid to the Office of Population 
Research at Princeton University. In 1948 the Foun- 
dation also appointed a field misston to make an 
exploratory survey in the Far East. Dr. Frank W. 
Notestein, director of the Office of Population Re- 
search, and Dr. Irene Taeuber, of that same organi- 
zation, served on the mission. With them were two 
Koundation staff members representing the Interna- 
tional Health Division and the Social Sctences diviston. 

The Office of Population Research, which received 
a grant of $100,000 in 1948 to supplement a ten-year 
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grant of $200,000 made in 1944, is engaged in an ex- 
tensive program of studies in the field of international 
comparative demography. Its staff is composed of 
several regional experts, together with persons skilled 
in statistics, sociology, economics and bibliography. 
One of its major interests is Far Eastern population 
problems. 

The Foundation in 1948 also appropriated funds to 
the Population Association of America to set up a 
central office for the International Union for the 
Scientific Study of Population. The new office is 
needed to facilitate the exchange of information 
among demographers throughout the world and to 
act as a planning agency In coordinating new popula- 
tion studies of international concern. 

In many parts of the world, present trends in birth 
and death rates and migration do not necessarily 
point to any future balance between the size of the 
populations and the production of food for their sup- 
port. Any solution to the over-all population prob- 
lems necessarily devolves upon basic issues of food 
and agriculture as they relate to public health. 

A notable illustration of the application of modern 
technology in attacking extensive and serious agri- 
cultural problems is to be found in Mexico. As part of 
a concerted effort to raise standards of living through- 
out the country, the Mexican government is giving 
special attention to agricultural experimentation and 
training. The Mexican economy is predominantly 
agrarian, with 77 per cent of the employed population 
engaged in farming and other rural industries. One of 
the first requisites for a higher national standard of 
living is the development of essential foodstuffs. 
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The Rockefeller Foundation welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to participate in this program. For about seven 
years it has cooperated with the agricultural author- 
ities to improve the volume and the quality of Mex- 
ico’s basic food crops and to prepare Mexican per- 
sonnel for careers in agriculture. A special office of 
the Secretariat of Agriculture, with the aid of a group 
of agricultural scientists assigned by the Foundation, 
is now embarked on an ambitious program. Staff spe- 
cialists in plant pathology, plant genetics, agronomy, 
soil science, entomology and botany are engaged in 
the development of highly productive, disease-resist- 
ant varieties of corn, wheat and beans. They are also 
giving considerable attention to soils management 
and conservation, the control of destructive insects 
and the introduction of forage legumes and grasses. 
Much of the work is carried on in experimental plant- 
ings established in various parts of the country. At 
the National College of Agriculture at Chapingo 
special laboratories have been established for the 
study of plant diseases, soil fertility, use of fertilizers 
and insecticides, and for plant breeding experiments. 

Since corn is the staple food of the Mexican people, 
staff experts decided first of all to select the varieties 
of native corn best suited to different regions of the 
country. Of 1,500 varieties tested, 15 proved superior, 
and the seed of six of these, after extensive multipli- 
cation, was released to Mexican farmers. Meanwhile, 
some progress has been made on the development of 
synthetic and hybrid stocks which will be even better 
yielders than the best native grains. Another accom- 
plishment is the production of several rustproof vari- 
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eties of wheat, which will be suitable for planting in 
the summer months, when irrigation is unnecessary. 

The research achievements of the program have 
been applied to the immediate improvement of Mexi- 
can agriculture. As soon as good seed becomes availa- 
ble in quantity, it is distributed to farmers. During 
1948 improved corn seed was planted on more than 
276,000 acres, or about 6 per cent of the total corn 
belt of Mexico. Wheat was planted on about 25,000 
acres. 

In 1948 the Foundation appropriated $327,555 for 
general operation of the Mexican Agricultural Pro- 
gram and $5,770 for preliminary expenses in connec- 
tion with an associated nutrition project. 


Procress IN Puspiic HEALTH 


In two outstanding postwar projects the Founda- 
tion is attempting cooperative study of some of the 
public health and social problems confronting the 
peoples of two large Mediterranean islands. Sardinia 
and Crete, which have been likened to miniature 
continents, are the scenes of these constructive proj- 
ects. In Sardinia a real effort is under way to wipe 
out malaria. In Crete the Greek government is en- 
gaged in a long-range plan to improve living stand- 
ards generally. Both projects involve the application 
of public health and sanitation measures on an unusv- 
ally large scale. 

While the health benefits will be reflected imme- 
diately in an increased capacity for work and enjoy- 
ment, planners of the projects are well aware of the 
probable effect of such comprehensive improvements 
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on the size and composition of the future population 
in these areas. In Crete, experts in the soctal and 
natural sciences as well as public health are collabo- 
rating to explore the total economy of the island. 
While Crete is a relatively prosperous region of 
Greece, its agricultural methods are primitive and 
there is little or no manufacturing. To raise the 
standard of living and to take care of the larger popu- 
lation which may be expected to result from better 
health methods, it will undoubtedly be necessary to 
improve farming techniques, to exploit natural re- 
sources and to promote new industry. 

Entomologists, engineers and public health experts 
have joined forces in Sardinia to exterminate the ma- 
laria mosquito, which has plagued the islanders for 
over 2,000 years. This mosquito eradication campaign 
is the largest public health program The Rockefeller 
Foundation has ever undertaken in Europe. A sizable 
organization, employing over 22,000 people, mostly 
native Sardinians, has been built up. Airplanes, fog 
machines, power boats, power sprayers and all the 
rest of modern science’s machinery of insect warfare 
are being used in the fight against the mosquito. 
Drainage canals have been blasted with dynamite or 
excavated by hand to destroy the breeding places of 
the mosquitoes. This has produced a valuable divi- 
dend by converting swamps into good agricultural 
land. As a double precaution, all buildings on the 
island are being sprayed with DDT. 

The control work has already been highly successful 
in reducing the number of malaria victims. At the 
beginning of the campaign in 1946, there were 17,186 
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cases in one district alone. During the first six months 
of 1948, the number of cases in that district was 457, 
and of these only 31 were new. When operations are 
concluded it 1s hoped that the malaria mosquito will 
be extinct in so far as Sardinia is concerned, thus 
eliminating one of the greatest health hazards in the 
island. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Oswaldo Cruz, Brazil 
in 1908 succeeded in eliminating yellow fever from 
the city of Rto de Janeiro and from much of the rest 
of the country. Tropical and subtropical regions of 
the Americas had been subject to devastating epi- 
demics of the disease since colonial days, and Rio de 
Janeiro was one of the largest seedbeds of infection. 
Probably the disease had existed, at least in endemic 
form, for a century or more; however, known cases 
introduced by ship into the Province of Bahia in 
1849 started an epidemic of enormous proportions. 
After invading the entire province, it spread to the 
north and also to the south of Brazil, overrunning 
Espirito Santo, Rio de Janeiro, Sdo Paulo and neigh- 
boring areas. Later on, probably owing to the con- 
struction of railways, inland provinces began to be 
invaded by the terrible scourge. So great was the 
number of victims that the populations of some towns 
were almost entirely destroyed. 

The Rockefeller Foundation, interested in the in- 
vestigation and possible eradication of yellow fever, 
began cooperation with the Brazilian government in 
1923, at which time epidemic aspects of the disease 
were thought to be conquered. In 1928, however, 
there was a sudden flare-up, the last effects of which 
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were not brought under control until 1931. Investiga- 
tions by the Foundation and Brazilian staff indicated 
that other factors were involved in yellow fever be- 
sides the man-mosquito-man cycle which had been 
broken by the control of the dedes aegypti mosquito 
in port cities. It was found that other mosquitoes 
could transmit the virus and that unrecognized yellow 
fever was prevalent in large silent endemic areas of 
South America, as well as Africa. Although best 
known as the aegypti-borne disease of cities, yellow 
fever exists also in a permanent reservoir in tropical 
forests. This jungle yellow fever is primarily a disease 
of animals, such as monkeys, but may be transmitted 
to human beings. When jungle yellow fever virus is 
transferred accidentally to towns and cities 1t may be 
followed by aegypti-borne outbreaks. 

In 1937, after a prolonged and careful study in 
laboratory animals, a mild virus was developed which 
made possible safe vaccination of human beings 
against yellow fever. Areas of Brazil exposed to jungle 
yellow fever were the first in which this vaccine was 
generally applied. Shortly thereafter the Brazilian 
Yellow Fever Service began large-scale production 
of the vaccine, and the vaccination program became 
a routine function. The Brazilian government as- 
sumed complete responsibility for yellow fever con- 
trol beginning in 1940, and since then the Foundation 
has contributed toward only part of the expenses of 
the yellow fever research laboratory in Rio de Janeiro. 
Foundation staff have continued to cooperate in 
studies of the epidemiology of jungle yellow fever. 
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Since 1923, the Foundation has contributed a little 
over $5,000,000 toward control and investigation of 
yellow fever in Brazil. 

Although the menace of yellow fever is as a whole 
receding, it is necessary for some countries of South 
America to be particularly vigilant against an inva- 
sion of jungle yellow fever from the permanent forest 
reservoirs. Modern communications, particularly air 
travel, accentuate the urgency for continuing control 
organizations. In 1948 the Foundation aided the 
government yellow fever services of Bolivia, Colom- 
bia, Peru and Ecuador. It also continued laboratory 
and field investigations in Africa, perhaps the original 
seat of this disease, at its Yellow Fever Research 
Institutes in Entebbe, Uganda, and Lagos, Nigeria. 


COMMUNICATION AND MEDICINE 


The attempt to extend or improve communication 
of any kind among men must of necessity reckon with 
the human nervous system — man’s own built-in 
communication network. For the nervous system 
functions not only as a receiver and a transmitter but 
also as a delicate control and interpretative device. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that much of 
the explanation of human behavior and function lies 
in thorough and precise understanding of the work of 
the nervous system. In an effort to comprehend and 
treat nervous diseases, psychiatry is devoting much 
effort to the study of fundamental neurophysiology, 
neuroanatomy and the biochemistry of the nervous 
system. The Foundation’s interest in psychiatry has 
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gone along with this development, and in 1948 a num- 
ber of projects in the basic biology of the nervous 
system were recelving support. 

Several studies on the fundamental biology of men- 
tal disease are in progress at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity under the direction of Dr. Douglas D. Bond. 
The studies are being conducted by the new research 
division of the Department of Psychiatry, to which 
the Foundation made a grant. A grant was also made 
for research on the relationship of mental disorders 
to biochemical changes in the brain by Dr. Derek 
Richter of the Cardiff City Mental Hospital, Wales. 
At the University of Oxford, with the aid of a Rocke- 
feller Foundation appropriation, the physiology of 
pain is under investigation along neuroanatomical, 
electrophysiological and clinical lines by Dr. Graham 
Weddell and his colleagues. Dr. Carl G. Bernhard and 
Dr. Carl R. Skoglund of the Karolinska Institute, 
Stockholm, and Dr. Per Olof Therman of the Insti- 
tute of the Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, also 
received support for their neurophysiological studies. 

Tt is well known that different people see the same 
objects in different ways. At Princeton University, an 
examination of the factors contributing to the forma- 
tion of visual perceptions is under way in an attempt 
to determine the causes of the differences. Professor 
Carroll C. Pratt is directing this work with the aid 
of a grant from the Foundation. 

Schools of public health, like all schools, are first of 
all centers of communication. The Johns Hopkins 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, founded 32 
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years ago with aid from The Rockefeller Foundation, 
is today considered one of the leading educational 
institutions of its kind. Here men of varied ages and 
experience from many different countries congregate 
to share their knowledge and experience and acquaint 
themselves with new techniques and improvements 
in the field of public health. They are trained to com- 
municate their knowledge to others and upon gradua- 
tion assume the responsibility of sowing the benefits 
of health in the communities of many lands. 

Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public 
Health has set a pattern for the training of public 
health personnel not only in this country but through- 
out the world, Since its formal opening in 1918 the 
school has developed departments of biochemistry, 
bacteriology, parasitology, sanitary engineering, epi- 
demiology, biostatistics and public health administra- 
tion, with subdepartments of mental hygiene, physi- 
ological hygiene, maternal and child hygiene, venereal 
diseases, infantile paralysis and research in adminis- 
tration. All the states of the union and 72 foreign 
countries have been represented in its enrollment. 
Of its 1,482 graduates, 98 per cent have pursued 
careers in public health administration, teaching and 
research. 

Johns Hopkins was the first school of public health 
in the United States, and the original organization 
was of necessity experimental. The position of leader- 
ship which it has earned over the years is due in large 
part to its policy of keeping abreast of new develop- 
ments and the demands of the times. Today it is ex- 
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panding its program in several directions, notably to 
meet the administrative needs occasioned by recent 
social developments in medicine and public health. 

Public health has of late had to learn how to deal 
with community problems such as inadequate hous- 
ing, poor sanitation, limited recreation facilities and 
inadequate health education. In order to promote 
good physical health, even better methods of detect- 
ing illness must be devised. The school is therefore 
enlarging its facilities for the training of public health 
nurses. In addition special courses are being con- 
ducted in social medicine, mental hygiene, and mater- 
nal and child health care, and opportunities for 
supervised field work are being increased. 

Finally, the interests and activities of the School 
of Hygiene and Public Health have been coordinated 
with the School of Medicine and the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, under the guidance of a Medical Develop- 
ment Committee headed by Dr. Lowell J. Reed. This 
arrangement promises to place Johns Hopkins ahead 
of other medical environments in this country in the 
promotion of increased service to the community. 

Since the school was established, the Foundation 
has contributed in support more than $8,000,000. In 
1948 an additional grant of $750,000 was made to 
enable the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and 
Public Health to expand its program. 

The Foundation in 1948 also continued its support 
of public health institutions throughout the world. 
These include the National School of Nursing in 
Ceylon; the National School of Hygiene in Colombia; 
the University of Rome Engineering School; the Na- 
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tional Institute of Health in China; the Tacuba 
Training Center and Demonstration Health Unit in 
Mexico; the Public Health Training Station in Ja- 
maica, British West Indies; the National School of 
Nursing in Caracas; the Araraquara Health Training 
Center, Brazil; the School of Public Health in Chile; 
the University of Toronto School of Hygiene; the 
Netherlands Institute of Preventive Medicine, Lei- 
den; the London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine; the Department of Public Health and 
Medical Administration, University of California; 
Le Bon Secours School of Nursing, Geneva; the Insti- 
tute and School of Hygiene, Warsaw. 


Roe OF THE HUMANITIES 


Since time immemorial the extension of tntellectual 
as well as geographical horizons has been the fore- 
runner and accompaniment of human progress. A 
potent tool in enlarging the sphere of human brother- 
hood and understanding has been the art of transla- 
tion. Think of the role played in the Western world 
by translations of the Old and New Testaments. 
Inquiry into the past is another powerful instrument. 
Just as the stargazer uses a telescope to penetrate the 
darkness of space and project his vision into the un- 
charted regions of the heavens, so men interested in 
the humanities have always resorted to translation 
and to historical study to bring relatively unknown 
areas of literature and history within the orbit of col- 
lective human culture. 

To increase Western knowledge of the literary, so- 
cial and cultural thought of the Near East, the Amer- 
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ican Council of Learned Societies with Rockefeller 
Foundation aid is undertaking a translation program. 
The highly successful Russian translation project 
directed by the same scholarly body has supplied 
valuable experience for the Near Eastern program. 
The council is now engaged in selecting the works to 
be translated and in developing the personnel and 
techniques for the prompt:and efficient realization of 
the program. 

To promote work in the history of science, the 
Foundation made a grant to Cornell University. 
There Professor Henry Guerlac will direct the devel- 
opment of materials and personnel for the teaching of 
science in general courses to non-scientific students. 
The underlying idea is not to interpret history merely 
as a reflection of science but to illuminate history by 
an understanding of the significance of science in its 
interplay with politics, economics, literature, religion 
and sociology. 

The history of all major civilizations is being ana- 
lyzed in a six-volume work entitled Te Great Cultural 
Traditions by Professor Ralph E. Turner of Yale 
University. Two volumes have already been pub- 
lished. In the midst of this work Professor Turner 
wishes to undertake a study of the historical processes 
in the twentieth century. Believing that the objectiv- 
ity of science is creating a new world-wide civiliza- 
tion, he will project upon contemporary life the his- 
torical perspective which has developed from his 
larger work. In 1948 the Foundation made a grant to 
Yale University to assist Professor Turner in the 
completion of his undertaking. 

A summer session in philosophy and an interna- 
tional congress of philosophers (1949) designed to 
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promote the exchange of ideas between East and 
West were aided by the Foundation through a grant 
to the University of Hawaii in 1948. The 1939 inter- 
national congress held by the University of Hawaii 
resulted in studies such as Charles A. Moore’s PAz/os- 
ophy — East and West, ¥. S.C. Northrop’s The Meet- 
ing of Hast and West and Junjiro Takakusu’s The Es- 
sentials of Buddhist Philosophy. 

There is considerable interest in Far Eastern civili- 
zation in Scandinavia also. The University of Stock- 
holm is recetving Foundation support for the training 
of selected students under Professor Bernhard Karl- 
eren, the eminent Sinologist. Three students from 
Sweden and one each from Norway and Denmark 
plan to spend a year in the Far East, then a second 
year in the United States at institutions specializing 
in studies of the Far East. These young scholars are 
preparing for future posts at Scandinavian univer- 
sities. 

A high level of achievement in humanistic studies 
is maintained in Mexico at the National Institute of 
Anthropology and History and the Colegio de Méx- 
ico. By virtue of their advanced programs of training 
and research they have become important centers 
for all of Latin America in history, philosophy, lin- 
guistics, archaeology and museum training. They 
have had unusual success in attracting students and 
professors from all the Americas and émigré scholars 
from Spain. In 1948 the Foundation by further grants 
continued its aid to both institutions. 

A start in cultural liberation has been made in 
Korea, which for centuries has been dominated in- 
tellectually by the Chinese and politically by the 
Japanese. But even occupation by Japanese forces 
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during World War IJ did not succeed in extinguish- 
ing the spirit of learning. Despite orders to the con- 
trary, during the Japanese occupation a group of 
Korean scholars worked underground on a dictionary 
which uses an alphabet instead of the traditional Chi- 
nese characters. Japanese dealt harshly with Koreans 
who worked on this dictionary; nevertheless, the 
Koreans managed to keep the manuscript material 
intact until Korea was liberated. The first volume of 
the new dictionary was printed in 1947, but publica- 
tion then had to be suspended for lack of materials. 
The dictionary is now being published with the aid 
of a grant from the Foundation to the Korean Lan- 
guage Society for the purchase of paper, ink and 
binding materials. 

Advanced training in the fields of Russian history, 
economics, law and government, international rela- 
tions, literature and civilization is offered by the 
Russian Institute, established in 1946 by Columbia 
University. The Foundation, through its Social Sci- 
ences division, has aided the development of this insti- 
tute and in 1948 made a special grant to increase its 
library collections. In addition a monthly list of all 
Russian publications obtainable on this side of the 
Iron Curtain is published by the Library of Congress 
through a prant made by the Foundation. 


Human RELATIONS 


Recognizing the importance of minority group 
problems, The Rockefeller Foundation in 1948 made 
a grant to Cornell University. Professors Leonard 
Cottrell and Robin Williams of Cornell’s Department 
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of Sociology and Anthropology are conducting a field 
experiment in Elmira, New York, to investigate the 
structure of social relations. Elmira has a number of 
different racial groups and is small enough to permit 
an examination of the patterns of group prejudice as 
they fit into the total social context. Representatives 
of various groups are helping to diagnose and pre- 
scribe remedies for causes of tension. An evaluation 
of the social techniques effective in changing per- 
spectives should result from this experiment. 

A basic investigation of attitudes and communica- 
tion is going forward at Yale University with Founda- 
tion support. In making a study of what causes peo- 
ple to develop opinions and, more important, why 
they change them, Professor Carl I. Hovland hopes 
to obtain information on the essentials of effective 
communication. He has chosen as his first experi- 
mental subjects a group of high school students in 
New Haven. 

Likewise of interest to students of human behavior 
are the reactions of individuals and groups to a period 
of rapid social and economic change. For most of the 
Japanese Americans, relocation centers to which they 
were transferred during the war constituted an intro- 
duction to American patterns of living. In 1948 the 
Foundation gave aid to Professors Alexander H. 
Leighton and Morris E. Opler at Cornell University 
for an analysis of the materials they collected as resi- 
dent consultants in Japanese American relocation 
centers. 

Another grant was made for a field study of the 
cultural background of Puerto Rico. Dr. John Murra, 
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visiting professor from the University of Chicago to 
the University of Puerto Rico, is directing a series of 
community studies to investigate the fusion of Puerto 
Rican and foreign cultures. Present-day Puerto Rico 
bears the stamp of many influences, including that 
of the original Indian population, the Spaniards who 
reigned for 400 years, Negro slaves, Chinese and Cor- 
sican workers, exiles from Portugal, the Canary Is- 
lands, Haiti and other colonies of the Western Hem- 
sphere. When the island became a dependency of the 
United States, new customs of an industrial civiliza- 
tion were introduced. The resultant confusion of lan- 
guages, traditions and economic practices has greatly 
complicated the island’s social problems. An exami- 
nation of the basic issues should be of help in planning 
remedial measures that will embody the best of the 
contributing cultures. 

The question of individual loyalty in a democracy 
is of vital significance in the postwar world. The 
United States owes its very existence as a nation to 
the guaranty of personal freedoms, which Americans 
have long taken for granted. Although both singly 
and collectively they enjoy a high degree of persona! 
liberty, in time of national crisis they accept certain 
limitations imposed by the government for security 
reasons. Thoughtful citizens do not question this fea- 
ture of democratic living. At the present time, how- 
ever, they are seriously concerned with safeguarding 
national security without restricting individual rights 
and freedoms. 

In 1948 the Foundation appropriated a substantial 
sum of money to Cornell University for studies of the 
loyalty measures in force in the United States, As 
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the loyalty machinery now operates, all federal em- 
ployees are subject to investigation by special agen- 
cies set up in the executive, legislative and judicial 
branches of the government. A few states also require 
loyalty tests. Professor Robert E. Cushman of Cor- 
nell is conducting a factual examination of the civil 
liberties issues which arise from actions taken to elim- 
inate subversive individuals from government service. 

All of these fundamental problems in human rela- 
tions are products of the complexity and confusion 
of our modern society. In the final analysis these 
problems center around conflicting ideas and stand- 
ards. Often they represent deeply felt loyalties the 
clash of which sets the stage for tragic action. Co- 
operative machinery must be established to systemat- 
ically forestall resorts to force or other drastic action. 
This is more easily said than done, but certainly the 
issues involved should be submitted to constant and 
relentless study. 

With this in mind the Foundation has undertaken 
several exploratory measures. Funds were allocated 
to the Social Science Research Council to finance 
study at several leading universities on specific ways 
in which social science analysis can contribute to an 
understanding of ethical issues and problems of 
values. A grant was made to the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America for a study pro- 
gram on ethical issues in economic life. 


SrupyinG NorRMAL PEOPLE 


Much attention has been given to the causes of 
psychological maladjustment and the inability of 
groups and individuals to cooperate, while very little 
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work has been done with the normal happy persons 
whose personalities hold the key to successful living. 
This is true even of the history of medicine. The ur- 
gency of illness led medical men to focus their atten- 
tion first on the relief of distress and, more recently, 
upon eliminating some of its causes. In both cases the 
emphasis is on malfunction. Such a course resulted 
quite naturally in defining health as the absence of 
disease, Now the pendulum is swinging the other way. 

Recognizing the fact that medicine must play its 
part in the struggle of science to provide better eco- 
nomic, social and moral health, doctors are now be- 
ginning to study the healthy and normal as carefully 
as they have studied disease in the past. There is no 
question but that the war against disease must con- 
tinue to press forward as vigorously as possible, but 
there is a feeling that to create a world that encour- 
ages normalcy and happiness more must be known 
about normal and happy people. Each individual 
should know not only what is normal and desirable 
but also how to achieve it. 

To aid the growth and development of this subject, 
the Foundation in 1948 made three grants, two in the 
field of psychiatry and one for a general study of child 
development. Professor Henry A. Murray, Jr. of 
Harvard University has undertaken a research pro- 
gram in the dynamics of personality development. 
Flis project is concerned with the cheerful aspects of 
human behavior. His subjects will be not the mentally 
distressed but the strikingly happy and successful 
persons. Through detailed and intensive study of 
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these individuals Dr. Murray hopes to throw light 
on the factors essential to effective and happy Irving. 

Another positively-oriented psychiatric program 
receiving Foundation support is the study of “nor- 
mal” Harvard undergraduates under the direction 
of Dr. Arlie V. Bock. During the years 1938 to 1942, 
262 well-adjusted students were carefully studied 
from the physical, psychiatric and sociological points 
of view. Dr. Bock is now studying the subsequent 
careers of these men. 

In the work of Dr. Alfred H. Washburn and his 
associates at the Child Research Council of Denver, 
the growth and development of children, as individ- 
uals, is observed over the years. Particular attention 
is given to determining what is normal for each child. 
Physicians, anthropologists, psychologists and other 
specialists are jointly engaged in the physical and 
psychological examination of these children from in- 
fancy to adulthood. As a result of this systematic 
study a clear picture of both normal and abnormal! 
growth and behavior patterns is being obtained. The 
Child Research Council of Denver has received the 
support of The Rockefeller Foundation since 1939. 
In 1948 aid was extended for another five years. 


BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


For more than 25 years The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion has been giving support to projects which deal 
with one or another segment of biology. In many 1n- 
stances these involve the joint work of representatives 
of two or more natural science disciplines. 
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Interrelated efforts of physical and biological sci- 
entists to gain more precise information regarding the 
nature and behavior of living matter is the feature 
of a long-range program of research conducted at the 
California Institute of Technology. Two closely inte- 
grated groups from the Division of Biology and the 
Division of Chemistry and Chemical Engineering are 
directed by Professor George W. Beadle and Professor 
Linus Pauling. Among the basic questions to which 
these scientists are seeking the answers is how the 
molecules of living matter are constructed and how 
they behave in an organism. This involves the proc- 
esses of reproduction, nutrition and growth at the 
molecular level; the mechanism of inheritance; and 
the structure and properties of antibodies, viruses 
and bacteria. 

The Rockefeller Foundation appropriated $700,000 
to the California Institute of Technology in 1948 for 
its joint chemistry-biology program. Other 1948 
erants to aid in extending man’s understanding of 
complex living systems include $20,000 to Birkbeck 
College, University of London, toward the construc- 
tion of an electronic computer to be espectally 
adapted for the difficult process of calculating the 
position of atoms within protein molecules from X-ray 
crystallographic photographs of these substances; 
$50,000 to Yale University for studies in plant physi- 
ology and genetics; $82,500 to Columbia University 
for studies in genetics and experimental zoology; 
$100,000 to the University of Wisconsin for equip- 
ment of an enzyme institute; $100,000 to the Univer- 
sity of California for biochemical equipment. Smaller 
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sums went to a number of other institutions for re- 
search on enzymes, the organic compounds elaborated 
by living cells to control such vital functions as diges- 
tion, secretion, nerve conduction and muscular con- 
traction. 


CENTRAL European REHABILITATION 


Since early 1948 The Rockefeller Foundation has 
participated in a program adapted to the needs of 
democratic reconstruction in Germany and Austria. 
The people of these countries suffer chiefly from pov- 
erty and isolation. The poverty brought on by the 
war was heightened by the postwar dislocations 
which threaten the economic stability of all Europe. 
Isolation, too, is the result not only of the war but of 
systematic prewar efforts by the Nazi leaders to cut 
off the German peoples from communion with the 
rest of the world. 

In 1947 the plagues of drought, economic inflation 
and slum housing reduced Central Europe to a state 
in which the only bright things in life were the lunches 
provided for school children, the millions of food and 
clothing parcels from friendly people all over the 
world, and the large-scale provision of basic food- 
stuffs by the American and British governments. 
Whether or not this suffering was justifiable may be 
argued pro and con, but certainly under such condi- 
tions Germany lacked incentive for a democratic re- 
birth or for constructive effort in the economic recov- 
ery of Europe. 

In 1948 good harvests, currency reform and in- 
creased industrial production combined to relieve the 
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acute symptoms of chaos and to re-establish some 
hope for the future. Germany will, however, continue 
for some time to come to be a poor land, with a diet 
containing little meat and fat, with most children at- 
tending double-shift schools, and with most families 
crowded into half their prewar dwelling space. 

Austria is not only less poverty-stricken than Ger- 
many but she has recovered more rapidly because she 
suffered less war damage. She came under the Nazi 
influence later, and thus her period of isolation was 
less prolonged. She has enjoyed a greater measure of 
political and economic self-determination since the 
end of the fighting. The social welfare and educa- 
tional programs which were the pride of Vienna 
before 1930 have been surprisingly well preserved and 
restored. Should her economic problem be solved by 
economic union with other European countries, Aus- 
tria might become a beacon of democracy in Central 
Europe. 

The postwar intellectual isolation has been fully as 
damaging to Germany and Austria as the hunger and 
cold. The role of The Rockefeller Foundation in Euro- 
pean rehabilitation was clearly to help relieve the 
cultural isolation of Germany and Austria, just as 
the economic rebuilding was a matter for the Allied 
governments to work out in conjunction with plans 
for general economic recovery in Europe. As Ger- 
many and Austria become economically and politi- 
cally integrated into postwar Europe, they must also 
be absorbed intellectually and morally into the larger 
whole; otherwise their economic recovery, if unac- 
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companied by internal democratic changes, may be- 
come a threat to the future peace of the world. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has set aside the sum 
of $700,000 to aid in the cultural rehabilitation of 
Germany and Austria. Part of the funds are being 
used by the University of Chicago toward its ex- 
change program with the University of Frankfurt. 
Seven or eight university professors from Chicago 
are teaching each semester at Frankfurt, a new team 
going from Chicago every six months. Frankfurt, in 
return, is sending three professors to Chicago in the 
spring of 1949 and more thereafter. Relations have 
already been established between the student bodies 
of the two universities. A Chicago graduate student 
who is doing research in history at Frankfurt corre- 
sponds with the campus newspaper at Chicago, and 
the Chicago students have collected books, clothing 
and money to help needy students at Frankfurt. 

To help restore scholarly communication between 
the United States and Austria and Germany, a grant 
was made to the Germanistic Society of America for 
subscriptions to periodicals and for the purchase of 
medical books for German and Austrian universities 
and research libraries. Foreign exchange restrictions 
prevent Germans and Austrians from using their own 
funds for such purposes. 

This two-way flow of leaders in universities and 
public life has been aided by other Foundation grants. 
One was made to the Free Trade Union Committee 
to bring a group of German and Austrian labor lead- 
ers to visit their colleagues in the United States. Other 
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grants have enabled American organizations to setve 
as hosts to groups of Germans and Austrians repre- 
senting the fields of public education, teacher train- 
ing, radio and youth organizations. German leaders 
in youth organizations have received funds for study 
and observation in Denmark and England. Still other 
grants have been made to assist in securing staif mem- 
bers for the Salzburg Seminar in American Civiliza- 
tion and for the international summer schools at the 
Universities of Munich, Heidelberg and Marburg in 
Germany. 

By the close of 1948 a considerable flow of persons 
and of ideas had been restored, on the one hand be- 
tween Germany and Austria, and on the other hand 
between the United States and the countries of west- 
ern Europe. There remains the continuing and long- 
range task of guaranteeing to the ablest young people, 
the future leaders of all countries, the opportunity to 
travel in other countries. In this way they can ob- 
serve and learn what is needed to establish the work- 
ing relations which will in the long run bind these 
nations together. There is also the continuing re- 
sponsibility of the United States and other western 
countries to assist the Germans and Austrians in 
fashioning more democratic institutions and prac- 
tices in their schools, universities, churches, business 
organizations and governing bodies. Only when this 
has been accomplished can Germany and Austria 
become intellectually and morally integrated into a 
peaceful and stable world community. 


EXPERIMENT IN COMMUNICATION 


In December 1947 the Foundation made a grant 
to Columbia University to bring a small group of 
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German radio personnel to the United States and 
subsequently to Canada and Great Britain to see the 
operation of radio in these democratic countries. In 
April 1948, six broadcasters arrived. During the next 
five months they attended seminars to catch up on 
theoretical and practical advances made during the 
years of Germany’s isolation. After visiting the great 
networks of the metropolitan areas they spent weeks 
in small-town radio stations close to the people, learn- 
ing about the particular interests of farm, educational! 
and regional groups. 

Prepared for coldness or indifference, they en- 
countered cordiality and helpfulness everywhere. In 
Washington they met the President, the Secretary of 
State, the Director of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. They attended sessions of Congress 
and they saw the operation of the Voice of America 
program. Later, in Canada, they had the oppor- 
tunity to observe “mixed” radio, which combines 
commercial and public broadcasting. They completed 
their tour in England, where they learned about the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. Back in Germany 
they now occupy prominent positions in the radio 
world of the three Western zones. 

In June 1948 the Foundation made a grant to Co- 
lumbia University to bring over 15 German journal- 
ists for study at the American Press Institute. This 
organization was founded in 1946 by 38 newspaper 
publishers to improve the quality of the American 
press. The group of German journalists was com- 
posed in part of distinguished anti-Nazis, most of 
whom had been persecuted under Hitler, and one of 
whom had spent seven years in Buchenwald. All 
sorts of precedents were broken. For the first time, 
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the Press Institute conducted a seminar for foreign 
journalists. One of the 15 was a woman, and previ- 
ously no newspaperwomen had been admitted to 
such seminars. 

Intensive study of American journalism in the 
seminar and in observation periods in New York 
newspaper and magazine offices was supplemented 
by trips to Washington, Trenton and Providence, all 
crowded into a busy six weeks. At the end the 15 had 
gathered a great deal of information but were ex- 
hausted. They had seen nothing west of the Atlantic 
seaboard. They had had no time to think over all 
they had seen, nor to sort it out. Most unfortunate 
of all, they had had no chance to talk over their im- 
pressions and future plans with each other; and once 
they returned to Germany they would be scattered. 

Consequently, the Foundation made an additional 
grant to enable the German journalists to travel for 
two weeks in the West and South. Following this, 
there was a period of free time in which they com- 
pared notes and made arrangements to follow up, as 
a group, the ideas developed during their stay here. 


FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


The Foundation’s fellowship program has been a 
standing recognition of the importance attached to 
International exchange of information in the world 
of science and scholarship. In recent years it has given 
scientific leaders in countries isolated in wartime an 
opportunity to put themselves abreast of what has 
been done elsewhere. 

While the fellowship program in most of the Euro- 
pean countries was interrupted during the war, it has 
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been resumed as fast as contacts could be restored. 
Since 1945 a special effort has been made to enable 
men in active careers to reestablish broken ties with 
colleagues abroad through both fellowships and 
prants for travel. Many of the men so aided had held 
fellowships from the Foundation in the past. 

During 1948, 719 fellowships distributed among 
47 different countries were supported by the Founda- 
tion. Of this number 399 fellowships were adminis- 
tered by the Foundation. National research councils 
in Great Britain, Canada and Australia, and similar 
institutions in the United States administered 320 
fellowships from funds provided by the Foundation. 
The total expended for this program during the year 
was $1,308,409. 


APPLICATIONS DECLINED DURING 1948 


The number of applications to the Foundation for 
aid has been increasing yearly since the end of the 
war. In 1948, 2,702 applications were declined as 
compared with 2,510 in 1947, 1,839 In 1946 and 1,028 
in 1945. The largest number of applications declined 
in any one category was 956, for fellowships and 
travel and training prants, 35 per cent of the total. 
Many of these applications represented projects of 
interest to the Foundation but were declined because 
other opportunities seemed more promising. The 
preat majority, however, were declined because they 
fell outside the areas of work in which the Founda- 
tion is attempting to be of service. 

The Foundation does not make gifts or loans to 
individuals, finance patents or altruistic movements 
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involving private profit, contribute to the building 
or maintenance of churches, hospitals or other local 
organizations, or support campaigns to influence 
public opinion. 

The applications which were declined during 1948 
may be classified under the following headings: con- 
ferences and meetings, 83; continued aid to projects, 
$5; cures, remedies, investigation of theories and in- 
ventions, 66; development of cultural and educational 
institutions and projects, 338; European refugees, 
48; fellowships, travel and training grants, 956; local 
institutions (including churches, hospitals, museums 
and schools), 231; personal aid, 158; public health 
projects, 27; publication projects, 140; research proj- 
ects, 452; miscellaneous, 148. 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT 


HE members and trustees of The Rockefeller 
Foundation during the year 1948 were: 


WALTER W. Stewart, Chairman 


Wintrrrop W. ALpRIcH Rosert Ff, Loes, M.D. 
Cuestrer J. Barnnarp! Joun J. McCoy 

Kari T. Compron Henry ALLEN Moe 

Joun S, Dicxsy Witiram I. Myers 
Haronip W, Dopps Tuomas Parran, M.D. 
Joun Foster DuLves Joun D. Rockere.ier, 3RD 
Raymonp B. Fospick ? Rosert G. Sprout 
Dovuc.ias S. FREEMAN Artuur Hays SuLtzBERGER 
HERBERT S. Gasser, M.D. Harotp H. Swirt 

Watrter S, Girrorp Henry P. Van Dusen 


The officers of the Foundation were: 


WaLTER W. Stewart, Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
Raymonp B, Fospicx, President? 
CuestTer I, BARNARD, President-elect ' 
Tuomas B, Appiecet, Vice-President 
Firora M. Ruinp, Secretary 
Epwarp Rosinson, Treasurer 
Georce J. Beat, Comptroller 
Tuomas M, Denevoise, Counsel? 
CHauncey BELKnap, Associate Counsel * 
VANDERBILT Wess, Associate Counsel * 
Georce K. Srrope, M.D., Director for the International Health 
Division 
Auan Greco, M.D., Director for the Medical Sciences 
Warren Weaver, Director for the Natural Sciences 
Josrpn H. Wiuuits, Director for the Social Sciences 
Davin H. Stevens, Director for the Humanities 
1 Became Preagident July 1, 1948. 


? Retired June 30, 1948, 
® Appointed Counsel beginning July #, 1948. 
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The following were members of the Executive 
Committee during the year: 
THE PRESIDENT, Chairman 


Cuester I. BARNARD * Henry Aten Mor 

Joun S. Dickey Joun D. Rockere ier, 3RD 
Joun Foster Duties? WALTER W. STEWART 

Raymonp B. Fospicx? Watter §. Girrorp, Alternate 
Ronert F, Loes, M.D. Henry P. Van Dusen, Alternate 


The following served as scientific directors of the 
International Health Division of the Foundation 


during 1948: 


Cuar.es H, Best, M.D. Wixton L. Hatverson, M.D. 
Eucene L, Bisnop, M.D. Kennetn F, Maxcy, M.D. 
Rouia E. Dyer, M.D. Hues J. Morcan, M.D. 


THE PRESIDENT 
Tue Drrecror or tHE Division 


MEETINGS 


Regular meetings of The Rockefeller Foundation 
were held on April 6 and 7, and November 30 and 
December 1, 1948. Six meetings of the Executive 
Committee were held during the year to take actions 
within general policies approved by the trustees. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


A summary of the Appropriations Accounts of the 
Foundation for the year 1948 and a statement of its 
Principal Fund follow: 


‘ Became Prealdent July 1, 1948. 
t Hlected April 6, 19438. 
* Retired June 30, 1946. 
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SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATIONS ACCOUNT 


Funps AVAILABLE Funps APPROPRIATED 
Balance from 1947..... $7,696,020 Appropriations 
Income for 1948. ...... 8,861,149 Public Health....... $3,000,000 
Unexpended balances of Medical Sciences. .... 1,771,845 
appropriations allowed Natural Sciences... ... 2,499,098 
to lapse and refunds Social Sciences....... 2,229,300 
on prior year grants. . 438,274 | Humanities......... 1,495,846 
Transferred from Princi- General Education 
pal Fund in accordance Board.........02. 1,560,000 
with resolutions of the Miscellaneous....... 663,500 
Trustees, December 3, Administration 
1946. cee cece . 5,298,120  Setentific Divisions... . 1,081,056 
General. ..........-. 362,605 
514,903,250 


Less appropriation for 
which funds were pre- 
viously authorized.... 100,000 


$14,803,250 
Authorization for later 
appropriation by the 
Executive Committee. 94,269 


$14,897,519 
Balance available for ap- 
propriation in 1949... 7,396,044 


$22,293,563 $22,295 5963 
Principat Funp 
Book value, December 31, 1947.0... 0.0.0... 2008 vet aepeeeses $118,071,816 
Add 
Balance of bequest under will of William OQ, Wake- 
7] 22 $17,912 


Amount by which the proceeds of securities sold, 
redeemed and exchanged during 1948 exceeded 


the ledger value... 6c. cece eee cence ene eaee 2,092,363 =. 2,110,275 
$120,182,091 
Deduct 


Amount withdrawn from Principal Fund in accord- 
ance with action of Trustees at meeting of De- 


cember 3, 1946. 0.0.0... ccc cece eter eens 5,298,120 
Book value, December 31, 1948.2... 0... ccc cee eee eee $114,883,971 
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INTERNATIONAL HEALTH DIVISION 


SciENTIFIC DIRECTORS 


Cuarces H. Best, M.D. Witton L. Hatverson, M.D, 

EuceneE L. Bisyop, M.D. Kennetu BF. Maxey, M.D. 

Roua E. Dyer, M.D. Hucu J. Morean, M.D. 
GeoroE K. Strrope, M.D. 


StaFr Durinc 1948 


Director 
GeorcGeE K. Strope, M.D. 


Associate Directors 


Lewis W. Hackett, M.D. 
Frep L. Soper, M.D.! 
AnprRew J. Warren, M.D. 


Assistant Directors 


Cuarzes N, Leacu, M.D.? 
Hucu H, Smirn, M.D. 
Mary Evizaspetu TENNANT 


Staff 


Tuomas H.G. Airxen, Px.D. Marsnauti C. Batrour, M.D. 
Cuarzes R. Anperson, M.D. Marston Bates, Pu.D. 
Ricumonp K. Anperson,M.D. JonannesH, Bauer, M.D. 


10On leave, serving as Director of the Pan American Sanitary Bureatn. 
r Appointment effective April 1948 
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GeorceE Bevier, M.D. Joun A. Locan, D.Sc. 
ExvizaABETH W. Bracketr Esrus H. Macoon 

Jorn C, Bucur, M.D. Joun Matsr, M.D. 

Rosert P, Burpen, D.Sc.) Oniver R. McCoy, M.D. 
Henry P. Carr, M.D. Witiram A. Mcintosx, M.D. 
JoserH C. Carter D. F. Mizam, M.D. 

Ortis R. Causey, Sc.D. Anna Mary Nou 


Devpuine H. Crarxe, M.D. J. Hartanp Pau, M.D. 
Witsur G. Downs, M.D. GeorGE C, Payne, M.D. 


Brian R. Dyer Os.erR L, Peterson, M.D. 
Joun E. Exmenporr, Jzr., M.D. Janet Corwin Piacorr? 
Joun P. Fox, M.D. Persis Putnam, Sc.D? 
Joun B. Grant, M.D. Eusmers R. Rickarp, M.D. 


ALEXANDER J]. Happow,M.D. Pauz F. Russet, M.D. 
Ricuwarp G. Haun, M.D, Bruce E. SAsse 


Guy S. Haves, M.D. Kennet C. Smirupurn, M.D, 
Rouia B. Hut, M.D. RicwarD M. Tayior, M.D. 
EsTHerR M, Hirst Max TuHEILER, M.D. 

Tromas P. Hucues, Px.D. $Marcarer L. Vartey 

Joun L. Hypricx, M.D. Rosert B. Watson, M.D. 
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URING 1948 the International Health Divi- 
1) sion continued a threefold program. This 
program consists of 1) aid in the investiga- 
tion and control of diseases important in the public 
health field, 2) aid in the practical application of 
public health administrative measures under varied 
conditions and in different countries and 3) aid in the 
promotion of public health education by which new 
personnel is trained and present public health per- 
sonnel is enabled to keep up with recent advances. 
In the account which follows a few pages are given 
to each of these three aspects of the work of the In- 
ternational Health Division. Public health activities 
are also discussed 1n the section of this report contain- 
ing the President’s Review of the work of The Rocke- 
feller Foundation. Of special interest to public health 
officers and students of public health is the more de- 
tailed account of the activities of the International 
Health Division in 1948, published in a separate vol- 
ume and available on request. 

A considerable portion of the postwar work of the 
International Health Division is still in the nature 
of reconnaissance activities. Conditions both in Eu- 
rope and in the Far East are far from being sufficiently 
stabilized to make long-term planning of public health 
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measures other than a somewhat speculative pro- 
cedure. Nevertheless, such planning is under way, 
and much is already being done in the way of per- 
sonnel training. 

A broadened conception of public health which 
makes a wider distribution of both curative and pre- 
ventive medicine one of its chief concerns continues 
to be a prominent feature of recent work. There 1s 
also added recognition that public health does not 
operate in a closed compartment. In the wide sphere 
of human welfare, public health ties up intimately 
with agricultural and industrial development, eco- 
nomic welfare and good government. A fundamental 
principle of International Health Division work has 
always been the stress on cooperation with central 
governments, because in the final analysis, control of 
diseases, safeguarding of health and provision of pub- 
lic health education are responsibilities devolving 
jointly upon the community and the government. 


CONTROL AND INVESTIGATION OF DISEASES 


The International Health Division devotes a con- 
siderable portion of its program to intensive field and 
laboratory investigations of diseases important in the 
public health field. The Division has from the start 
selected from among the many diseases worthy of 
study those which best lend themselves to the type 
of joint attack represented by field work with supple- 
mentary research in a central laboratory. The diseases 
receiving most attention in the current program are 
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malaria, typhus, yellow fever and influenza. Among 
these four, malaria probably occupies first place. 


MALARIA 


For many years The Rockefeller Foundation 
through its International Health Division has made 
a study of the various conditions under which malaria 
occurs in different parts of the world and of the meas- 
ures which are required to keep this disease under 
control. Most of the field work has of necessity dealt 
with the problems of controlling or eradicating the 
anopheline mosquito which carries the malaria or- 
ganism. The fact that the different anopheline species 
capable of transmitting malaria vary greatly in their 
living habits has complicated the work; however, the 
recent fortunate discovery of new insecticides, among 
them DDT, has been a help in intensifying and 
strengthening the many-sided campaign against ma- 
laria mosquitoes. 


LABORATORY WORK. 


The attack against the mosquito, which is a feature 
of the field work in malaria, is not the only one 
launched against the disease. The International 
Health Division has always reinforced such field 
work by detailed research, chiefly in its New York 
Laboratories. Studies in these laboratories have for 
some time concentrated upon 1) chemotherapy, or 
the attempt to find a drug which can successfully elim- 
inate the malaria organism from the human body 
and 2) a study of the malaria organism itself. This 
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organism has an extremely complicated life cycle, 
part of which takes place in the mosquito and part 
in the human body. Certain phases of the human 
cycle in the life of the malaria parasite, or plasmo- 
dium, are still obscure. 

Recent laboratory studies have helped to elucidate 
the food requirements of various stages in the life of 
the parasite. In the field of human nutrition, progress 
has been made in isolating food factors necessary to 
the growth of living tissue. The malaria organism 
also has certain requirements in the way of food. 
Unless these are met the organism cannot develop 
from one stage to the next. A careful study of its 
metabolism in the light of recent findings in connec- 
tion with nutritional factors favorable to growth may 
perhaps lead to a new way of attacking the malaria 
organism by interfering with its development at cer- 
tain stages. A stage that seems promising for this 
type of study is the one at which the parasite enters 
the human body through the bite of the mosquito, 
called the sporozoite stage. At this point the organism 
is spindle-shaped, roughly resembling a spore and is 
not attached to the tissue cells in which it develops. 
Another is the exoerythrocytic stage, which occurs 
in the human body but outside of the normal habi- 
tat in the red blood corpuscles. 

A second approach to the Jaboratory study of the 
malaria parasite makes use of different mosquito 
species. Not all anopheline mosquitoes are equally 
susceptible to infection with a given parasite. Cer- 
tain species which are somewhat less hospitable to 
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the parasite produce slight variations in the develop- 
ment of the organism. These are sometimes useful in 
the study of the less well-known sexual phases of its 
life cycle. Through biochemical and physiological 
comparison of the forms produced by adequate and 
inadequate mosquito hosts it is hoped to shed new 
light on the physiology of the malaria parasite. 

Recent advances in studying the chemotherapy of 
malaria have been made possible through use of the 
chick embryo as a medium for growing the chicken 
malaria organism. Various drugs have been tested tn 
this way, and in most cases the results have paral- 
leled those obtained in the hatched chick. The em- 
bryo further offers an alternative method for investt- 
gating the various stages of the infection. Use has 
also been made of the malaria parasite which attacks 
monkeys. Consequent upon the discovery in England 
that this parasite passes a stage of its life cycle in the 
liver of the host, it seemed logical to attempt an at- 
tack on the infection with a drug known to be ex- 
creted by and, hence, concentrated in the liver. A 
strain of monkey malaria associated with especially 
severe anemia is under study to find out more about 
the production of anemia in malaria. 


FIELD WORK 


The International Health Division in 1948 co-~ 
operated in field studies and control operations in a 
number of foreign countries. DDT has been used ex- 
tensively to kill off both adult and larval forms of the 
malaria mosquito vectors, notably in Sardinia. 
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The mosquito eradication program in the Island 
of Sardinia represents the largest European project 
of the International Health Division. For the first 
time in history, entomologists and public health ex- 
perts have joined forces to destroy all the malaria 
transmitting mosquitoes in a mountainous island big 
enough to be a country. Based on modern technolog- 
ical advances and using the latest scientific tools, 
this large-scale program is an effort to push forward 
the frontiers of public health practice. Pioneer work 
in species eradication has in the past been undertaken 
with success in Brazil and Egypt, where the vector 
was an invader rather than a native of the regions. 
The Sardinian program goes one step further in that 
it hopes to kill off an indigenous vector species in its 
native habitat. 

The program has been financed by the Italian 
health department with United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration and European Co- 
operation Administration lira funds totaling US 
$4,300,000. The Rockefeller Foundation has provided 
supervisory personnel and part of the operating ex- 
penses. Since 1946 the Foundation has designated 
$225,000 for this purpose. An additional $100,000 
was appropriated for operations in 1949. 

Conditions in Sardinia have proved more difficult 
than those in Brazil and Egypt. To carry out this 
island-wide campaign of eliminating all larval and 
adult mosquitoes an organization of more than 
30,000 persons has been built up. Before intensive 
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operations could begin DDT had to be tested to find 
out exactly how it affected the Sardinian mosquitoes 
and in what seasons treatment was most effective. 
Each species was found to require special techniques 
and specially trained crews. Airplanes, fog machines, 
power boats and power sprayers were imported to 
treat difficult terrain. Extensive drainage canals were 
excavated, sometimes by hand, and to eradicate 
shade-loving mosquitoes many miles of natural 
stream-beds in mountainous terrain were cleared. 
By now all other possible breeding or resting places, 
whether in cities, villages or uninhabited caves, 
have been explored and treated at least once. 

In spite of the magnitude of the task and the 
dificult topography, the program is proceeding on 
schedule. The most important malaria mosquito 
of the island is now believed to be under control. 
Because of the importance of the program, the large 
amount of money and effort which have gone into it, 
and the size of the area under treatment certain secur- 
ity measures will be adopted. After control measures 
are completed tests for eradication will be continued 
until breeding foci give uniformly negative results. 
Eifective quarantine measures must then be insti- 
tuted to prevent reinfestation of the island from 
nearby countries. 

Apart from the obvious benefits of reducing ma- 
laria, a valuable result of the Sardinia program is the 
experience gained in organizing and carrying out a 
thorough control program. Staff in charge have per- 
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fected techniques for large-scale operation which can 
be used, with slight modification, in many other 
malarious regions. 

Another contro! program was started in 1948 in the 
neighboring Island of Corsica, where malaria has 
long been an important problem. Stimulated by the 
work in Sardinia, the French Ministry of Health and 
Population has initiated extensive control measures. 
Toward this program, including preliminary survey 
work and the purchase of spraying equipment, the 
International Health Division has provided a total of 
$30,500. 

The use of the newer insecticides has resulted in a 
series of fresh problems which members of the field 
staff are now studying. Perhaps the most outstanding 
example is the effect of DDT on the fly population 
near Rome. During the war an extensive antimalaria 
campaign with DDT was carried out in the Pontine 
marshes and the Tiber Delta under the auspices of 
the Allied military authorities. The Rockefeller 
Foundation Health Commission participated in this 
campaign. After the war the work was continued by 
the Italian government, with the result that malaria 
has practically disappeared from these areas. At the 
same time the fly population dropped noticeably, 
with a corresponding decline in summer diarrhea in 
children, and in infant mortality generally. Late in 
1946, however, Professor Missiroli, who had directed 
the work, observed that DDT no longer had much 
effect on flies. Further study in the laboratory re- 
vealed the presence of a variety of flies which was 
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gradually building up resistance to DDT. The re- 
sistant variety needs at least ten times greater expo- 
sure to DDT than the ordinary flies. In treated areas 
flies are now as numerous as they were before the 
campaign started. 

In view of the importance of fly control as a 
general public health measure, further studies were 
made and it was discovered that the DDT-resistant 
flies could be controlled by other insecticides. Gam- 
mexane and especially Octa-Klor, alone or in con- 
junction with DDT, proved effective. With the aid 
of a small grant from The Rockefeller Foundation, 
the Italian government has started a systematic 
study of the effect of the newer insecticides on flies, 
mosquitoes, sandflies and ticks, all of which are 
health hazards in Italy. Forty miles outside Rome, in 
the Province of Latina, an experimental center has 
been set up. It is proposed to use the center both for 
research and as a teaching station for the School of 
Hygiene in Rome. 

Other countries in which the International Health 
Division cooperated more or less extensively on 
malaria control in 1948 include Mexico, Peru, 
Bolivia, Venezuela, Tobago, the Netherlands and 
China. The present political situation in China is 
slowing down the progress of the work there. 


TypxHus 


Typhus fever studies initiated last year in Tampa, 
Florida, are conducted by the International Health 
Division in cooperation with the State Health De- 
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partment. This work grew out of a 1946 survey indi- 
cating that approximately two and one half times as 
many cases of typhus occurred during the three-year 
period 1944-1946 as were reported. The official 
figure of 2,096 cases had already suggested the im- 
portance of murine typhus as a public health problem. 

The investigations in progress include studies of 
domestic and wild rodents, the small insects or 
ectoparasites that live on the skin of these animals, 
and the disease itself in human beings. There was a 
rather sharp decline in the incidence of human typhus 
cases in Florida in 1948. How much of this decline 
can be attributed to the anti-rat and DDT campaigns 
has not yet been determined. The human typhus 
studies include evaluation of the complement-fxa- 
tion test as an indicator of past infection and present 
immunity; determination of the presence of immune 
bodies in sera of general population; and a detailed 
study of populations in infected areas to search for 
mild, abortive and subclinical cases not reported. 

As part of the investigations on rodents, animals 
are tested for infection and the presence of ectopara- 
sites. Following estimates of age and determination of 
sex and species, they are marked by toe clipping and 
released. Attempts are made to recapture these same 
animals to note the presence of infection as corre- 
lated with changes in their ectoparasite population. 


YELLOW Fever 


Both in the Old World and in the New World the 
International Health Division of The Rockefeller 
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Foundation is continuing its studies of yellow fever. 
These studies were highlighted in 1948 by further 
discoveries concerning the flight range of the mos- 
quitoes which carry jungle yellow fever in Brazil, and 
the virus-carrying potentialities which enable African 
forest mosquitoes to keep yellow fever alive. Inci- 
dentally, the intensive work which has been done on 
the virus of yellow fever has led to an interest in other 
viruses which afflict native populations and animals 
in yellow fever regions. New ways of studying these 
viruses have been developed in the field laboratory. 

Leaving the task of guarding against outbreaks of 
yellow fever to the well-organized efforts of the 
Brazilian government, The Rockefeller Foundation 
in Brazil is giving support to certain types of research 
in connection with jungle yellow fever. One of the 
problems has been to find out how yellow fever virus 
spreads from one isolated forest patch to another. 
The mosquito alone might be responsible, or the 
mosquito might give the fever to a monkey, which 
would then play its part in the yellow fever cycle. 
This it does by having yellow fever, perhaps in a 
form not severe enough to be fatal but adequate for 
maintaining the virus in its blood, so that if this same 
monkey Is later bitten by a healthy mosquito the 
mosquito becomes infected and is able to transmit 
yellow fever to a human being. 

The work this year in Brazil indicated that certain 
sylvan mosquitoes, notably Haemagogus spegazzinti 
and Aedes leucocelaenus, have a longer range of flight 
than was thought possible. Marked specimens of one 
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of these important yellow fever vectors were re- 
captured nearly seven miles away from the place at 
which they were released. A flight of three or four 
miles is not unusual. If it should be found that these 
mosquitoes can survive the winter in a state of hi- 
bernation, they alone, without the aid of the monkey, 
could account for the spread of yellow fever over wide 
areas of forest patches. Either the mosquito alone 
or the mosquito in conjunction with monkeys is 
keeping the yellow fever virus alive throughout an 
extensive zone in Brazil. Immunity surveys of the 
monkey and marmoset population in 13 of the 20 
states of Brazil give evidence of widespread specific 
immunity. This means that the animals were at one 
time or another infected with yellow fever and were, 
therefore, potential sources of infection to mosquitoes. 

In East Africa the mosquito Aedes africanus has 
been definitely incriminated as the chief vector of 
yellow fever in lowland forests. In 1948, for the first 
time, wild-caught specimens of this mosquito were 
shown to harbor yellow fever virus. A number of 
these mosquitoes taken straight from the forest were 
killed, macerated and injected into monkeys with the 
result that the monkeys came down with yellow 
fever. The same result can be obtained when live 
infected mosguitoes are allowed to bite healthy 
monkeys. The new evidence from wild-caught mos- 
quitoes is much stronger than that obtained from 
mere laboratory transmission, in which a normal 
mosquito is allowed to bite first an infected and then 
a susceptible monkey after a period of incubation. 
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If the second monkey comes down with yellow fever, 
it has been demonstrated that the mosquito is capa- 
ble of transmitting yellow fever. The feature of the 
1948 work, however, was infection directly by wild 
mosquitoes captured in the forest. 

The above facts, coupled with the knowledge that 
yellow fever is common among the native monkeys 
of this region, confirm the suspicion that the monkeys 
and mosquitoes together make it possible for the 
virus to survive in forests uninhabited by humans. 

Aedes africanus 1s a mosquito which normally 
lives in the forest canopy, a considerable distance 
above the ground. Monkeys bitten and infected by 
these mosquitoes do from time to time leave the 
forests, especially to make raids for food on banana 
patches and gardens near human dwellings. Here 
they are apt to be bitten by Aedes simpsoni, another 
yellow fever vector, which in turn bites human beings, 
thereby helping to complete the cycle from edes 
africanus to man. Aedes simpsoni, breeding in the 
banana plant, frequents human habitations and has 
plenty of opportunity to bite man. It seems probable 
that africanus and the known vector of the disease in 
man in Uganda, simpsoni, are the sole main-line 
vectors of yellow fever in East Africa. 

An item of interest in the yellow fever work in 
West Africa in 1948 was the application of the scratch 
method of vaccination to the 17-D strain. This 
method was originally introduced and put into use by 
the French colonial medical authorities in Africa. In 
preparing the vaccine they used dried mouse brain 
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from animals infected with the French neurotropic 
strain of yellow fever virus. A variation of this method 
introduced by a staff member of the International 
Health Division employs, instead of mouse brain, the 
juice from embryos infected with the somewhat less 
virulent 17-D strain. The use of egg embryo material 
instead of mouse brain would seem advantageous in 
that extraneous viruses are less likely to be en- 
countered. The embryo juice is mixed with powdered 
gum acacia and dried. The material for inoculation is 
easily kept and for use is mixed with water. Tests 
have indicated that the scratch method of vaccina- 
tion is as safe and as efficacious as the more elaborate 
standard vaccination. It is also much cheaper. If 
desired, smallpox vaccinia lymph may be combined 
with the chick embryo juice and the two vaccines 
desiccated together to form a single product which 
will simultaneously immunize against both diseases. 
The results obtained with the single product appear 
to be comparable to those obtained with the French 
technique in which the combination is made at the 


time of use. 


INFLUENZA AND Orver VIRUSES 


In the field of virus investigations the New York 
Laboratories of the International Health Division in 
1948 devoted major attention to the respiratory 
viruses, particularly the influenza types. They also 
initiated a search for new methods and techniques 
which may be generally applicable to the recognition 
and cultivation of viruses in general. A number of 
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unidentified viruses have been isolated from animals 
and insects in the yellow fever research laboratories 
in South America and Africa. The significance of acci- 
dental transfers of such viruses to human beings Is 
perhaps considerable. The new viruses merit more 
study than can be given them in the field. In prepara- 
tion for this work the New York Laboratories were 
furnished with new quarters in 1948. They also have 
at their disposal well-equipped pathology, chemistry 
and physics laboratories. 

One of the newer techniques being used in the 
study of viruses involves radioactive tracers. This is 
facilitated by the use of incubating hens’ eggs, which 
by this time have become a universal medium for 
virus cultivations. Virus injected into any one of the 
membranous systems which develop to serve the 
growth process eventually reaches the embryo itself; 
however, the route and technique of inoculation de- 
pend on the nature of the virus under study. The 
presence of the virus within the egg may be recog- 
nized in any one of several ways. Characteristic 
pathological changes in the embryo sometimes re- 
veal the identity of a virus. Another virus, influenza, 
for example, may produce agglutination of the red 
blood cells. Still others cannot be recognized until 
material from the infected embryo is injected into 
susceptible animals. Occasionally, however, charac- 
teristic changes do not show up in the embryo, and 
the growth of the virus escapes notice. 

In an effort to find other means of identifying the 
presence of little-known viruses the International 
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Health Division Laboratories are experimenting 
with a tracer technique, using a radioactive isotope of 
phosphorus, Ps:. The idea is to inject the substance 
into various parts of the developing egg to see if its 
transport to other parts ts affected by the presence 
of virus. Radioactive properties of the isotope pro- 
vide a visible tag on its progress. 

First of all, Pse was injected into healthy eggs to 
note the normal reactions to phosphorus. It was found 
that the allantoic membranes tend to retain the 
phosphorus and will also receive it when introduced 
by other routes. Contrarily, the amniotic membranes 
neither retain nor receive the element. To find out 
whether virus makes any difference in this pattern 
the experiments were repeated with infected eggs. In 
the case of the influenza virus results were strikingly 
different. Ps: introduced into the allantoic sac no 
longer remained concentrated there but rapidly 
diffused to other parts, particularly the blood stream. 

As far as the experiments have gone, influenza has 
a more potent effect on the dispersion of phosphorus 
than any other virus. Mumps virus shows an influ- 
ence, but to a lesser degree, whereas yellow fever 
virus has no apparent effect at all. At present work 
is going forward on throat washings from various 
undetermined respiratory infections in the hope of 
identifying specific viruses. 

In view of certain similarities between yellow fever 
and dengue, as well as their rather peculiar geograph- 
ical distribution, a more critical investigation of the 
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immunological relation of the respective viruses is also 
in progress. 

Clinical influenza was rare and sporadic in the 
winter of 1948. The only strain isolated in the New 
York Laboratories was an influenza A type, similar 
to most of the 1947 strains, but markedly different 
from those isolated in the United States in previous 
years. In the course of work on factors influencing 
strain variations, it was found that serial passage of a 
strain in chick embryos, in the presence of homo- 
Jogous antiserum, produces a measurable change in 
its antigenic behavior. It is thought that similar 
processes may possibly operate to produce virus strain 
variants in nature. 

A state-wide epidemic of influenza A occurred for 
the second time within a year in California. Six virus 
strains which were isolated proved closely related to 
two A-prime strains isolated in 1947. Experimental 
vaccines gave poor results, exhibiting further evi- 
dence of the marked strain variation in the influenza 
A virus. 

In keeping with the increased importance attached 
to the rickettsial group of diseases the laboratory of 
the California State Department of Public Health, 
which receives support from the International Health 
Division, is now designated as the Viral and Rick- 
ettsial Disease Laboratory. The large numbers of 
specimens received from California, the neighboring 
states, Hawaii and various other Pacific islands con- 
stitute a valuable source of materials for research in 
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the fundamental aspects of diseases of viral or 
rickettsial origin. 


PUBLIC HEALTH PRACTICE 


The doctrine that the control of diseases is a com- 
munal responsibility was first broached about one 
hundred years ago, chiefly in England. During the 
first part of the ensuing century there was preoccupa- 
tion both in Europe and in America with environ- 
mental sanitation. Quarantine measures, clean water 
supply and sewage disposal made rapid advances. 
Then the emphasis changed to measures against 
specific diseases. This was because epidemics of small- 
pox, typhus, typhord fever, cholera and yellow fever 
swept through large areas, while at the same time a 
wealth of new medical discoveries was laying the basis 
for the germ theory of diseases, making possible a 
rational and scientific attack against them. The 
means for controlling specific diseases have by now 
been largely worked out, and the orientation today is 
toward the application of complete modern health 
measures by public agencies. Public health today 
includes both preventive and curative services as well 
as environmental sanitation carried out at the com- 
munity level. 

The International Health Division, since 1ts found- 
ing, has endeavored to assist in the application of 
organized public health measures. At the invitation 
of governments in many countries, it has aided in the 
establishment and development of modern public 
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health services at both the state and local levels. One 
of its major interests is in helping to work out the 
methods and techniques best adapted to local situa- 
tions, and in experimenting with small health centers 
which can serve as patterns for projects on a larger 
scale. It is also concerned with the provision of ade- 
quate administrative and laboratory services in cen- 
tral health departments. During 1948 the Interna- 
tional Health Division gave support to public health 
services in Canada, the United States, Latin America, 
Europe and the Orient. A description of some of the 
more outstanding programs follows. 


CANADA 


According to Canadian Deputy Minister of Na- 
tional Health G. D. W. Cameron, one of the most 
important milestones in the history of health planning 
in Canada was passed in May of this year, with the 
announcement by the Prime Minister of the new 
National Health Program. Speaking before the 
Seventy-sixth Annual Meeting of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association, the deputy minister described 
the program briefly: “Designed to effect general im- 
provement in the nation’s health services, and to pre- 
pare the way for a national scheme of health insur- 
ance, the program commits the federal government 
to an additional annual expenditure on health of 
more than $30,000,000, through grants in aid to the 
provinces, The new program continues the progressive 
extension of social security measures that has taken 
place in Canada during the war and postwar years 
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. . itis designed to assist the provinces in a number 
of fields. It consists of three parts: the first a health 
survey grant [enabling the provinces to survey their 
own problems and plan integrated programs]; the 
second a group of grants covering general public 
health, tuberculosis, venereal disease and cancer con- 
trol, mental health, crippling conditions in children, 
professional training and public health research; and 
the third, a grant to assist in the-provision of hospital 
accommodations of all kinds. . . . The cooperative 
planning that is now going on not only between the 
federal and provincial departments but between the 
provinces and the voluntary agencies 1s encouraging 
evidence of the stimulation that has been provided to 
the whole structure of Canadian health services.” 

Over the past 20 years or so the International 
Health Division has given substantial support to 
several of the Canadian provinces to facilitate the 
establishment of public health services. Well-estab- 
lished services, such as the ones which have been 
developed in Manitoba, British Columbia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Prince Edward Island, Quebec 
and Nova Scotia, are serving as a valuable foundation 
for the new Dominion health program. In fact, the 
new plan is dependent on these services to a very 
large degree. As the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare, Paul Martin, explained in November 1947: 
“, . » health planning can best be done on a local or 
regional basis .. . the new national plan does not in 
any way lessen the role or lighten the responsibilities 
of the individual doctor, dentist, nurse or health 
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worker . . . [neither does it] lessen the momentum of 
provincial health services.” 

Provincial services receiving support from the 
Foundation during the current year include the Divi- 
sion of Maternal and Child Hygiene, Manitoba; the 
Divisions of Nutrition and Sanitary Engineering, 
New Brunswick; the Provincial Laboratories, Prince 
Edward Island; and the Greater Vancouver Metro- 
politan Health District, British Columbia. 

In addition, the Dominion government has made 
use of the advisory services of International Health 
Division representatives. In the years since the war 
these representatives have cooperated in a number of 
surveys on official request. One of them, of direct con- 
cern to planners of the national health program, was a 
critical study of epidemiological services throughout 
the Dominion. More localized surveys were made in 
Cape Breton Island and Halifax, Nova Scotia. In con- 
nection with its program in public health education 
the International Health Division has also aided the 
development of the East York-Leaside demonstration 
health center organized by the Department of Health 
of Ontario and the University of Toronto. 


LaTIn AMERICA 


In Mexico, Peru, Bolivia, Chile and several other 
Latin American countries, operating programs in 
public health are rapidly becoming a part of the 
national picture. 

Cooperative public health activities in Mexico 
radiate from a central office in Mexico City known 
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as the Oficina de Especializaci6n Sanitaria. As a 
dependency of the Secretariat of Health and Welfare, 
this office not only supervises the development of 
new public health methods for Mexico but also co- 
ordinates cooperative projects of the government 
and the International Health Division. In 1948 six 
training centers and demonstration health units 
received support from the International Health 
Division through the office in Mexico City. The most 
outstanding of these centers is the one in Tacuba, 
set up primarily as a model health unit and teaching 
station for the School of Public Health. This year the 
Federal District took over the Tacuba center from 
the Director General of Health for States and Terri- 
tories. The center is thus charged with the responsi- 
bility for health services to a much larger population 
than it previously served. 

The International Health Division is collaborating 
with the government of Peru to carry out a reorgan- 
ization of the Ministry of Health, as provided by a 
national law passed in December 1945. The reorgan- 
ization envisages the gradual transformation of 
technical services in order to put specially prepared 
personnel on a full-time basis with adequate salaries 
and tenure of office. These services will replace highly 
centralized departments staffed by part-time special- 
ists and functioning independently of one another. 
The ultimate goal is to establish or consolidate well- 
rounded rural health programs serving the people of 
outlying areas. In the ministry itself a new depart- 
ment called the Division of Development of Program 
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was established in 1948 as the core of the new system. 
It will supervise well-integrated services for the selec- 
tion and training of personnel, the control of diseases, 
the development of rural health services and the 
promotion of a system of regional diagnostic labora- 
tories through the National Institute of Hygiene. 
The International Health Division is continuing its 
support of the Peruvian program through a grant 
toward the 1949 work of the new division. 

The Rockefeller Foundation’s first contact with 
Peru goes back almost 30 years to a successful cam- 
paign for the elimination of yellow fever from the 
coastal belt. Some years later a malaria control 
program was undertaken in the coastal valleys, and 
this was followed by the organization of a complete 
model health service in Ica, an important coastal 
department made up of four provinces. This year, as a 
part of the new program, a departmental health service 
has been started in Arequipa. The Arequipa health 
service will be the first application on a large scale of 
the principles developed in Ica. Its director studied in 
Chile on an International Health Division fellowship. 

Yellow fever, malaria, typhus and hookworm 
disease, the great endemic diseases of Bolivia, have 
long made serious inroads on the health of populations 
in rural areas. Each disease is restricted to a definite 
region. Typhus occurs mainly on the high plateau 
where three quarters of the people live. Malaria is 
found mainly on the eastern slope of the Andes, 
where the high plateau breaks down in a succession of 
steep gorges and fertile valleys to the Amazon plain. 
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Yellow fever and hookworm are confined to the vast 
lowland area of the upper Amazon and Parana 
basins, which is larger than France and the Low 
Countries combined. Recently plague has also oc- 
curred in this area. 

The special government services developed with 
support from the International Health Division since 
1932 have been merged into a Division of Epidemi- 
ology and Control of Rural Endemic Diseases. Early 
this year the division became involved by an epi- 
demic of louse-borne typhus in the Indian population 
of the high plateau. As it threatened to spread to La 
Paz the division set up intensive delousing units with 
road blocks on all entering highways, thereby 
bringing the epidemic under contro] in October. A 
determined effort is being made to exterminate 
plague-bearing domestic rats which have gradually 
invaded the southern portion of the country. 

During the past ten years the International Health 
Division has collaborated closely with Chilean au- 
thorities in the development of public health services 
and the training of public health personnel. It has 
given active support to the development of the School 
of Public Health and a model health unit known as 
the Quinta Normal Health Center. From modest 
beginnings in 1943 this center has grown into a large 
and important organization serving the complete 
health needs of some 75,000 persons in a poor section 
of Santiago. It is also used as a field training station 
for public health students in Chile, and from other 
South American countries. With its staff of 30 full- 
time workers it is a valuable demonstration of what 
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can be done through government supervision and 
coordination of the various phases of public health 
activity. This particular health center has served as a 
proving ground to determine the administrative 
policies best suited to the needs of Chile. On its model 
four other centers have been started in different parts 
of the country. 


FINLAND 


The International Health Division ts contributing 
a small fund to the Finnish government for research 
in the control of venereal diseases. Before the war 
the venereal disease rates in Finland were extremely 
low, but during the war there was a sharp increase. 
The incidence of both syphilis and gonorrhea is now 
several times as high as it was in 1939. Dr. Tavno 
Imari Putkonen, a specialist in this field, started a 
small control program in May 1946. Some 350 
physicians were given special training in the use of 
penicillin, and 35,000 cases of gonorrhea have now 
been treated by this new method. The trained physi- 
cians receive penicillin free of charge on condition 
that they report the follow-up of their cases. 

Using the data obtained by these men, Dr. Putko- 
nen has started to analyze the value of penicillin in 
treating gonorrhea, with special attention to the pos- 
sibility that penicillin may mask a concomitant 
syphilis infection. 


NETHERLANDS 


Before modern techniques of sanitation can be 
widely adopted in Europe, it is necessary that their 
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cost be lowered. This is particularly true in the case 
of sewage treatment. Even in America the high cost 
of this service has limited its use. In Europe, with its 
high population density and lower standards of living, 
sewage treatment is perhaps more essential but is less 
widely used. A study of the basic problem in Euro- 
pean countries appears highly desirable at this time. 

The first step in this direction is research, notably 
on the activated sludge process which gives most 
promise for development. This process uses complex 
biological colonies, known as activated sludge, to 
feed upon and thus remove organic material from 
sewage. 

The amount of work which has been done on the 
problems of purification by the activated sludge 
process is, unfortunately, limited. The vast majority 
of research during the past 25 years has been of the 
practical variety, carried out in sewage plants. This 
type of work necessarily is limited by the inflexibility 
of the plant itself and by the narrow range in which 
observations are carried out. 

The Sanitary Engineering Division of the Nether- 
lands Applied Research Council is one of the first in 
Europe to undertake basic research in this field. A 
staff engineer has been assigned to study one phase 
of the activated sludge process in the Biochemical 
Laboratories of the Technical University of Delft, 
under the personal direction of Dr. A. J. Kluyver, an 
outstanding microbiologist. The International Health 
Division has aided this study. The Applied Research 
Council is particularly interested in theoretical meth- 
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ods for increasing the speed and completeness of the 
action of sludge upon sewage. Possible methods of 
increasing the efficiency of purification are under 
investigation, utilizing plant-produced rather than 
pure culture strains of sludge. 


Ecypt 


With the object of developing a cooperative pro- 
gram the Egyptian government in 1947 requested 
the International Health Division to conduct a survey 
of the medical and public health facilities available 
in Egypt. 

While the establishment of an adequate public 
health program in any country is dependent on many 
factors, such as geography, economics and social 
development, these items assume unusual impor- 
tance in Egypt. Geographically Egypt is a large bar- 
ren desert pierced by the Nile River for a distance of 
650 miles. A narrow strip along the Nile, varying 
from a mile in width at the southern extremity to 
160 miles at the mouth of the Delta in the north, 
comprises most of the 12,000 square miles of inhabit- 
able land. Of Egypt’s total land area only 3 per cent 
is productive, and this must support a population of 
nearly 20,000,000 people. If the present high birth 
rate of 40 per thousand continues and no new means 
of expanding the cultivated area or of increasing in- 
dustrial labor possibilities are found, this country may 
face a serious problem of overpopulation. In the 
meantime, even at the inflated postwar level, the 
rural population, comprising more than two-thirds 
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of the people, subsists on an income of $6 to $8 per 
month per family, and the urban group does little 
better. The social and medical problems implied by 
such a low economic level are apparent. 

In 1948 the International Health Division par- 
ticipated in the organization of a demonstration 
program in village sanitation and health. It is de- 
signed to show that modern health procedures can 
operate most effectively at the local level and that 
they can be kept within the economic means of the 
community and the federal government. 

A group of five villages in Calyube Province north 
of Cairo was chosen for the program. Headquarters 
are at the rural health unit in Sindabis village. Here 
as in most other rural areas of Egypt, flies and primi- 
tive sanitation have resulted in a high and crippling 
incidence of infant and adult dysenteries, schisto- 
somiasis and eye disorders. According to the latest 
vital statistics, diarrhea and enteritis account for 36 
per cent of all the deaths in Egypt. The infant 
mortality rate is perhaps as high as 400 per 1,000 
births. Almost all school children suffer from tra- 
choma or acute inflammation of the eyes. Ninety-seven 
per cent of the population have schistosomiasis. 

Early efforts of the staff have been directed toward 
a survey of the sanitary facilities within each of the 
five villages and to a family survey of Sindabis. At 
the same time, routine insect studies such as fly 
counts, lice and flea studies and mosquito recon- 
naissance were instituted. The sanitary serv.ces 
which have so far been organized include refuse dis- 
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posal, DDT house spraying, routine water sampling 
and the application of fly larvicides within the 
villages. Sanitary water supplies and sewage systems 
are to be installed in the near future. 

It 1s the hope of the International Health Division 
that the health center and surrounding villages can 
be developed into a model local health service and 
training unit. Experience within the villages indicates 
that complete cooperation of the villagers may be 
anticipated. The people have taken an active interest 
in the progress of the work and have in some cases 
initiated sanitary measures of their own accord. 


CRETE 


The Greek government has shown a deep interest 
in the health of its people. In the past 15 years, during 
which it has maintained close working relations with 
the International Health Division, a considerable 
amount of joint work has been done in malaria and 
public health education. In 1947 Greek officials and 
representatives of the Athens School of Hygiene 
expressed concern over the fundamental problem of 
maintaining public health activities in communities 
with low standards of living. Too frequently they 
find that the economy of underdeveloped areas 
proves inadequate to support such activities even 
after they have been firmly established with special 
funds. A possible solution in the opinion of public 
health authorities is long-range planning to raise the 
standard of living simultaneously with the promotion 


of public health. 
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The Island of Crete has been selected as the site of 
an experiment in over-all regional planning. At the 
invitation of the Greek government, the International 
Health Division, the Social Sciences and the Natural 
Sciences of The Rockefeller Foundation are collabo- 
rating in a survey of island conditions. The aim is to 
study the total economy of the island as it is affected 
by the conditions of agriculture, health, education, 
industry, transportation and the exploitation of 
natural resources. Through this integrated approach 
the directors of the survey intend to recommend a 
public health program correlated with long-range 
economic planning. At the same time they propose to 
develop model survey procedures applicable in other 
backward regions. 

With an area of 3,320 square miles and a popula- 
tion of nearly half a million people, Crete is the fourth 
largest island in the Mediterranean. While a large 
part of the island is covered by mountains, from 25 
to 35 per cent of the land area is arable. The present 
economy is predominantly agricultural, with little 
or no manufacturing. Upland plains provide good 
pasturage during the summer months, and the lower 
hills and valleys yield abundant crops of olives, grapes 
and oranges. Cotton, tobacco, cereals, apples, al- 
monds and carobs are cultivated to a lesser degree. 
Although Crete is a relatively prosperous region in 
Greece, agricultural methods are primitive, and bad 
roads hinder the transport of produce. Public works 
in general have received little attention. 
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Data on disease are difficult to obtain as no ade- 
quate system of reporting is in operation. Malaria, 
which used to afflict 40 per cent of the Greek popula- 
tion in epidemic years, has been reduced to a mini- 
mum by the DDT control campaign carried out by 
military authorities, the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration and the World Health 
Organization. Tuberculosis rates, however, probably 
average from 200 to 300 per 10,000 population, As no 
modern sanitation exists, typhoid ts endemic, along 
with various forms of dysentery and tnsect-borne 
diseases. The island is not well supplied with doctors 
and lacks trained laboratory technicians and nurses. 

With the technological, economic and sociological 
techniques now available Crete presents an oppor- 
tunity to introduce the full benefits of modern public 
health. 


PUBLIC HEALTH EDUCATION 


Aid to education in the field of public health has 
long been a feature of the program of the Interna- 
tional Health Division. Health programs, no matter 
how well conceived, must be implemented by quali- 
fied persons if they are to be effective. Public health 
education is the cornerstone of public health. 

Medical care, a relatively new aspect of public 
health, is a field with rapidly growing social implica- 
tions. The educational activities of the International 
Health Division for 1948 were concerned with the 
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promotion of medical care education, general aid to 
schools and institutions of public health and nursing, 
and postgraduate fellowships for public health work- 
ers in all branches and from all parts of the world. 


MepbicaL Care EpucaTion 


In the last three decades there have been notable 
advances in both curative and preventive medicine. 
The two fields are drawing closer together, with 
preventive work increasing in prominence all the 
time. Preventive medicine and the provision of health 
or medica] care have assumed new importance, largely 
as the result of a new and broader conception of 
health as a basic human need. The development and 
maintenance of physical and mental! well-being, as 
well as the alleviation of illness, is now accepted as 
the proper function of medicine. And the assurance of 
such service to all individuals, regardless of financial 
status, is coming to be recognized as a public respon- 
sibility. The adoption of this view has widened the 
horizons of public health, and consequently public 
health schools have had to extend their area of 
operations. 

The Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public 
Health was founded in 1916 with the aid of The 
Rockefeller Foundation. It has remained one of the 
most influential institutions in this field, growing 
through the years to keep pace with new develop- 
ments. Today it is planning further expansion in 
order to meet the demands occasioned by the in- 
creased scope of public health activities. The school 
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is now orienting its program toward health care, 
mental hygiene and public health nursing. 

Students today when they return to their public 
health positions face quite different problems from 
those encountered by the students of 20 years ago. 
The social implications of disease and disability have 
become more evident. The increasing load of responsi- 
bility put on health officials by the administration of 
medical care programs makes it imperative that in- 
struction be changed. Health officers need training 
in the sociological ramifications of public health and 
in medical care administration. Plans have already 
been made to give these subjects a conspicuous place 
in the curriculum. 

Within the new medical care programs, prevention 
of mental disease should occupy a large role. The 
mental health units established by many health de- 
partments point up the need for specially trained per- 
sonnel, The School of Hygiene and Public Health has 
already made a start on this problem through a spe- 
cialized teaching program, established with financial 
assistance from the International Health Division. 
The program is now being put on a permanent basis. 

Following up previous efforts to integrate the 
teaching of public health nursing with courses tn 
general public health administration, the school is 
increasing postgraduate training facilities for nurses 
and also strengthening the teaching of public health 
nursing in the regular Master of Public Health course. 
Opportunities for supervised field training for public 
health workers are being expanded in cooperation 
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with the Eastern Health District of Baltimore City. 
The school hopes to extend its program of field train- 
ing into rural areas as well. 

All of these new plans are facilitated by a recently 
established Medical Development Committee, or- 
ganized and directed by Dr. Lowell J. Reed, formerly 
director of the School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
and now vice-president of the university in charge of 
medical affairs. The committee, composed of the 
heads of the Schools of Medicine and Hygiene and of 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital, examines all new plans 
in order to coordinate the interests and activities 
of the sister institutions. This cooperative arrange- 
ment has already borne fruit in effecting greater 
economies and effictency. 

The Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public 
Heaith has had the continuous support of The 
Rockefeller Foundation since its founding. From 1916 
to 1947 the Foundation provided a total of over 
$8,000,000. The new program, of cardinal significance 
in the furtherance of public health, is a costly one, 
requiring $150,000 a year over and above present 
funds. The university is, however, firmly convinced 
of its validity, and has undertaken to provide one half 
of this amount. In 1948 The Rockefeller Foundation, 
through the International Health Division, granted 
the additional $750,000 to enable this work to go 
forward over a ten-year period. 

The International Health Division in 1948 made 
two additional grants to increase training opportuni- 
ties for medical care administration, one to the 
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University of Toronto and the other to the University 
of California. 

In Canada there is recognition of the need for 
facilities to train physicians and others in the ad- 
ministration of medical care programs. At present 
no such facilities exist, and there is a shortage of well- 
qualified personnel. Nevertheless, there has been 
considerable development of plans for prepaid medi- 
cal care by both official and voluntary agencies. 
Planning of this sort has been greatly encouraged by 
the Canadian government’s new national health 
program, in which all of the provinces except one 
have indicated their desire to participate. Provincial 
governments and medical associations, the Canadian 
Blue Cross and many large industries have all offered 
plans for comprehensive medical and hospital care. 
As these plans are put into practice the need for 
trained leadership becomes more urgent. 

The School of Hygiene of the University of To- 
ronto, with the aid of an International Health 
Division grant, is planning to incorporate instruction 
and studies in medical care administration in its 
curriculum. In addition to giving instruction in the 
mechanics of administering medical and hospital 
services the schoo! will attempt to relate the teaching 
of medical care administration to the teaching and 
practice of groups already furnishing medical treat- 
ment services, namely, public health workers, hos- 
pital workers, and physicians and dentists in private 
practice. The course should be of help to candidates 
for the Diploma in Public Health as weil as specialists 
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in medical administration. It is hoped that the pro- 
gram will broaden the view of workers in all branches 
of public health and will lead to fuller appreciation of 
the possibilities and difficulties of better integration 
of health services. 

The School of Public Health of the University of 
California has also taken steps to broaden its curricu- 
lum with regard for the mounting social implications 
of medical care. This year support of the Interna- 
tional Health Division for expansion of the school’s 
Department of Public Health and Medical Adminis- 
tration was continued. 

The curriculum for 1949-50 has been extensively 
revised, and several new major subject areas have 
been added. Two of these are in the undergraduate 
field. The first, in public health education, is designed 
to prepare students for junior health education posi- 
tions with governmental or voluntary agencies, or for 
postgraduate study in health education. The other 
is a major termed pre-administration, which should 
prepare students for positions as administrative 
assistants in health departments, junior executive 
posts in hospital, medical care and health insurance 
plans and in voluntary agencies, or for graduate 
study in hospital administration. 

The graduate courses of study are also being re- 
organized in keeping with the tendency to consider 
the fields of public health practice, medical care 
administration and hospital administration as one 
over-all organizational and administrative problem. 
No student will receive the Master of Public Health 
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degree without having had a comprehensive view of 
the entire public health field. Specialists in any one 
division will have a good working knowledge of the 
others and will be aware of the interrelationship be- 
tween them. In line with this, the entire group of 
administrative courses in the Master of Public Health 
program will in a sense prepare for the field of medical 
care administration. The differentiation between the 
curricula for the three fields will be largely one of 
slanting toward the particular specialty. 

In addition, two very definite projects in the prac- 
tical aspects of medical care administration are 
planned. The first involves a visit to several of the 
outstanding medical cooperatives and health insur- 
ance programs in the State of Washington, a leader 
in the field. The second project is a similar study of 
the Ross-Loos Clinic in Los Angeles. The experiences 
and materials to be gained through both investiga- 
tions should be of value in helping the school to de- 
velop its new curriculum along sound lines. 


ScHOOLS or PuBiic HEALTH ABROAD 


The 1948 program of the International Health 
Division in public health education included aid to 
schools in South America, Europe and Asia as well as 
North America. Support was continued to institutions 
in the Netherlands, Sweden, Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Great Britain, Norway and the Philippines. Grants 
were renewed for the University of Chile School of 
Public Health and the National Institute of Health 
in China, while assistance was given for the first time 
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to the National School of Hygiene, Bogota, Colom- 
bia, and the University of Rome Engineering School. 

The Institute of Preventive Medicine in Leiden, 
affiliated with the Medical Faculty of the University 
of Leiden, is one of the most important institutions 
in Holland engaged in the teaching of preventive 
medicine. Courses are given. for undergraduates, 
medica] officers and sanitary engineers. A diploma in 
public health is awarded to graduate students after 
two years of study, one of which is spent in field 
practice. In addition, the istitute conducts a con- 
siderable amount of fundamental research. In 1948 a 
grant from the International Health Division enabled 
the schoo! to purchase much needed books, chemicals 
and laboratory apparatus in the United States. 

The International Health Division has been col- 
laborating since 1943 with the University of Chile, 
the National Department of Health and the Bacterio- 
logical Institute in the creation and maintenance of a 
School of Public Health in the University of Chile. 
Although originally intended as an agency for pre- 
paring technical personnel in the public health 
services of Chile, the school has also trained inspec- 
tors and physicians from Bolivia, Peru, Paraguay and 
Uruguay. It has met with considerable success, but 
the faculty feels that there is room for improvement 
and is making every effort to better its program. The 
International Health Division is continuing in an 
advisory capacity and in addition has granted 
financial aid for 1949-§0. 
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The development of Italian teaching facilities in 
public health engineering is being furthered by an In- 
ternational Health Division grant to the Engineering 
School of the University of Rome. At present there 
are practically no opportunities for study in public 
health engineering in Italy, and engineers desiring to 
enter the public health field must either go abroad for 
training or try to work as best they can without it. 
The proposed department at the University of Rome 
will function in cooperation with the Superior In- 
stitute of Hygiene, so that instruction will be given 
to engineers in the medical and biological aspects of 
public health and to medical students in the funda- 
mentals of public health engineering. The university 
is appropriating an amount considerably greater than 
the contribution of the International Health Division 
towards the establishment of the new department. It 
is hoped that the project will lead to permanent 
development of public health engineering in Italy. 

The National Institute of Health, China, has 
received assistance from the International Health 
Division since 1940. In 1948 a grant was made to 
permit the work of the institute to continue during 
1949. Inflation and political unrest in China have 
hampered the operations of the institute, but an 
attempt is being made to carry on in spite of difficul- 
ties. Activities of the institute aided by the Division’s 
contribution include nutrition studies, biological! 
standardization work, schistosomiasis studies, sant- 
tary chemistry, the collection of vital statistics, 
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training of nurses and other public health personnel, 
purchase of laboratory animals and equipment, and 
purchase of journal subscriptions and books. 


Scuyoo.ts or Nursine 


Throughout the world there is a rising interest both 
in improving the quality and in extending the scope 
of nursing education. The shortage of nurses, ac- 
centuated by the recent war, undoubtedly has 
contributed to this, but other factors have had an 
influence also. 

Foremost of these is perhaps the growing accept- 
ance of full professional status for nurses, which in 
itself implies higher standards of education and 
selection of students. Furthermore, the medical world 
now acknowledges freely the indispensability of 
skilled and well-trained nurses in the practice of 
medicine and public health. Medical men are also 
coming to realize that the nurse 1s needed and must 
be trained in an ever growing list of specialities. The 
ability to give care to the acutely ill remains an 
integral part of nursing work, but it is no longer the 
whole of it. Nurses are needed in psychiatry, physio- 
therapy, disease prevention, welfare work and a host 
of other new fields. 

In public health the nurse has an especially vital 
function to fulfil]. She is the connecting link between 
the individual and the health specialist. In many 
instances she is the executor of the health officer’s 
policies, and the attitude of the people in regard to 
public health measures depends in considerable de- 
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gree on the way in which the public health nurse 
carries them out. 

The present vigorous concern of private organiza- 
tions and governments with the advancement of nurs- 
ing is one of the most promising developments in medi- 
cine and public health today. The International Health 
Division nursing consultants have been and still are 
working with health officials in India, Egypt, Turkey, 
Iran and in South America and the Caribbean coun- 
tries in an effort to improve nursing education sys- 
tems in those regions. Aid was continued to schools of 
nursing in Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, 
Ecuador, Venezuela, Norway, Yugoslavia, Poland 
and Colombia. 

The School of Nursing, Bogota, Colombia, has 
received support from the International Health 
Division since its creation in 1943. It is one of the 
leading schools in South America and has been of 
value in improving the quality of medical service in 
Colombia by providing skilled nurses. In 1948 the 
International Health Division renewed its assistance 
with a grant to help the school enlarge its curriculum 
through the establishment of a psychiatric teaching 
unit in the Women’s Menta! Hospital in Bogota. 

A new project of the International Health Division 
in the field of nursing education is in aid of the Na- 
tional School of Nursing tn Ceylon. Public health 
services in Ceylon have developed to quite a high 
level, except in regard to nursing. Government health 
officials and leading private practitioners are agreed 
that one of the first steps that must be taken to 
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remedy this condition 1s reorganization of the nursing 
school at Colombo. In so doing they hope to attract 
more and better-qualified candidates and to modern- 
ize the curriculum so as to emphasize the preventive 
and social aspects of medicine and nursing. The 
International Health Division’s grant will enable the 
school to have the supervisory services of two 
American nursing specialists for four years to get this 
program off to a sound start. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND LRAVEL GRANTS 


In 1948 the International Health Division con- 
tinued its well-established policy of assisting public 
health education through fellowships for public 
health workers to study outside their own countries. 
Fellowships were granted to 130 individuals from 33 
countries on every continent. Among them were 63 
physicians, 37 nurses, 17 sanitary engineers and 13 
other specialists, One hundred and twenty-three of 
them studied in the United States and Canada, two 
in Mexico, two in Finland and one each in Chile and 
Switzerland. Travel grants were made to 31 persons 
from 17 countries. The entire program is helping to 
make it possible for public health experts from all 
parts of the world to learn about work done in coun- 
tries from which they were isolated because of the 
recent war. 
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physiology again occupied a prominent place in 
the activities of the Medical Sciences. The 
Foundation encouraged the orientation of medicine 
in general and psychiatry in particular toward the 
study of health and normality with grants to Harvard 
University for studies in personality and in student 
health, and to the Child Research Council of Denver 
for research in child development. Grants were made 
to a group of institutions in the United States and 
abroad to support research in various aspects of the 
basic biology of mental disease. The division allo- 
cated funds to two medical schools for general support 
of their departments of psychiatry, and to Princeton 
University for research in the psychology of percep- 
tion. Closely related to the psychiatric program were 
two grants in genetics, one to the University of 
Copenhagen for study of the hereditary factors in- 
volved in mental defectiveness and the other to 
Harvard University for a genetic study of the 
Navaho community at Ramah, New Mexico. 
Substantial grants to two medical schools in the 
United States furthered the specialty of dermatology. 
Other projects supported include a study of medical 


lf 1948 the program in psychiatry, neurology and 
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student selection at the University of London, a 
survey on public attitudes in regard to animal experi- 
mentation by the National Society for Medical Re- 
search, and a project in the coordination of voluntary 
health agencies. The Foundation gave assistance to 
one medical school for improvement of its animal 
house facilities and to a leading Negro medical school 
for general support. | 

The grants in aid to some extent reflected the di- 
vision’s interest in psychiatry and related subjects, 
many of them, whether for travel and study, pur- 
chase of equipment or research directly, being in 
those categories. However, both fellowships and 
grants in aid continued to be awarded in a diversity 
of fields and among men of many countries. Founda- 
tion funds permitted well over 100 persons to travel 
and pursue advanced study in their specialties either 
in the United States or some country other than their 
own. Relatively small grants in aid gave stimulation 
to research abroad by enabling schools and other 
institutions to acquire badly needed supplies and 
equipment purchasable only with dollars. 


PSYCHIATRY, NEUROLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY 


Harvarp UNIvErRsiIty 
PSYCHIATRY 

Harvard University has received a six-year grant 
of $74,880 for teaching and research in psychiatry 
at the Harvard Medical School under the direction of 
Dr. Stanley Cobb, chief of the Psychiatric Service 
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and head of the Department of Neuropathology. 
This brings the Foundation’s support of the psychi- 
atric program at Harvard Medical School and the 
Massachusetts Genera! Hospital to a total of $896,880 
since 1933. 

The first grant to Harvard Medical School and 
Massachusetts General Hospital in 1933 was for the 
purpose of setting up a new kind of psychiatric 
service. Until that time, institutional psychiatry had 
been practiced and taught almost entirely in hos- 
pitals remote from medical schools and scarcely 
related to the practice of medicine as a whole. This 
isolation contributed to the failure of psychiatry to 
develop the scientific progress characteristic of other 
medical specialties. Furthermore, increasing knowl- 
edge of the strictly organic aspects of disease had 
resulted in neglect of the emotional disturbances 
which frequently accompany and contribute to ill- 
nesses as they are observed in general hospitals. The 
establishment of an active psychiatric service in a 
general hospital was intended to correct these defects. 
The plan has since been copied by many other medi- 
cal schools and hospitals. Many of the key personnel 
in the new units received their training under Dr. 
Cobb at Harvard. 

The new funds are to provide stable support for 
teachers and research workers in the junior profes- 
sorial ranks for the remainder of Dr. Cobb’s tenure. 
It is hoped that at the end of that time the university, 
the hospital and other outside sources will be in a 
position to assume complete financial responsibility 
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for the department. The grant terminates The 
Rockefeller Foundation’s support to one of the 
pioneer efforts to show the value of a psychiatric 
department in a general teaching hospital. The ex- 
ample set by the Harvard-Massachusetts General 
Psychiatric Service has been and may continue to be 
a valuable stimulus in the growth of psychiatric 
teaching and the hospital study and care of emotional 
disorders. 


Western RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
PSYCHIATRY 


The School of Medicine at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, has recently been undergoing a 
rapid development. As part of this growth, the De- 
partment of Psychiatry has been completely reorgan- 
ized and considerably expanded under the leadership 
of Dr. Douglas D. Bond. Dr. Bond, who served as 
psychiatrist to the Eighth Air Force during the war, 
has stressed the teaching and research functions of 
the department in his reorganization program. 

Dr. William K. Jordan is head of the department's 
new research division, which is engaged in both 
clinical and laboratory work. Already under in- 
vestigation are the physiology of insulin shock 
treatment and the possible role of male and female 
sex hormones 1n various psychiatric disorders. Several 
of the basic science departments, notably biochem- 
istry, are anxious to develop cooperative research 
programs in the basic biology of mental disease. Such 
fundamental research is of great importance to the 
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continued progress of psychiatry; Dr. Jordan pro- 
poses to undertake several studies along these lines. 

Under the increased teaching program the depart- 
ment participates in the training of medical students, 
interns and residents at Cleveland State Hospital 
and the Crile Veterans Administration Hospital, as 
well as at University Hospitals. Fellowships for ad- 
vanced workers are available at University Hospitals. 
Instruction at all three institutions is closely coordi- 
nated and supervised by the department. Courses in 
psychoanalysis and child psychiatry and psychiatric 
training for social workers and nurses are also offered. 

The emphasis on academic matters does not mean 
that clinical services are being neglected. On the 
contrary, they have been extended and thoroughly 
integrated with the general treatment program of 
University Hospitals. But Dr. Bond believes that 
the department’s most important purpose is to serve 
as a research center and training organization. The 
psychiatric needs of the Cleveland area, as of other 
regions, are great and are likely to become greater. 
In the long run they will be met best by an increase 
in psychiatric knowledge and in the numbers of 
trained psychiatrists. The Rockefeller Foundation’s 
grant of $70,000 1s for the support of the department’s 
research division for five years. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
PSYCHIATRY 


For the past 15 years The Rockefeller Foundation 
has been supporting research in psychiatry at the 
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Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine 
through grants totaling $529,100. The program was 
first under the direction of Dr. Adolf Meyer, and is 
continuing under his successor, Dr. John C. White- 
horn. The original grant in 1933 was one of the first 
made by the Foundation for work in nervous and 
mental diseases. Since then, the department has 
been conducting significant research. 

The work has followed three general lines: Dr. Leo 
Kanner works in the children’s clinic on problems 
of child behavior. Dr. Curt Richter has been prin- 
cipally engaged in a long-term study of appetite and 
other physiological drives. Perhaps best known is his 
demonstration that laboratory rats, given free access 
to a variety of pure foods, will select from them a 
completely balanced diet which varies directly with 
varying biological needs. Dr. Horsley Gantt, who 
studied for several years in Russia with Pavlov, 
continues his work as one of the few contemporary 
students of the conditioned reflex. One of his principal 
Interests is the adaptation of conditioned reflex 
techniques to the diagnostic study of human patients. 

The group has found a firm place within the regular 
university budget. The university takes care of major 
salaries. Additional outside support is becoming in- 
creasingly available. The Rockefeller Foundation 
has appropriated $100,000 as a terminal grant to the 
department. The grant is intended as a stabilization 
fund, expendable at the department’s discretion, dur- 
ing the transition from Foundation support to a time 
when the university can assume entire responsibility. 
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UNIVERSITY oF OxForD 
NEUROHISTOLOGY 


The phenomenon of pain has since earliest times 
interested scientists and laymen alike. This is only 
natural in view of the frequency and variety of pain. 
Most descriptions and theories of pain, however, are 
based on subjective observation. Because of the 
complexity and intricacy of the nervous system the 
existent body of accurate knowledge about the exact 
mechanism of pain is far from complete. 

One of the keys to better understanding of painful 
sensations is fuller information on the microscopic 
anatomy of the structures involved. Such informa- 
tion has been very hard to obtain because the ex- 
tremely minute elements of nerve cells and fibers do 
not stain easily, and hence are not readily visualized. 
Details observed in one preparation frequently could 
not be brought out again in another. This problem 
is now being solved. Dr. Graham Weddell of the 
Department of Human Anatomy, University of 
Oxford, has developed a new intravital stain tech- 
nique for nerve tissue, using the dye methylene blue. 
This dye is specific for nerve cells. That is, when 
injected into living tissue, it stains nerve cells ex- 
clusively or much more deeply than any others. 
When the tissue is then examined under the micro- 
scope, the nerve cells are clearly defined. Although 
Ehrich introduced methylene blue as a neuro- 
histological stain many years ago, it remained for 
Dr. Weddell and his colleagues to modify and refine 
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its use so that highly complete and reproducible re- 
sults are obtained. 

The new technique has already been of great 
value. With it, Dr. Weddell and his associates have 
been able to correct certain errors in the previous 
conception of the distribution of sensory nerves in the 
skin. Study of the nerve supply of muscles and of the 
spinal and cerebral pathways of sensory impulses, 
using the new method, has shed much light on the 
clinical aspects of nerve injuries. A large and promis- 
ing field for more detailed investigation of the relation- 
ship between neural anatomical patterns and motor 
and sensory nerve functions has been opened up. 

Plans have been made to improve the new methyl- 
ene blue technique and to extend its usefulness. A 
number of extremely technical studies on the neuro- 
histology of normal animal tissues, the degeneration 
of central nervous system fibers and the organization 
of sensory cells are projected. The investigation of 
pain is progressing along electrophysiological and 
clinical routes as well as along histological lines. The 
integration of all three approaches should provide 
some of the answers to the how and why of pain. A 
grant of $83,025 has been made to support the 
researches of Dr. Weddell and his collaborators for a 
period of five years. 


Carpirr Ciry Menta, Hospitar 
BRAIN CHEMISTRY 


The Cardiff City Mental Hospital, the principal 
psychiatric hospital in Wales, is closely associated for 
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teaching purposes with the National Welsh School of 
Medicine. It was taken over and used as an emer- 
gency hospital during the war, but plans are now 
under way to build up the hospital as a neuropsychi- 
atric research center combining laboratory and 
clinical research and as a regional center for all 
mental hospitals in Wales. 

Dr. Derek Richter has succeeded Dr. Juda Quastel, 
whose researches at the hospital in the past were 
aided by The Rockefeller Foundation, as director of 
the biochemistry laboratory. This laboratory is sup- 
ported by the British Medical Research Council as 
well as by the hospital. Dr. Richter and his colleagues 
have been conducting investigations in the bio- 
chemistry of normal and pathological brain tissue, 
particularly the enzymes of nervous tissue and their 
alteration in disease. At present he is attempting to 
correlate mental disorders with biochemical changes 
in the brain; such changes have already been demon- 
strated in experimental animals as a result of dis- 
turbed emotional states and electric shock therapy. 
Radioactive tracer methods are being utilized, and a 
technique recently devised by Dr. Richter permits 
the isolation in quantity of the nuclei of cerebral 
cortex nerve cells, thus opening many opportunities 
for the study of nuclear physiology and biochemistry 
in health and disease. Dr. Richter proposes to con- 
tinue his present work and to undertake a special 
investigation of irritability or excitability in the 
central nervous system. The investigation is to be a 
comprehensive one and will include study of the ef- 
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fects of drugs and of the physiological and endocri- 
nological factors which influence this phenomenon. 

It is the opinion of many persons that the solution 
of at least a part of the mental disease problem is to 
be found in better understanding of the fundamental 
biochemistry of nervous activity. The Foundation in 
1948 appropriated $36,450 for five years to provide 
additional personnel for the continuation and expan- 
sion of Dr. Richter’s research in this field. 


KAROLINSKA INSTITUTE 
NEUROPHYSIOLOGY 


Dr. Carl G. Bernhard and Dr. Carl R. Skoglund 
of the Karolinska Institute, Stockholm, have for 
some time been conducting studies in the basic 
physiology of the spinal cord. Largely as a result of 
their work, the institute is now embarked on an ex- 
panded program of neurophysiological research. 

The new building of the Institute of General 
Physiology of the Karolinska Institute provides Dr, 
Bernhard and Dr. Skoglund with excellent laboratory 
space and equipment for the continuation of their 
investigations. The Rockefeller Foundation grant of 
$9,120 over a two-year period is to enable both these 
capable and productive men to devote all their time 
to research work. 


INSTITUTE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA HosPiTAL 
NEUROPHYSIOLOGY 


Both clinical and fundamental neurophysiological 
research at the Institute of the Pennsylvania Hos- 
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pital, Philadelphia, have received new impetus as a 
result of the establishment of a research division, with 
Dr. Per Olof Therman, formerly of the University 
of Helsinki, as full-time director. The hospital, which 
is affliated with the University of Pennsylvania 
School of Medicine, plans to have all of its young 
physicians in training spend a part of their period of 
service doing research under Dr. Therman’s direction. 
The laboratory equipment has been redesigned and 
modernized by Dr. Therman, and space ts adequate 
for an expanded research program. 

Dr. Therman’s work is concerned with the intrinsic 
properties of peripheral nerves and their effect on 
patterns of organization of the central nervous sys- 
tem. He is particularly interested in the comparative 
physiology of the nerves supplying flexor muscles 
(those whose contraction bends a joint) and those 
supplying extensors (whose contraction straightens 
out a joint). Smooth muscular action is dependent on 
perfect coordination of the two sets of opposing 
muscles; when one set is called into play, the other or 
opposing set must relax. The nervous system provides 
the necessary controlling action by means of the 
phenomenon known as reciprocal innervation. Some 
of the tensions and tremors of neurotic patients will 
be at least partially explained by a better under- 
standing of the operation of this coordinating mecha- 
nism and the disturbances that occur in it. The 
Foundation’s grant of $10,000 over a three-year 
period will enable Dr. Therman to carry on his funda- 
mental physiological investigations. 
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HaArvVARD UNIVERSITY 
STUDENT HEALTH 


From 1938 to 1942 the Department of Hygiene of 
Harvard University (comparable to the department 
of student health at other universities) conducted a 
special study of 262 well-adjusted undergraduates. 
The study, under the auspices of the Grant Founda- 
tion, was directed by Dr. Arlie V. Bock. Its purpose 
was first to observe a sample of presumably normal 
young men in terms of anatomical, physiological and 
psychological measurements and to obtain psychi- 
atric, hereditary and sociological descriptions. Sec- 
ondly, it was planned to test the predictive value of 
such observations in regard to the academic records 
and later life experiences of the subjects. The war 
made continuation of the study difficult, but 252 men 
are still available tor follow-up. 

Education is at present receiving a great deal of 
attention. Therefore it is reasonable to begin to learn 
more about the healthy and apparently normal 
students for whose education such large amounts of 
effort and money are being spent. Dr. Bock’s study 
has made a start in this direction. Continuing re- 
evaluation of the subjects should add to the com- 
pleteness of the project. Even if the original records 
prove to have little predictive value, the unfolding 
careers and medical histories of the group will un- 
doubtedly show much that will be of definite use in 
future long term studies of college men. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation has granted $10,000 for one year 
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toward the support of this work. The remainder of 
the necessary funds will be supplied by the university. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


The Rockefeller Foundation granted $54,000 over 
a three-year period to Harvard University for re- 
search in the dynamics of personality development 
under the direction of Professor Henry A. Murray, 
Jr. Dr. Murray has inaugurated a number of concrete 
methods for studying personality, notably various 
projective tests in which an individual’s personality 
is revealed by his interpretation of a picture, musical 
fragment or some other similar stimulus. One such 
procedure, the Thematic Apperception Test (TAT), 
is now widely used in clinical psychology. During the 
war Dr. Murray originated several methods of se- 
lecting personnel for the Office of Strategic Services. 

In psychological literature to date there is very 
little precisely formulated information on the de- 
sirable goals and aspects of human life. Most research 
in the past has dealt with variations from the normal 
or the ideal; the emphasis has been on physical and 
mental illness and abnormal mental states and be- 
havior patterns. One of the aims of Dr. Murray's 
present research program 1s to remedy this unfortu- 
nate imbalance, and to attempt to establish the fac- 
tors responsible for effective and happy living. 

Dr. Murray will test a large number of subjects of 
both sexes; the significantly well-adjusted individuals 
will then receive intensive examination and careful 
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study comparable to that heretofore reserved for the 
mentally distressed. Examination of the relationships 
between college roommates may provide definitions 
of some basic principles of friendship. Analysis of 
recordings of group discussions on debatable sociologi- 
cal topics has been selected as an effective means of 
determining the essentials of cooperative thinking. 
Detailed investigation of the psychology of the imagi- 
nation in healthy and sick persons 1s planned, in- 
cluding the identification of the imaginal themes 
occurring in patients with gastric ulcer, colitis, hy- 
perthyroidism, hypertension, bronchial asthma and 
stuttering. These results, together with data obtained 
from a survey of TAT material furnished by psy- 
chologists throughout the country, are to be the basis 
for a new manual for TAT workers, which will 
standardize means of interpreting test responses. 
Other work includes research on the theory and 
practice of personality assessment and construction 
of a system of personality classification more com- 
prehensive than those now in existence. 

The preoccupation of most modern writers and 
psychologists with the psychopathic and psychoneu- 
rotic has left people today with proportionately 
fewer images of human excellence. The absence of 
well-defined conceptions of the desired achievements 
of physical and mental health, friendship and co- 
operation also seriously handicaps therapists. Dr. 
Murray’s program, concerned as it is with the con- 
structive and positive side of human behavior, aims 
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to be of service in clinical psychology and the amelio- 
ration of widespread psychological ills. 


CyHitp RESEARCH CouNciL oF DENVER 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


The attention of medicine, as well as of psychology, 
is in the main focused on disease and variations from 
the usual. There is fairly general agreement on what 
constitutes disease, but as yet no uniformly accepted 
definition of normality exists. Dr. Alfred H. Wash- 
burn, director of the Child Research Council of 
Denver, and his associates are convinced that the 
answer lies in a thorough understanding of the whole 
life cycle of the human organism during growth and 
development. With this tn mind, a group of physi- 
clans, anthropologists, psychologists, biochemists and 
other specialists under Dr. Washburn’s direction has 
for a number of years been making a systematic 
study of children from infancy to adulthood. 

The study is directed at the children as individuals 
and at all the characteristics of each child in an 
attempt to determine what ts normal for each in body, 
mind, temperament and social relationships. The 
examinations thus fall] into three categories: 1) physi- 
cal characteristics, such as weight, height, chest 
depth and hip width; 2) functional or physiological 
characteristics, including basal metabolism, heart 
rate and muscle ability and coordination; 3) psy- 
chological characteristics, principally mental growth 
as it is reflected in the intelligence quotient (1.Q.), 
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personality measurement using mainly the Rorschach 
ink-spot tests, and evaluation of the child’s school, 
home and other environments. The information ob- 
tained is all correlated, and from it is emerging a 
clear picture of normal and aberrant growth and 
behavior patterns. In addition, much immediately 
useful knowledge has been gained. For instance, it 
was noted that mental prowth does not proceed unt- 
formly. Most children slow down at about the fifth 
year and show a period of relatively low J.Q. until 
about the seventh year. Widespread recognition of 
this important fact may modify the present frequent 
practice of deciding a child’s place in school by his 
I.Q. at the first or second grade level. 

The long-term nature of Dr. Washburn’s work is 
particularly significant. Childhood characteristics are 
important to study chiefly in the way they relate to 
the future happiness and health of the adult. The 
completeness of the data gathered by the council and 
the length of time covered by them permit a fairly ac- 
curate assessment of the factors determining the total 
character and personality of a mature individual. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has aided the work of 
the Child Research Council of Denver since 1939. 
This year a grant of $125,000 over a five-year period 
was made. 


Princeton UNIVERSITY 
PSYCHOLOGY OF PERCEPTION 


Physical science has progressed to its present ad- 
vanced state by means which have circumvented the 
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fact that no two human beings see the world in 
exactly the same way. Scientists have devised meth- 
ods of observation with criteria so clear as to result in 
substantial agreement among a variety of experi- 
menters, These methods, however, are not always 
applicable to the study of the nature of man himself. 
The understanding of man’s emotional life and social 
behavior is probably very closely interwoven with the 
problems of perception. And in this realm it is the sub- 
jective differences ignored by physical science which 
may be most significant. 

For a number of years the Foundation supported 
the research of Professor Adelbert Ames of the 
Dartmouth Eye Institute in the field of visual per- 
ception. Professor Ames has invented many new 
techniques and pieces of apparatus for exploring the 
formation of individual perceptions and judgments. 
His observations have stimulated other investigators 
in a wide range of fields. At present the Department 
of Psychology at Princeton University, under its new 
chairman, Professor Carroll C. Pratt, 1s adapting 
Professor Ames’ devices to the quantitative study of 
visual perception. 

Tt is well known that perceptions are the result of a 
synthesis of a great many different sensory data, 
such as color, space relationships and brightness. 
The weighting given to each depends, among other 
things, upon the individual’s past experience and 
future purposes. Dr. Pratt’s group intends to de- 
termine how much weight a given individual attaches 
to each of the several elements which compose a 
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single perception. Results of such work promise to 
be of two sorts. First, one may expect further evi- 
dence on the theoretical question of how it comes 
about that different people make different judgments 
when confronted with the same stimuli. On a more 
practical level clinical psychologists could use the 
tests In quantitative estimates of personality traits. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has granted $45,000, 
available for three years, to aid this project in the 
psychology of perception at Princeton University un- 
der the direction of Dr. Pratt. 


DERMATOLOGY 
University oF PENNSYLVANIA 


[tis a matter of common knowledge among medical 
men that the specialty of dermatology has been per- 
mitted to suffer from the lack of the application of 
the methods of medical science. The very ease with 
which skin lesions can be observed has perhaps dis- 
couraged the development of refined measurements 
and experimental techniques. Relatively few skin 
diseases result in dramatic emergency, a fact which 
to some extent may have deterred brilliant and en- 
terprising young men from entering the field. What- 
ever the explanation, the situation is unfortunate. 
Diseases of the skin not only cause endless distress 
through disfigurement and discomfort but frequently 
reflect disorders of the whole body. Increasingly they 
are being recognized as signals of emotional disturb- 
ance. Karly diagnosis and effective treatment of der- 
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matologic lesions might serve to head off disorders of 
more serious consequenrice. 2 

However, the status of dermatology is now, im- 
proving. In the recent war it was revealed that 1§ to 
70 per cent (depending on environmental conditions) 
of military disability was due to skin disorders. This 
disclosure has stimulated a number of able young 
men to enter the dermatological field. Developments 
in the basic sciences of bacteriology, mycology, 
biochemistry and physiology are providing new and 
improved methods for investigating the functions and 
disturbances of the skin. 

One of the most promising departments of derma- 
tology is that at the University of Pennsylvania 
School of Medicine, Philadelphia. In the two years 
of Dr. Donald M. Pillsbury’s chairmanship, both 
clinical and research facilities have been enlarged. 
There is an affiliation with the Skin and Cancer 
Hospital of Philadelphia, a well-equipped institution 
of about 50 beds. The department also has at its 
disposal some 15 beds at the Hospital of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, which also conducts a large 
outpatient department. Relations with other clinical 
specialties are close, and the consultation service 
provides a wide range of conditions useful in graduate 
teaching and research. Space for research laboratories 
and offices is provided by the School of Medicine and 
the Skin and Cancer Hospital]. In addition, research 
in virus diseases is carried on in conjunction with 
the excellent laboratories at the Children’s Hospital. 
Promising projects are already under way on the ba- 
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sic physiology, biochemistry, pathology and micro- 
biology of the skin. 

A large part of the department’s income comes 
from temporary funds for medical research, which 
has made it difficult to offer secure posts to relatively 
advanced men. It is precisely such men, however, 
who are needed for the growth and progress of the 
dermatological program. The Rockefeller Foundation 
grant of $100,000 outright 1s intended as a guarantee 
or buffer fund, to be husbanded in prosperous years 
and expended in lean ones. With an adequate income 
thus assured for from five to ten years, the depart- 
ment expects to provide four permanent positions at 
a salary level of $4,000 to $6,000 each. 


HarvarRD UNIVERSITY 


The specialty of dermatology is being advanced at 
Harvard Medical School also. Prompted by the re- 
tirement of the former head of the department, the 
school recently reviewed the entire question of teach- 
ing and research 1n this field, in order to determine 
what, if any, changes might be desirable. 

The committee appointed to choose a new profes- 
sor found it unwise to recommend a continuation of 
the old pattern. Instead, 1t was decided to establish a 
new department in close association with the school’s 
Departinent of Medicine at the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital. Dr. Chester N. Frazier was named 
Professor of Dermatology and full-time head of the 
new department. Dr. Frazier, formerly chairman of 
Dermatology and Syphilology at the Peiping Union 
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Medical College and until recently head of the De- 
partment of Dermatology of the University of Texas, 
is highly skilled in general medicine as well as in his 
own specialty. His long experience in organizing re- 
search and advanced teaching should be of great 
value in the reorientation of Harvard’s dermatology 
program. 

Development of a scientific foundation for the 
specialty of dermatology is the core of the program. 
Undergraduate and graduate instruction is being in- 
creased. At least ten of the beds assigned to the Har- 
vard Medical School Department of Medicine at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital are at the disposal 
of Dr. Frazier for research purposes. Adequate lab- 
oratory facilities have been made available con- 
veniently near the medical wards, and every effort 
is being made to bring dermatology into close 
relationship with the more comprehensive discipline 
of internal medicine. In order to get the new depart- 
ment off to a sound start, The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion has granted $100,000, available until the middle 
of 1955, to Harvard Medical School. 


GENETICS 


Harvarpb UNIVERSITY 
GENETIC STUDY OF THE RAMAH NAVAHO 

For several years Dr. Clyde Kluckhohn, Professor 
of Anthropology at Harvard University has been 
studying a small group of approximately soo Navaho 
Indians Irving 1n an isolated community near Ramah, 
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New Mexico. The Ramah Navaho are now one of the 
best documented social groups in the United States. 
There is a comprehensive record of the genealogy, 
kinship, environmental and economic situation, char- 
acter structure, behavior and other sociological attri- 
butes of the entire population. With the aid of a 
Rockefeller Foundation grant of $12,000 over a two- 
year period, Dr. Kluckhohn is now investigating the 
biological and genetic factors which may be related to 
the cultural patterns. 

The Ramah Navaho are ideal subjects for such a 
study since, in contrast to most American urban 
populations, the entire community shares much the 
same environment in regard to occupation, pro- 
cedures for child care, home life, education and other 
activities. However, a fair amount of physical hetero- 
geneity exists. Most important, there is an oppor- 
tunity to examine not merely a sample of the com- 
munity, but every individual in the group. 

The genetic work is under the supervision of Dr. 
James N. Spuhler of Ohio State University. It in- 
cludes formal investigation of both normal (e.g., 
blood type) and pathological (e.g., albinism) physical 
variations. The mode of inheritance of many physical 
characteristics is not entirely understood, and this 
study hopes to establish additional definite marker 
genes. A number of physiological traits, such as blood 
pressure and salivary output, are being analyzed in 
order to see how much of the variation between indi- 
viduals 1s due to genetic factors and how these factors 
are inherited. The correlating of physiological func- 
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tions with behavior patterns is expected to yield 
results of great importance in the field of psycho- 
somatic medicine. Also in progress are a genetic 
study of body build in terms of Sheldon’s theory of 
the relationship between body types and physical 
constitution, a physical anthropological survey and a 
public health survey. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that the under- 
standing of both normal and abnormal behavior 
cannot be approached purely from the standpoint of 
individual psychology. The reactions of any single 
human being are not only influenced by his own 
physical make-up, but are closely interwoven with 
the reactions of the people around him and the cul- 
tural standards of his community. The society as a 
whole as well as the individual must be explored. 
Dr. Kluckhohn’s project will fill out the gaps in an 
otherwise unusually complete account of a significant 
primitive culture. At the same time it will establish 
principles and methods applicable to the study of 
more complex, highly civilized groups. 


UNIVERSITY oF CoPENHAGEN 
GENETICS OF MENTAL DEFECTIVENESS 


The University of Copenhagen has received $21,120 
over a five-year period for support of the work of 
Dr. Tage Kemp in the genetics of mental defective- 
ness. Dr. Kemp is director of the university’s In- 
stitute of Human Genetics, whose establishment in 
1936 was aided by a Rockefeller Foundation grant. 
The International Center for Medical Genetics, until 
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recently in London, is now located at the genetic in- 
stitute here in Copenhagen. 

Medical genetics is making more rapid progress in 
the Scandinavian countries than in any other part 
of the world. This is due in part to the unusual oppor- 
tunities for genetic work that these countries present. 
Their populations are stable, and in line with their 
advanced social organization they have developed 
complete and accurate medical and public health 
records, Furthermore, additional information needed 
for any particular study may be readily obtained be- 
cause of the small size of the area and the excellent 
means of communication. The institute at Copen- 
hagen, which enjoys the close cooperation of the 
Danish government’s Department of Vital Statistics, 
is one of the most promising institutions devoted to 
genetics. Its files contain complete medical information 
on upwards of 145,000 individuals. 

In connection with the general work of the institute 
in recording the familial incidence of a large number 
of medical conditions, Dr. Kemp has given special 
attention to defects in the development of the central 
nervous system. At present he ts concerned with a 
special analysis of Mongolian idiocy. This distressing 
congenital defect, although relatively common, is 
not very well understood. It is characterized by an 
apparent (but not actual) slant of the eyes, a small 
head, prominent tongue, weak, flabby muscles and 
frequently a heart lesion. The children display the 
mental signs of idiocy and are usually rather docile. 
Mongolian idiots do not as a rule live long because of 
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their defective hearts and other physical weaknesses. 
There have been a few cases of Mongolian idiocy in 
the Negro race and several cases in the Chinese 
people, where the Mongpoloid features were exagger- 
ated along with the other physical signs. The disease 
usually occurs among whites, however, and it is not 
known why the regressive mental state in a child 
born of Caucasian parents should be associated with 
Mongoloid features. 

At present the evidence suggests that Mongolian 
idiocy is primarily hereditary in origin, but that in 
some measure it is a result of certain environmental 
influences during prenatal life. Dr. Kemp is investi- 
gating both aspects of the subject in his present de- 
tailed study. Further work is important not only for 
better understanding of Mongolian idiocy itself but 
also for clarification of the general problem of mental 
development. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION 


University CoLLeGce, University or Lonpon 
MEDICAL STUDENT SELECTION 


While the need for medical care increases, facilities 
for the education and training of physicians remain 
both limited and costly, making it vitally important 
that schools succeed in choosing the men most fitted 
for medicine from among their applicants. As a result 
there has been a great deal of interest recently in the 
study and revision of the methods of medical student 
selection. 
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In 1948 The Rockefeller Foundation granted 
$20,250 for a five-year period to Dr. John Z. Young, 
Professor of Anatomy at University College, London, 
in support of a program designed to improve pro- 
cedures for medical student selection. With the co- 
operation of Professor Frederick C. Bartlett of the 
University of Cambridge and Dr. M. L. Johnson, 
Dr. Young proposes to examine the correlation be- 
tween the scores on various selective examinations 
and the later academic and professional records of 
the students. Where tests are found to be ineffective 
new ones will be devised. 

Dr. Young is concerned also with the failure or 
inadequacy of school courses supposed to train powers 
of observation and reasoning. The teaching of basic 
medical sciences will therefore be reviewed; new tech- 
niques, based in part on advances made during the 
war in the utilization of visual and auditory aids, will 
be developed where the old ones are not satisfactory. 

Many institutions both in the United States and 
abroad have considered the subjects of student selec- 
tion and methods of instruction in a general way. 
Dr. Young’s group renews along fresh lines a system- 
atic investigation of these topics. The results of his 
study are certain of a wile and receptive audience. 


Menarry MeEpiIcan CoLLEGE 
CURRENT EXPENSES 
The cost of medical education has been increasing 


steadily throughout the country. It has grown es- 
pecially rapidly at Meharry Medical College, Nash- 
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ville, one of the two Negro schools of medicine in the 
United States. There are several compelling reasons 
for this, apart from the general rise in all prices since 
the war. 

Meharry has continually been strengthening and 
improving its staff in an effort to meet the standard 
set by the other American schools of medicine. The 
addition of more and better qualified teachers 
naturally necessitated greater expenditures for salary. 
Through aid from the Kellogg Foundation starting 
five years ago, Meharry is expanding its teaching 
facilities. The need for continued education for Negro 
practitioners has greatly increased. Meharry now 
has teaching affiliations with Negro hospitals in 
Alabama, Mississippi and Kentucky as well as Ten- 
nessee. This graduate training has been of value in 
improving the quality of Negro medical care, but it 
has required considerable funds for staff salaries and 
for travel expenses of both instructors and students. 
Meharry is also obliged to recompense its instructors 
in clinical subjects. In most other medical schools 
many of these men serve part time and receive little 
monetary compensation, but few Negro physicians 
can afford as yet to donate their services. 

Meharry occupies a key role in providing medical 
care for Negroes not only in the Nashville area but 
throughout the country. Its graduates practice in al- 
most every state in the Union, The short refresher 
courses, long-term specialty training and extension 
work in affiliated hospitals which it offers to graduate 
physicians constitute one of the most important 
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programs in the country for continued education of 
Negro physicians. Until premedical training in col- 
leges for Negroes approaches that of whites the Negro 
will not be able to compete successfully with white 
students for admission to other medical schools. Mean- 
while Meharry will receive and must supply training 
for an important number of Negro physicians. 
Meharry is a privately endowed school, and in 
spite of assistance from such organizations as the 
General Education Board, the Kellogg Foundation, 
the Rosenwald Fund, the Harkness Foundation and 
others, it faces difficulty in maintaining both its 
academic and its hospital program. To help meet 
expenses through the end of 1949 while supplemen- 
tary financing is being arranged, The Rockefeller 
Foundation has granted $185,000. Of this, $100,000 
is available as needed. The additional $85,000, in- 
tended for expenses of the teaching hospital, is con- 
tingent upon Meharry’s matching each dollar from 
the Foundation by two dollars from local sources. 
Meharry has received the encouraging support of the 
newspapers and people of Nashville in this regard. 


Tuianeé University 
ANIMAL QUARTERS 

A grant of $20,000, available until the end of 1949, 
was made to Tulane University School of Medicine, 
New Orleans, for improving and enlarging its animal 


house facilities. 
Tulane’s significant role in southern medicine has 


been recognized by a number of agencies, such as the 
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National Institute of Health and the Nutrition 
Foundation. These organizations have given generous 
support to Tulane’s vigorous research program. The 
school has received for the years 1948 to 1951 nearly 
$300,000, but none of this money was intended for 
buildings or permanent equipment. Prompt improve- 
ment of the inadequate animal quarters was a need 
which remained, and on which depended the success 
of the research program, including projects already 
well under way in nutrition, amebiasis and vascular 
Injuries. 

The Rockefeller Foundation’s grant, together with 
$5,000 provided by the university, has made posstble 
correction of this need. Renovations are now in 
progress and will be completed shortly. 


OTHER FIELDS 


NATIONAL Society FoR MeEpIcAL RESEARCH 
SURVEY ON ANIMAL EXPERIMENTATION 


The National Society for Medical Research was 
organized in 1946 to promote a better public apprecia~ 
tion of the methods and principles of medical inves- 
tigation. It grew out of a widespread concern over the 
difficulty of obtaining, under satisfactory circum- 
stances, an adequate supply of animals for experi- 
mental purposes. In the two years of its existence it 
has attracted the support of the 79 medical and 46 
dental schools in the country, and of some 125 other 
organizations engaged or interested 1n medical re- 
search. Its long-term objective is the establishment 
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everywhere of suitable regulations for procuring 
experimental animals. 

For many years medical research has been under a 
steady attack from well-meaning but not too well- 
informed organizations and individuals, who wish to 
prohibit by law any experiment whatsoever on living 
animals. These organizations have received the active 
support of certain sections of the press. The anttvivi- 
sectionists remain unconvinced by evidence of the 
tremendous advances in both human and veterinary 
medicine made possible by animal experimentation. 
The insulin treatment of human diabetes and the 
vaccine against canine distemper, to cite only two of 
many examples, both resulted from experiments on 
dogs. Antivivisectionists also disregard the fact that 
every year public pounds destroy more animals than 
those required for medical work by means usually 
far less humane than those employed in medical 
laboratories. The goal of an antivivisection move- 
ment, if it were to be reached, might serve as an 
example of the triumph of sentiment over logical 
thought in the determination of human activity. 

In the past the medical profession as a whole has 
refused to take a positive stand in defense of well- 
established experimental methods until the time 
when bills which would close down every laboratory 
in a state have come to the last reading in the various 
legislatures. Little by little, this policy has brought 
about increasing restriction, and medical schools are 
now faced with a dangerous shortage of experimental 
animals. A constant and assured supply of animals 
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is of crucial importance in medical research, yet in 
1947 only 19 of 64 medical schools queried stated that 
their situation in this regard was satisfactory. Only 
12 of these 19 were able to obtain animals from city 
dog pounds. 

The National Society for Medical Research be- 
lieves that the best defense against this threat to 
medical progress is a positive campaign to convince 
the public of the merits of animal experimentation. 
In particular, the conditions under which it is carried 
out should be publicized. In order to direct this edu- 
cational campaign most effectively, the society in- 
tends first to make a scientific survey of public attt- 
tudes on the question. The Rockefeller Foundation 
has granted $12,000 for the expenses of the survey, 
which will be conducted by Mr. Clyde Hart of the 
National Opinion Research Center. 


Nationa, Heattu Counc, Ine. 
COORDINATION OF VOLUNTARY HEALTH AGENCIES 


The National Health Council, Inc., is an associa- 
tion of national voluntary agencies established in 
1920 as a conference body. It includes such organiza- 
tions as the National Tuberculosis Association, the 
American National Red Cross, the American Cancer 
Society and the Maternity Center Association. The 
United States Children’s Bureau and the United 
States Public Health Bureau are advisory members. 
The purpose of the council is to confer and collabo- 
rate on problems of common interest, to help in 
avoiding duplication and to improve both programs 
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and performance of national, state and local volun- 
tary health organizations. 

From 1941 to 1945 the National Health Council, 
Inc., received a total of $90,000 from The Rockefeller 
Foundation. These funds were for a survey, directed 
by the late Selskar M. Gunn, of the organization, 
interrelationships, policies and opportunities of vol- 
untary public health agencies in the United States, 
and for the publication of the conclusions. [n line with 
published recommendations, the council developed a 
nation-wide program for the coordination of volun- 
tary health organizations. The operations of com- 
munity funds have already shown conclusively that 
coordination of voluntary health services within a 
city saves money and increases effectiveness. Equally 
good results may be expected from the integration of 
health services on a national basis. The Nationa! 
Health Council is in a position to lead the way in the 
realization of this aim. The Rockefeller Foundation 
contributed $78,500 through 1947 to carry out this 
much needed work, The present grant of $225,000 
over a three-year period continues the Foundation’s 


support of the project. 


FELLOWSHIPS 
Seventy-five active fellowships were administered 
out of a fund of $150,000 by the Medica] Sciences di- 
vision of The Rockefeller Foundation in 1948. Of 
these, 45 were new grants (including 4 second fellow- 
ships), 28 were continued from 1947 and 2 from i946. 
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The Medical Sciences fellows came from the following 
countries: France, Lebanon and the United States, 6 
each; Sweden, Finland, Poland, Denmark, Czecho- 
slovakia and Chile, 4 each; Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Peru and Yugoslavia, 3 
each; Canada and the Philippine Islands, 2 each; 
and 1 each from Belgium, Cuba, Greece, Haiti, 
Iceland, New Zealand, Spain and Venezuela. 
- Sixty-one of the fellows studied in the United 
States, 5 in England, 4 in Canada, 2 in Switzerland, 
1 in Belgium, 1 in England and the United States, 
and 1 in England, Scotland, Belgium and Holland. 
Their fields of study included physiology, allergy, 
psychobiology, gynecology, bacteriology, histology, 
metabolism, psychiatry, nutrition, anesthesia, ex- 
perimental medicine, metabolic diseases, internal 
medicine, thoracic surgery, endocrinology, electro- 
encephalography, child psychology, pediatrics, path- 
ology, virus diseases, surgery, child psychiatry, 
neurosurgery, roentgenology, neurology, preventive 
medicine, histopathology, pharmacology, neurophysi- 
clogy, anatomy, hematology, clinical research, pedi- 
atric surgery, hygiene, psychoanalysis and obstetrics. 
In addition to the fellowships administered by the 
Medical Sciences division itself, a total of 65 fellow- 
ship grants in medical sciences were made by other 
agencies with Rockefeller Foundation funds. The 
Medical Research Council of Great Britain admin- 
istered 15 of these out of a fund of $50,000 granted 
by the Foundation for a period of two and one half 
years. The council has complete autonomy in the 
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awarding of these fellowships. The primary aim, 
however, is to promote the progress of research and 
teaching in the medical sciences, with secondary inter- 
est in the practice of medicine. In this they have suc- 
ceeded. Only 9g of the 98 fellows appointed from 1923- 
1939 have given up academic work for consultant or 
general practice. The fellows appointed since 1945 
give promise of maintaining this record. Of the re- 
maining go fellowships, 10 were awarded by the | 
National Health and Medical Research Council, 
Department of Health, Canberra, Australia; and 40, 
including 3 Welch Fellowships in internal medicine, 
by the National Research Council in this country. 

The sum appropriated by The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion for fellowships to be administered by the Medical 
Sciences in 1949 was $175,000. 


GRANTS IN AID 


In 1948 the Medical Sciences administered a grant- 
in-aid fund of $150,000, out of which 68 grants in aid, 
ranging from $400 to $7,500 and totaling $149,776, 
were made. Nearly all the grants went to foreign 
countries. France recetved 11; England and Aus- 
tralia, 6 each; Norway, Brazil and Italy, § each; 
New Zealand, 3; Finland, Peru, Denmark, Switzer- 
land and Argentina, 2 each; and Cuba, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, the Netherlands, China, Germany, Chile, 
Czechoslovakia and Sweden, 1 each; 7 grants were 
made within the United States, and 1 grant estab- 
lished a fund for aid of various kinds in amounts up 
to $500 for foreign scientists and schools. Allocations 
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are made from this fund at the discretion of the direc- 
tor of the Medical Sciences. 

The largest number of grants —31 — was for 
travel and living expenses away from home for dis- 
tineuished surgeons, physicians, pathologists, psy- 
chiatrists, physiologists and other specialists from 14 
countries. These were distributed as follows: England, 
5; Norway and Australia, 4 each; France and New 
Zealand, 3 each; Italy, the United States and Den- 
mark, 2 each; and Switzerland, the Netherlands, 
Germany, Sweden, Argentina and Peru, 1 each. Most 
of the grants were for travel in the United States 
and Canada; one man visited the Netherlands, one 
France, Switzerland and England, and one traveled 
to England as well as the United States and Canada. 

Another large group of grants in aid went to schools 
and laboratories abroad to permit them to purchase 
supplies and equipment. Such help 1s essential today 
because of shortages of dollars and materials in 
foreign countries. Much scientific equipment and 
many books and other supplies can be bought either 
only in the United States or only with dollars. Among 
the institutions aided were: the University of Lyon, 
France, a polarizing microscope for the Department 
of Histology of the Faculty of Medicine; the Unt- 
versity of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, equipment for the 
Department of Biophysics of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine; the University of Warsaw, apparatus and ma- 
terials for the Neurological Clinic; the State Labora- 
tory for Experimental Biology and Medicine, Nov! 
Sad, Yugoslavia, apparatus for tissue culture work; 
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the Pei P’ei Rural Health Unit of National Chung- 
king University, China, a pick-up truck, a moving 
picture and slide projector, a calculating machine 
and other supplies; the University of Paris, France, 
equipment for the Physiological Laboratory; the 
University of Marseille, France, an electroencephalo- 
graphic analyzer for the Laboratory of Neurobiology; 
the University of Bologna, Italy, a Beckmann 
spectrophotometer for the Institute of Histology and 
General Physiology; the University of Sdo Paulo, 
Brazil, a spectrophotometer, a Warburg apparatus 
and other equipment for the Laboratory of Histology 
and Embryology; the University of Toulouse, France, 
equipment to be used in teaching anesthesia; and the 
University of London, England, clinical research 
supplies and equipment for the Hammersmith Post- 
praduate Hospital. 

Grants in aid were made also to Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois, for a visiting profes- 
sorship in experimental neurology; to Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Georgia, and Dillard University, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, for expenses in connection with a 
conference on Negro medical education; to the 
University of Osio, Norway, for investigation of the 
incidence of mental disease; to the Child Guidance 
Clinic, Buenos Aires, Argentina, toward a study 
of psychotherapeutic techniques; to New York 
University for research in pharmacology; to the Na- 
tional Nursing Council, Inc., New York, for distribu- 
tion of the report Nursing for the Future; and to the 
University of Ztirich, Switzerland, for research in 
nervous and mental disease. 
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she Rockefeller Foundation appropriated 
$2,799,098 in 1948 for its program in the 
natural sciences. This sum represented 20 
grants, totaling $1,605,500, to universities and other 
institutions for the furtherance of research in expert- 
mental biology, which is the Foundation’s chief field 
of interest in the natural sciences; four grants, 
amounting to $345,325, for assistance in the develop- 
ment of modern agricultural programs in Mexico 
and Colombia; and three special grants — $300,000 
to cover the cost of the final adjustment and cor- 
rections necessary to the proper functioning of the 
200-inch telescope on Mount Palomar, $50,000 
toward the completion of the building which is being 
erected to house the Institute of Experimental 
Pathology of the University of Iceland and $20,000 
for small emergency research grants for Italian 
scientists. It also included appropriations of $250,000 
for grants in aid and $228,273 for fellowships, to be 
available for allocation in 1949, to a large extent for 
assistance to men and women working in the field of 
experimental biology. 
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EXPERIMENTAL BIOLOGY 


CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY-BIOLOGY PROGRAM 


“At the present time there is at the California 
Institute of Technology, in the Division of Biology 
and the Division of Chemistry and Chemical En- 
gineering, a group of scientific workers who are co- 
operatively and vigorously attacking the great funda- 
mental problems of biology and medicine — those 
problems which deal with the structure and nature of 
proteins, nucleic acids and other constituents of 
living matter; with the structure of the gene and the 
mechanisms of inheritance, of cell division, and of 
growth; with the molecular-structural basis of the 
physiological activity of chemical substances; and 
with the structure and properties of antibodies, 
enzymes, viruses and bacteria.” 

With these words Professors George W. Beadle and 
Linus Pauling, respective chairmen of the divisions 
mentioned, some two years ago opened a program of 
combined research which called for the full use of the 
tools and techniques of chemistry, physics and 
mathematics in solving many baffling problems con- 
cerning the nature and behavior of living matter. In 
general the joint program was to uncover basic 
principles rather than to attack specific practical 
problems. It provided for long-term planning and 
extensive expansion of existing facilities over the next 
1§ or 20 years. 
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Space permits only a brief mention of the projects 
that have developed under this program. X-ray 
diffraction studies of amino acids, their derivatives 
and the simple peptides are already well under way. 
To make adequate progress in this work and to 
extend it to structures of greater complexity, new 
X-ray spectrometers and more powerful X-ray tubes 
and accessories have been designed. Vigorous attacks 
on the amino acid analysis of proteins by chro- 
matographic and other methods have begun. During 
the past two years considerable research has been 
done on the mechanism of action of the more com- 
mon protein-splitting enzymes. Some workers are 
studying the enzyme systems of fungi and of higher 
plants. A large program of immunochemistry con- 
cerns the physical and biological nature of antibodies. 

Members of several teams are continuing their 
attempts to find out more about the chemical activity 
of specific genes. A number of new systems of metabo- 
lism are being investigated from that point of view in 
the now famous bread mold, Neurospora. A group of 
men is working on serological genetics to discover 
how certain drugs bring about inhibition of growth, 
and another research unit 1s studying the processes of 
development and cellular specialization in animals. 
An important unit for the study of viruses has be- 
come firmly established under the leadership of a man 
especially well trained in biophysics. Work in the 
general field of mammalian physiology continues, and 
many new projects on intermediary metabolism in 
plants and animals are being actively pursued. 
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The Foundation has long given financial aid for 
these and other natural science projects at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. In 1948 it appropri- 
ated $700,000 for the joint chemistry-biology program 
over a seven-year period. 


Yate UNIVERSITY 
PROTEIN METABOLISM 


Since proteins are the basic materials of which 
every cell of every living organism is made, it is 
clearly of importance to understand how organisms 
build the proteins they require for growth and cell 
repair. In other words, how do they break down food 
protems and utilize the constituent parts of these 
substances to construct cell proteins? Processes of 
this kind, the metabolic transformations of pro- 
teins, are activated by and are under the general] 
control of chemical] agents known as enzymes. The 
study of enzymes involves tremendous difficulties, 
for these entities are present in extremely small 
amounts and are often unstable except at low tem- 
peratures. 

At Yale University Professor Joseph S. Fruton and 
a group of associates are investigating the role of 
enzymes in protein metabolism. They are proceeding 
along two main lines. One of these is the study of such 
enzyme-activated chemical processes as may provide 
the amount of energy required to synthesize proteins 
out of constituent parts. Actually, because the 
processes involved are so complicated, these investi- 
gators usually deal not with actual proteins but with 
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the somewhat simpler, closely related substances 
known as peptides. The other line of activity is the 
study of the specificity and mode of action of the 
proteolytic enzymes present within the living cell and 
the isolation and purification of these enzymes, whose 
role it is to activate the decomposition of proteins. 
An essential part of both aspects of this program is 
the synthesis of new peptides and peptide derivatives 
for use in metabolic studies and as specific substrates 
in enzyme experiments. 

By a grant of $23,400 in 1948, the Foundation 1s 
continuing for three years the support of Professor 
Fraton’s work which it began in 1945. 


BirkBeck CoLLece, UNIVERSITY oF LonpoNn 
X-RAY ANALYSIS OF PROTEINS 


One of the modern techniques for determining the 
structure of molecules is the method of X-ray crystal- 
lography. In this procedure a beam of X-rays is re- 
flected from the various planes of atoms within a 
crystal of the substance under study and photographs 
are taken of the reflections. Then, through lengthy 
and tedious calculations, information about the 
actual positions of the individual atoms can be ob- 
tained. The calculations are so complicated that, 
with the methods of computation in use up to now, 
about three and a half years are required to deter- 
mine the molecular structure of a compound contain- 
ing as few as 20 atoms. Since one of the simplest 
protein molecules has at least 2,000 atoms, the com- 
puting time in the case of such molecules would be so 
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lengthy as to be entirely impractical. Recent develop- 
ments in the design of electronic computing machines, 
however, encourage the hope that, with the use of one of 
these systems, X-ray determinations of protein struc- 
ture can be computed in a reasonable length of time. 

At Birkbeck College, University of London, a com- 
puting center for X-ray crystallographic analysis 1s 
being established in connection with the Biomolecular 
Research Laboratory. At this center a general pur- 
pose electronic computer, now in process of construc- 
tion, will be available for the use of X-ray crystal- 
lopgraphers and other research workers. Birkbeck 
College provided the space for the center and will 
share operating costs with the University of London. 
The university is financing the construction of the 
building and funds for part of the equipment required 
for the computer have been obtained from various 
British sources. The Rockefeller Foundation is par- 
ticipating in the project through a grant of $20,000 
to Birkbeck College for the purchase of computer 
parts that can be procured only in the United States, 
for the salaries of extra staff needed during the con- 
struction period and for X-ray equipment. 

The project ts to a large extent the work of Andrew 
D. Booth, director of the center, who recently spent a 
year in the United States, partly under a Rockefeller 
Foundation fellowship, studying computer develop- 
ments. The computer will be a digital one; that is, 
separate digits of each number are stored in the 
machine at every stage, in contrast to analogy ma- 
chines such as the differential analyzer, in which the 
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numbers are represented by directly measured physi- 
cal quantities. It will be of the parallel operation 
type, with all the digits of a number available at the 
same time. The machine will have a memory of a new 
type. This will consist of a drum coated with ferro- 
magnetic material, rotating at a speed of between 
30,000 and 40,000 revolutions per minute and having 
a capacity of about 4,000 numbers, each of 40 digits. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
PROTEIN STABILIZATION 


Wartime studies on the preparation of blood 
plasma and some of its components for use in the 
treatment of hemorrhage, shock and other conditions 
raised many new questions in protein chemistry and 
opened up several additional lines of approach to 
these questions. Professor J. Murray Luck of Stan- 
ford University, one of the scientists who took part 
in the studies, is now investigating a number of prob- 
lems which grew out of his research on methods of 
stabilizing serum albumin in solution to prevent its 
denaturation under exposure to high temperatures 
in the tropics and elsewhere. 

Professor Luck found that certain salts found in 
the human body stabilize serum albumin when added 
to aqueous solutions of the protein. He and his asso- 
ciates are now investigating the chemical details of 
the mechanisms by which stabilization occurs. 

Because of their electrical properties, molecules of 
matter are attracted or repelled by one another. 
Protein molecules combine with other smaller organic 
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molecules and ions through electrical association. 
Professor Luck and his group have found that some 
extremely simple organic anions (ions with a charge 
of negative electricity) have a great stabilizing in- 
fluence on serum albumin. They are studying the na- 
ture of the positively charged groups in serum 
albumin with which the anion becomes associated. 
They are also extending their work to other proteins 
with the hope of eventually working out a complete 
theory of stabilization. 

Elucidation of the mechanisms whereby ions and 
small molecules are bound by proteins should con- 
tribute to knowledge of enzyme-substrate association 
and thus expedite enzyme studies. For medical 
science, an established theory of protein stability 
should have great practical value. For if the nature 
of the chemical compounds necessary to the stabiliza- 
tion of given proteins were known, solutions of these 
substances to be used in therapy and immunization 
could be insured against denaturation in warm 
temperatures. Furthermore the solutions could be 
prepared at pasteurization temperatures, thereby 
greatly reducing the risk of bacterial contamination. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has contributed to 
Professor Luck’s work for the past ten years. In 1948 
it appropriated $17,000 for a three-year period. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
CHEMISTRY OF NUCLEIC ACIDS 


Because nucleic acids and nucleoproteins are found 
In all typical plant and animal cells, are most abun- 
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dant in the cell nucleus and are the chief chemical 
constituents of the chromosome mass within the cell, 
scientists all over the world are investigating their 
chemistry, their variability and their mode of action. 

Professor Hubert S. Loring of Stanford University 
believes that the nucleic acids may be sufficiently 
complex in their chemical structure to account for 
chromosome, and perhaps gene, specificity. To test 
this hypothesis he is examining in detail the chemica] 
nature of acids derived from different strains of the 
ribonucleic acid-rich yeasts and the tobacco mosaic 
virus. In addition he is analyzing the substances 
resulting from the breakdown of ribonucleic acids by 
ribonuclease enzymes derived from various sources. 
If by these methods of attack 1t can be shown that 
different nucleic acids have different chemical bonds 
or specially resistant groups located at different 
points, it will be of enormous importance in explaining 
some of the phenomena of cell activity. It will also 
contribute much to our understanding of the mecha- 
nism of heredity. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has contributed to- 
ward equipment and research assistance for Professor 
Loring’s work since 1945. It made a grant of $29,600 
to Stanford University in 1948 in continuance of this 
support until August 31, 1951. 


University oF WISCONSIN 
ENZYME INSTITUTE 


At the University of Wisconsin a building to cost 
approximately $300,000 is being erected to house a 
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new institute for research in enzyme chemistry and 
for postdoctoral training of persons planning careers 
in this field. The Rockefeller Foundation has made a 
grant of $100,000 to the university toward the pur- 
chase of the elaborate and specialized equipment 
needed for the program to be carried out by the 
institute. 

Enzyme chemistry is of comparatively recent 
development. It was only 22 years ago that Professor 
J. B. Sumner of Cornell University isolated the first 
enzyme in crystalline form. This was followed four 
years later by the isolation of crystalline pepsin by 
Dr. J. H. Northrop of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research. Up to the present time some 30 
pure enzymes have been isolated. So sensitively and 
powerfully do enzymes act, that a single molecule of 
an enzyme can, per minute, activate chemical change 
in 6,000,000 other molecules. 

Europe, and particularly Germany, used to have 
sreat laboratories and training centers for enzyme 
chemistry. England, Denmark and Sweden are still 
strong in this field, but the bulk of the activity is now 
in the United States. Although this country has 
many capable individual workers in enzyme chemis- 
try, there has been no institution with the physical 
equipment or rounded staff to serve as an important 
center for research and graduate training in this 
discipline. The University of Wisconsin, building on 
a large and able group of workers in various aspects 
of biochemistry, plans to meet this need. The staff 
of the new institute will consist of two teams of 
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workers, the first chiefly concerned with the separa- 
tion and purification of enzymes and the second with 
the use of isotopes in enzyme studies. The over-all 
program will include a systematic study and isolation 
of enzyme systems and the exploration of the events 
of intermediary metabolism, with a view to recogniz- 
ing the enzyme systems that are responsible for these 
transformations. 


UNIVERSITY oF CALIFORNIA 
BIOCHEMICAL EQUIPMENT 


The University of California is establishing in 
Berkeley a new Department of Biochemistry and a 
Virus Laboratory, which will be housed together in a 
building soon to be constructed on the campus. The 
existing Department of Biochemistry in Berkeley is a 
division of the Medical School and is to be moved 
to the campus of that school in San Francisco when 
the building it will occupy has been completed. 

The new university Department of Biochemistry 
and the Virus Laboratory are being gradually built 
up, in temporary quarters, under the direction of 
Professor Wendell M. Stanley, a Nobel Laureate in 
chemistry for 1946 and a recognized leader in the use 
of chemical techniques in attacking the problems of 
biology. Plans are being developed for a broad pro- 
gram of research in biochemistry, including work on 
proteins, enzymes, nucleic acids, carbohydrates and 
lipids, and for investigation of the fundamental 
properties of human, anima! and plant viruses. The 
Rockefeller Foundation has appropriated $100,000 
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to the university to assist it in equipping the bio- 
chemical and virus laboratories. 

Concerning his initial scientific plans at Cali- 
fornia, Dr. Stanley writes: ““One of the primary 
objectives of the Virus Laboratory at the University 
of California in Berkeley will be the elucidation of 
the nature of virus reproduction. At present it 1s not 
known whether viruses reproduce by growth and 
division or by means of some new and as yet unde- 
scribed process. Obviously, specific information on 
this point would be of great importance in any con- 
sideration of the basic growth process characteristic 
of living things, of the nature of virus diseases and 
especially with respect to the possible utilization of 
chemotherapy in connection with virus diseases. One 
important aspect of virus reproduction ts the muta- 
tion of viruses, for this is the process by means of 
which viruses change or adapt themselves to new 
conditions. This process can provide the new strains 
which may cause new epidemics and which may 
enable the viruses to keep abreast or ahead of control 
measures on the part of man. ... It seems highly 
probable that further investigations conducted in 
this genera] area will prove most fruitful. In fact, this 
approach may prove of great value in connection with 
the mutation process in higher organisms. 

“Another important phase of the laboratory will be 
the preparation of chemical derivatives of purified 
viruses. Work already completed has demonstrated 
the feasibility of this attack, which provides a unique 
opportunity to correlate chemical structure with 
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biological activity. In additton, work will be carried 
out on the concentration and purification of new 
viruses, on special insect relationships connected with 
virus transmission, on the relationship of nutrition of 
host to virus susceptibility and on virus chemo- 
therapy. It is also hoped that means will be found 
which will permit special investigations centered about 
the electron microscope to be made on the Berkeley 
campus. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
ENZYME CHEMISTRY 


The Department of Medicine at Columbia Uni- 
versity is notable for its sponsorship of basic investi- 
gative work in biochemistry as an activity which 
should be closely related to the clinical problems of 
medicine. Since 1942 The Rockefeller Foundation’s 
program in the natural sciences has included aid to a 
group in this department working on enzyme re- 
search under the direction of Dr. David E. Green. 

The early work of the Columbia group consisted 
chiefly in the isolation of enzymes and the study of 
their action outside the body. More recently this 
team has included several men qualified in medicine 
who intend to follow careers in this field but who wish 
to combine basic research with practical work. These 
men are now extending the enzyme studies to the 
next level, the correlation of specific enzyme activi- 
ties with specific organ functions in intact living 
animals. In 1948 the Foundation appropriated 
$13,000 to Columbia University, primarily for the 
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studies of one of the members of the medical team, 
Dr. John V. Taggart, holder of a Welch fellowship. 

Dr. Taggart has been working for some time with 
a complex of enzymes, known as the cyclophorase 
system, which catalyzes the oxidation of pyruvic acid 
(an intermediary substance in carbohydrate metabo- 
lism), the fatty acids and certain natural amino acids. 
The energy liberated in the oxidative process 1s 
available for driving certain chemical syntheses and 
for the general work of the cell. This enzyme complex 
is obtained from rabbit kidneys; for various reasons it 
is thought to play an important role in renal function. 

Using techniques introduced by Dr. Donald D. 
Van Slyke of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, major advances have been made in recent 
years in the understanding of the complex filterative, 
reabsorptive and secretory processes which go on in 
the kidney. It has become clear that the renal tubular 
transfer requires energy which must be furnished by 
cellular metabolic processes. Thus it is tempting to 
assume that the cyclophorase enzyme system, which 
catalyzes many major energy-yielding reactions, may 
be an integral part of the tubular transfer process of 
the kidney. 

Dr. Taggart is investigating this possibility. He 
plans to study, 2 ottro, the ways in which a variety 
of chemical agents which are known to interfere with 
the several tubular functions affect the enzyme 
activity of the cyclophorase system. If, as is sus- 
pected, these agents inhibit one or another enzymatic 
activity, this fact can be correlated with information 
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as to the type of renal impairment caused by the same 
agent. This would link the various enzyme activities 
with individual aspects of the transfer system. Dr. 
Taggart will also study the nature of the protein 
complex which forms the cyclophorase system, par- 
ticularly with respect to the influence of varying ion 
concentrations on enzymatic activity. 


Massacuusettrs GENERAL HospPITAL 
ENZYME CHEMISTRY 


The Massachusetts General Hospital received a 
Foundation grant of $12,000 in 1948 toward the 
support of research in enzyme chemistry under Dr. 
Fritz Lipmann for a two-year period. Dr. Lipmann, 
an emigré scientist, 1s now director of the Biochemical 
Research Laboratories of this hospital and an asso- 
clate in biochemistry at the Harvard Medical School. 

Dr. Lipmann’s field of research is energy utiliza- 
tion in the body, particularly the mechanism of acetic 
acid metabolism in cellular reactions and its role in 
detoxication. He and his coworkers have been tn- 
vestigating especially the functions of pantothenic 
acid in intermediary metabolism. They have ob- 
served the action of a new coenzyme shown to contain 
pantothenic acid bound in a rather complex form. To 
this they have given the name coenzyme A. They 
have identified parts of the coenzyme, but the 
exacting work of purifying the protein portion of the 
system and completing identification of all its parts 
remains to be done. To accomplish it they require 
additional research assistants and special apparatus. 
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The Rockefeller Foundation’s grant is to enable them 
to obtain the necessary help and equipment. 


New York UNIVERSITY 
ENZYME CHEMISTRY LABORATORIES 


To assist New York University in completing the 
modernization of the laboratory quarters occupied by 
Professor Severo Ochoa and his associates in enzyme 
chemistry research, The Rockefeller Foundation 
made a grant of $7,000 to the university in 1948. 

The university renovated a portion of this lab- 
oratory space in 1947 and installed some essential 
modern scientific apparatus. This was purchased with 
funds furnished by the Foundation, in the form of a 
modest grant in aid, and in larger amounts by other 
agencies interested in Professor Ochoa’s work. The 
Foundation’s new grant will assure completion of two 
additional rooms, one a graduate students’ work- 
ing laboratory and the other an isolation room for 
isotope research. It will also cover the cost of cer- 
tain necessary equipment which had not been pre- 
viously provided for. 

Professor Ochoa is an emigré scientist from Spain 
and now occupies the Chair of Pharmacology at New 
York University. He and his collaborators are study- 
ing the enzyme systems concerned with intermediate 
carbohydrate metabolism. More specifically, they 
are working on a well-integrated series of investiga- 
tions of the enzymatic mechanisms of carbon dioxide 
assimilation and of the chemical processes of oxi- 
dative recovery associated with muscular activity. 
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CotumBiA UNIveRSITY 
{IMMUNOCHEMISTRY 


When bacteria are present in our bodies the toxins 
secreted by these minute organisms set into motion 
a sequence of chemical actions which result in the 
production of antitoxins that neutralize the bad 
effects of the toxins. Not only the toxins secreted by 
bacteria but the mere materials of which the surface 
membranes of the bacteria are made can, in many 
instances, stimulate chemical retaliation of this sort. 
Various kinds of substances, known as antibodies, 
are turned out by the body to combat bacteria. Some, 
called agglutinins, make the bacteria sticky so that 
they adhere together in clumps. Others, called lysins, 
make them break up and dissolve. Still another sub- 
stance, called complement, is normally present in 
blood serum and cell protoplasm. It 1s of great 
subsidiary importance, for only in association with 
this substance are the lysins able to act. 

Dr. Michael Heidelberger of Columbia University 
is the leading American authority on the more chemi- 
cal aspects of the processes whereby the body protects 
itself against dangerous invaders and builds up tm- 
munity to them. He has contributed to the under- 
standing of many of the factors involved in these 
processes. He and his associates have succeeded in 
developing new methods for the study of the mecha- 
nism of complement activity which are simpler and 
more accurate than those previously known. They 
are now ready to proceed with a new series of investt- 
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gations in this field, possible only because of the 
preliminary work. An important feature of the new 
program will be the study of the components of 
complement. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has contributed to- 
ward Professor Heidelberger’s studies for the past 
two years. It is continuing this support through a 
grant of $30,000, to be used for the salaries of a 
research associate and laboratory helpers and for the 
purchase of equipment and supplies during the three 
years beginning January 1, 1949. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CHEMOTHERAPY STUDIES 


Chemotherapy, the treatment of disease by means 
of chemical compounds, is just beginning to move out 
of the empirical stage. Until recent years, search fora 
drug that might be useful in the treatment of some 
ailment followed the tedious and wasteful course of 
trying vast numbers of compounds in the hope that 
some one of them would work. Often the end result 
was complete failure. Even today the development 
of a synthetic drug for a specific disease is a long and 
arduous task, with results frequently falling far short 
of expectations. But a new approach to a problem of 
this kind 1s now possible. Modern developments in 
physical and chemical techniques have enabled 
chemists to learn more exact details of the molecular 
structure of many chemical compounds. With such 
knowledge at hand investigators have begun to study 
the relationship between the architecture of the mole- 
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cules of a chemical substance and the physiological 
action of the substance. 

Professor Louis F. Fieser of the Department of 
Chemistry at Harvard has established a firm reputa- 
tion in this field. For about ten years he conducted a 
large program of research on chemicals related to the 
cancer problem. This led to studies on the chemistry 
of sex hormones, vitamins and drugs. Later he began 
extensive investigations on antimalarials. In recent 
years he has worked on new chemotherapeutic agents 
that already offer preliminary promise for the treat- 
ment of several refractory diseases. 

Continuing its previous support of Professor 
Fieser’s work, the Foundation appropriated $60,000 
in 1948 for similar aid during the ensuing three years. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
BIOCHEMISTRY OF BACTERIA 


Bacteria furnish uncomplicated and easily repro- 
ducible systems in which to follow the processes of 
cellular metabolism, especially those which underlie 
growth and development. Certain bacteria build up 
their cell structures by means of a form of photosyn- 
thesis simpler than that used by the green plants 
equipped with chlorophyll. Through study of these 
bacteria, Professor C. B. van Niel of the Hopkins 
Marine Station of Stanford University has thrown 
new light on the metabolic mechanisms of living 
organisms. 

It had not been thoroughly appreciated before 
Professor van Niel’s work that some bacteria are able 
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to produce their own food and cell materials by the 
utilization of light, water and the carbon dioxide 
which they obtain from the air. He showed how they 
accomplish this and demonstrated the points of both 
similarity and dissimilarity between bacterial and 
green plant photosynthesis. He has studied stages in 
the utilization of carbon dioxide by bacteria, em- 
ploying radioactive atoms of carbon to trace its path- 
ways. He has also isolated the pigments which absorb 
the light in photosynthetic bacteria, finding them to 
be very different from those in higher plants which 
carry on photosynthesis. 

Professor van Niel’s work has now reached a point 
where it is desirable for him to extend and intensify 
certain phases of his studies of photosynthesis and 
chemosynthesis in bacteria through the employment 
of techniques not previously available to him. The 
Rockefeller Foundation is assisting him in developing 
this expanded program by a grant of $20,000 for the 
purchase of necessary special equipment and supplies 
and for the salary of a full-time technician over a 
period of three years. 


YAaLe UNIVERSITY 
PLANT PHYSIOLOGY AND GENETICS 


The Rockefeller Foundation made a $50,000 grant 
to Yale University in 1948 toward the support of 
a program of interrelated studies in plant physiology 
and plant genetics in the Department of Botany. 

Several members of the department are partici- 
pating in the studies. One group, under the direction 
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of Dr. D. M. Bonner, is giving particular attention 
to the relation between individual genes and the 
enzyme activities of the organism. The group is using 
mutant strains of Neurospora (red bread mold) and 
other microorganisms as tools in the investigation of 
the chemical mechanisms by which amino acids are 
built up into cell protein. There is much evidence 
that the basic chemical procedures are the same in the 
bread mold as in the cells of man. 

Professor P. R. Burkholder has under way a pro- 
gram in which he is extending biochemical techniques 
found effective in studying microorganisms to the 
investigation of preen plants. He and his associates 
are working with corn, with crepis, which is an herb 
of the chicory family, and with green algae. 

A group directed by Professor Hempstead Castle ts 
inducing mutations in mosses by means of irradiation 
and chemical treatment of spores, and is making 
morphological, physiological and genetic studies of 
the resulting mutants. 

Another group is investigating the mechanisms 
which induce genetic changes in plants. Working 
with a variety of mutagens, both physical and 
chemical, the group is developing techniques for 
obtaining comparative data on the kinetics of muta- 
tion for specific genetic loci. They hope that such 
data will provide a basis for biophysical analysis of 
the mutational process for individual genes. 

In addition to these four projects the program 
includes studies on enzyme behavior patterns as 
taxonomic criteria in microorganisms, under Professor 
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V. M. Cutter, Jr.; on cellular differentiation, under 
Professor E. W. Sinnott; on growth substances, under 
Professor A. W. Naylor; and on wood-destroying 
fungi, under Professor J. S. Boyce. 


CoLumBia UNIVERSITY 
GENETICS AND EXPERIMENTAL ZOOLOGY 


At Columbia University The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion is aiding in the development of two interrelated 
research programs concerned with the growth of the 
young organism. One of these, in genetics, is a joint 
project of the Departments of Zoology and Botany; 
the other is a program in experimental zoology. 

The program in genetics centers on the relationship 
of genetic constitution to the development of indi- 
vidual organisms and of populations. It deals specif- 
cally with the role of genes and chromosomes as 
structural units in heredity, development and evolu- 
tion. The senior staff members participating in the 
program in 1948 were Professors L. C. Dunn and 
Theodosius Dobzhansky of the Department of 
Zoology and Professor M. M. Rhoades of the Depart- 
ment of Botany. 

Professor Dunn has been studying the effect of 
genic and chromosomal change upon the early de- 
velopment of the mouse embryo. He has transplanted 
mouse embryos in their earliest stages into developing 
hens’ eggs. The embryos continue for a time to de- 
velop normally in the new environment. Then, a 
significant part of their embryological development 
having taken place, they die. By using mutant races 
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of mice with marked physical characteristics it is 
possible to discover when the genes begin to act in 
the development of various organs and structures. 

Professor Dobzhansky has been conducting breed- 
ing experiments with caged populations or “artificial 
universes” of drosophila. Through examination of 
resulting forms by cytological and genetic techniques, 
he is obtaining information on the processes of specia- 
tion and natural selection in whole colonies of flies. 
Professor Rhoades, also using the combined methods 
of genetics and cytology, has been analyzing the 
genetic factors underlying mutability as exhibited in 
the maize plant. 

The zoology group has been centering its attention 
on the chemistry and cytology of cellular structures. 
Two of the senior members, Professors Franz Schra- 
der and A. W. Pollister have been working with dif- 
ferentiated cells. A third, Professor L. G. Barth, has 
been devoting his attention to embryonic tissue. 

Professor Schrader has been investigating the origin 
and activities of cell structures which are built up at 
the time of mitosis only to lose form in the resting 
stage of the cell. Professor Pollister has been employ- 
ing exact and delicate techniques, developed in his 
laboratory, in quantitative studies of the chemical 
composition of cell nuclei. Ife has been able to de- 
termine the amounts of protein and nucleic acid 
present in nuclei down to infinitesimal fractions of a 
gram, Professor Barth has been studying the ways in 
which energy is transferred, in the embryo, between 
energy-yielding chemical reactions and the actual 
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sites of energy utilization in the developmental proc- 
esses. Junior members of the group have been 
engaged in research in the biochemistry of cell pro- 
teins, the general biochemistry of early embryos and 
the embryology of endocrine glands. 

Foundation support of this work has been for 
salaries of research assistants. In 1948, $82,500 was 
appropriated, to be available for this purpose over a 
period of five years. 


RoscoE B, Jackson MeEmoriAL LABoRATORY 
RABBIT GENETICS 


Dr. Paul B. Sawin has recently joined the staff of 
the Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory in Bar 
Harbor, Maine, taking with him stocks of mutant 
lines of rabbits which were turned over to him by 
Professor W. E. Castle of Harvard University. 
During some 35 years preceding his retirement, Dr. 
Castle built up genetic strains of rabbits containing 
most of the known valuable rabbit genes. For a 
number of years before the war Dr. Sawin continued 
the development and study of these stocks at Brown 
University. When at the close of the war he resumed 
the study of blood group variations in these animals, 
he made three new observations which he felt merited 
intensive investigation. 

First, evidence was obtained which seemed to indi- 
cate that several rabbit antisera (sera containing 
antibodies) each carry at least two separable aggluti- 
nins. This throws light on the behavior of the antigen 
concerned, from both the serological and the genetic 
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standpoint. Second, antibodies were found in at least 
one of 12 new antisera which corresponded to the 
blocking, or incomplete, antibodies in man described 
by Wiener. Further studies of this phenomenon 
should supply information which would increase the 
usefulness of the rabbit in immunological and tumor 
studies. Thirdly, adjuvants (substances auxiliary to 
the specific antigen employed 1n immunization) ap- 
peared to enhance greatly the immunological response 
of all rabbits. Thus the use of such substances should 
facilitate the measurement of antibody production 
and should open up a new practical approach to the 
study of genetic problems in immunization. 

The Rockefeller Foundation contributed toward 
Dr. Sawin’s early work at Brown University. During 
the past year it appropriated $15,000 to enable him 
to have the services of a full-time assistant in his 
present studies at the Jackson Memorial Laboratory 
and to expand his rabbit colony. 


Connecticut AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 
RESEARCH IN GENETICS 


The experimental projects that come within the 
province of an agricultural experiment station are of a 
practical nature, having as their purpose the improve- 
ment of the principal cultivated crops of the area 
served by the station. While such projects are being 
carried out, problems arise from time to time that 
have much theoretical importance. As a rule there 
can be no certainty that investigation of these prob- 
lems will produce results of sufficient tmmediate use- 
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fulness to justify their inclusion in the station’s 
continuing research program. Often, however, the 
material involved is of such unique value that it 
seems thoroughly worth-while to follow up a promis- 
ing lead. ‘To make possible the investigation of a basic 
problem of this kind at the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, The Rockefeller Foundation 
appropriated $21,000 to the station in 1948 for use 
over a five-year period. 

This experiment station is a partly endowed insti- 
tution operated by the State of Connecticut. Its work 
includes an extensive program of applied plant 
genetics, with considerable emphasis on the breeding 
of corn. The station’s geneticist, Dr. Donald F. 
Jones, was one of the leading figures in the genetic 
aspects of the development of the so-called hybrid 
com, which is now practically the only type of corn 
grown in the United States. 

Recently, while Dr. Jones was spending a period 
of leave at the California Institute of Technology, 
the discovery was made there that genes are of two 
general types: cell limited and cell diffusible. With the 
former type any changes during development origi- 
nate in the nucleus, producing their visible effects in 
the cytoplasm. These effects do not go beyond the 
cell membrane. In other cases it is seen clearly that 
the effect of a gene may diffuse through many cells, 
the influence gradually diminishing as the diffusing 
activator substance becomes more dilute. Sometimes 
the diffusing substances produce interactions between 
various closely related genes of one organism which 
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seem to be analogous to the effect of hybrid vigor 
when two different lines are crossed. 

Since hybrid vigor is one of two bases for the use of 
hybrid corn and for the newer development of cross- 
bred livestock, any information bearing on this field 
is important, and a program of basic research on the 
nature of gene action as shown by cell limited and 
cell diffusible gene products seems desirable. 


Universiry or Wisconsin 
CYTOGENETICS 


During its first quarter century of development, 
up to 1900, cytology was concerned with the exciting 
business of describing the hitherto unknown detailed 
phenomena of cellular structure, division and growth. 
There followed a quarter century during which 
cytology teamed up with the rapidly developing 
science of genetics, furnishing many important 
specific details, directly observed under the micro- 
scope, which checked and guided genetic theory. 

As the third quarter century of cytology comes toa 
close, it becomes more and more clear that earlier 
generalizations in this field are no longer surely 
tenable. Where once it was classical to say that every 
cell in an organism has the same chromosome and 
pene constitution as the original fertilized egg from 
which it arose, it is now not at all clear that this state- 
ment is in fact true. Similarly the ordinary picture of 
a non-germ cell containing pairs of chromosomes 
which divide longitudinally when and only when the 
cell divides is also subject to doubt. 
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Among the investigators who are turning up evi- 
dence that these and other concepts may require 
revision is a group at the University of Wisconsin, 
headed by Professor C. Leonard Huskins. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation has contributed toward Professor 
Huskins’ work in cytology and genetics for a number 
of years. In 1948 it appropriated $20,000 to provide 
research assistance and supplies needed in connection 
with his program over a two-year period. 


Marine BiotocicaL Lasoratory, Woops Hos 


Founded over 60 years ago, the Marine Biological 
Laboratory at Woods Hole, Massachusetts, is not 
only one of the world’s foremost marine laboratories 
but also an international center for research in all 
fields of modern biology. Its outstanding role is that 
of a summertime research institution to which 
biological scientists and students come from labora- 
tories and classrooms all over the world. It offers 
them opportunities for investigative work, special- 
ized training and for the interchange of ideas with 
other men and women working in the various biologt- 
cal disciplines. One of the laboratory’s most valuable 
facilities is its excellent biological library, consisting 
of about 60,000 volumes, nearly 150,000 reprints and 
over 1,200 current journals. 

The Rockefeller Foundation’s interest in the 
laboratory dates back almost a quarter of a century. 
In 1924 a grant of $500,000 from the Foundation 
helped to provide the laboratory with adequate 
buildings and equipment. In 1940 an appropriation 
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of $110,400 made possible the addition of a wing to 
the main building which insured sufficient space for 
library expansion over many years. 

In recent years the laboratory has been confronted 
with a number of problems. Its buildings require re- 
pair and renovation, much of its equipment is out- 
dated and should be replaced and its income has been 
insufficient to cover increased operating costs. To 
assist the laboratory in solving its most pressing prob- 
lems the Foundation has made it an appropriation 
of $250,000. Of this sum, $150,000 1s for the repair, 
enlargement and modernization of the original main 
building erected over 50 years ago; the remainder 
will be available over a five-year period for current 
expenses. The remodeled building will provide re- 
search and teaching space for all members of the staffs 
in physiology, embryology and invertebrate zoology. 


Union oF AMERICAN BIOLOGICAL SOCIETIES 
BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


The Union of American Biological Societies, which 
sponsors the journal Biological Abstracts, received a 
Foundation grant of $35,000 in 1948 to meet a difficult 
situation caused by the inrush of abstracts of articles 
appearing during the war in foreign scientific publica- 
tions that were not generally circulated at that time 
or in the early postwar period. The abstracts had been 
arriving at the journal office in large numbers since 
the end of hostilities, but especially during 1947 and 
1948. They are chiefly from the 350 European journals 
that are covered by Bzologtcal Abstracts. Unbroken 
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coverage of these publications for the war years is 
obviously desirable, since many of them may carry 
reports of interesting research done during that time. 
By the middle of i948 it was estimated that three 
quarters of the abstracts from these sources had come 
in, and that a total of 30,000 would be on hand by the 
end of the year. Of this estimated total, 8,000 had 
been printed. The current income of Biological Ab- 
stracis was not sufficient to enable it to handle the 
remaining accumulated material, and Foundation 
aid was given so that publication could proceed. 

Large-scale Foundation support of Biological Ab- 
stracts in previous years has helped to establish firmly 
the position of this important service to biological 
and medical scientists. Except for the emergencies of 
the war it has become self-supporting, and its position 
of eminence among scientific journals has brought it a 
steadily increasing number of subscribers throughout 
the world. 


AGRICULTURE 
Mexican AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


The Mexican Agricultural Program is a collabora- 
tive effort of the Mexican government and The 
Rockefeller Foundation, aimed at the improvement 
of the volume and quality of the basic food crops of 
Mexico and the training of Mexican personnel for 
careers in agriculture. In contrast with the Founda- 
tion’s other projects in the natural sciences, this is an 
operating program, That is, the research and other 
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aspects of the work are directed, and to a large 
extent carried out, by staff employed by the Founda- 
tion. Only in the field of public health has the 
Foundation heretofore conducted operating programs 
of this type. In its other fields of interest the pro- 
cedure has been to give funds to universities or other 
institutions for research which they themselves organ- 
ize and conduct. But a country-wide program in 
agriculture obviously requires a different form of 
approach. 

The program, which was drawn up by Mexican 
agricultural authorities and Foundation representa- 
tives following a survey of the status and needs of 
agriculture in Mexico, provides for the following spe- 
cific projects: development of highly productive 
disease-resisting stocks of corn, wheat and beans; the 
introduction, testing and distribution of forage le- 
gumes and grasses; the study of methods of soils 
management and conservation; control of destructive 
insects, particularly those that attack corn and beans; 
the production and distribution to the farmers of im- 
proved seed; training of personnel; and cooperation 
with other Latin American countries in their agricul- 
tural programs. Work is now progressing along all 
these lines. 

An Office of Special Studies was established as a 
division of the Mexican Department of Agriculture to 
carry out the program, and a group of American 
agricultural scientists was selected to form the nu- 
cleus of the staff of this office. The group includes 
specialists in plant pathology, plant genetics, soil 
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science, agronomy, entomology and botany. The gov- 
ernment assigned a number of plots of land in various 
parts of the country for experimental plantings, and 
work was begun early in 1943. The next year the 
National College of Agriculture at Chapingo, about 
25 miles east of Mexico City, provided a large tract of 
land on its property for the purposes of the program, 
and this has become the chief experimental field. At 
the present time plantings there cover 225 acres. 
The first task which the program staff set itself was 
to determine the varieties of corn best suited to 
the different regions of the country. Of 1,500 vari- 
eties tested, 15 were shown to be superior. Six of these 
that gave especially good yield were extensively multt- 
plied and the seed furnished to the farmers. But 
since varieties better than any original native stock 
can be obtained by crossing two or more types, the 
staff’s next step was experimentation with a method 
of breeding known as “‘synthesis.”’ In this method the 
two varieties that are to be crossed are planted in an 
open field in alternate rows and left to pollinate each 
other through action of the wind. In the course of 
three years of successive combining of different varie- 
ties several synthetic stocks have been produced that 
have given excellent average yields. Under optimum 
conditions, yields 20 per cent higher than those from 
native stocks have been obtained with the most satis- 
factory synthetics. As a third step in this phase of the 
work, hybrid corn stocks have been produced by 
single crossings of the best native varieties. This 
work, which entails close control and hand pollina- 
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tion, is costly and time consuming, but under proper 
conditions hybrid stocks can be expected to yield at 
least 35 per cent greater crops than the native varie- 
ties. Test and increased plantings of the hybrid varie- 
ties are now being made. 

An important advance in the improvement of 
wheat has been the production of several rust-proof 
varieties. Rust attacks wheat in moist weather, and as 
summer is the rainy season in Mexico the farmers 
have confined their wheat growing to the winter 
months. This, however, involves dependence on irri- 
gation. If the rust-resistant varieties can be adapted 
to summer planting, a major problem in wheat pro- 
duction in Mexico will be solved. 

At the end of 1948 the persons connected with the 
Agricultural Program included 13 American scientists 
on the Foundation’s staff, ten of them stationed in 
Mexico; 47 young Mexican agriculturalists assigned to 
the project by their government; 6 Mexican agricultur- 
alists in the United States on training scholarships; 
7 fellows from various Latin American countries work- 
ing with the group in Mexico; and 16 persons in service 
capacities. In addition, there are 56 field laborers reg- 
ularly employed by the Mexican government, and 
seasonally this figure is about doubled by temporary 
labor paid for by the Foundation. 

The Foundation made two appropriations for the 
Mexican Agricultural Program in 1948, one for the 
sum of $321,555 and another of $6,000. These grants 
bring the total amount of its support for the program 


to $1,306,835. 
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Mexico 
NUTRITION RESEARCH 


The agricultural program in which the Mexican 
government and The Rockefeller Foundation have 
been cooperating for nearly six years has led to the 
production of a considerable number of tmproved 
varieties of corn, wheat and beans. It is now clearly of 
great importance to investigate the nutritional char- 
acteristics of these improved varieties and to learn the 
effects of such factors as soil management, soil compo- 
sition, fertilization, climate, humidity and altitude on 
the nutritional composition of plants. Only when such 
knowledge is available will it be possible fully to 
utilize all phases of agricultural research in the pro- 
duction of improved plant materials of maximum 
nutritional values. Furthermore, since native wild 
plants of Mexico are being studied for possible use as 
forage or as human food, information concerning their 
nutritional value is of much interest. 

The need for nutrition studies closely integrated 
with the Mexican Agricultural Program has been 
recognized for some time. Recently tentative plans 
for such studies have been formulated by Mexican 
nutrition, health and agricultural authorities and by 
the Foundation’s natural sciences staff in Mexico. It 
is expected that later the International Health Divi- 
sion of the Foundation will take part in the studies, 
but the initial phases of the work are agricultural- 
biochemical in nature and thus fall within the field of 
the natural sciences. 
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According to provisional plans, the Mexican De- 
partment of Nutrition will provide laboratory facili- 
ties and personnel for the analysis of seed or plant 
material, and the staff of the Agricultural Program 
will furnish the plant material for analysis. The 
Foundation will contribute toward the salaries of full- 
time key personnel for the studies and toward the 
cost of the chemical supplies and special equipment 
required. 

During the past year the Foundation appropriated 
$5,770 for preliminary expenses in connection with 
the nutrition studies. 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF COLOMBIA 
AGRICULTURAL TRAINING FELLOWSHIPS 


One of the important features of the Mexican 
Agricultural Program is the cooperation of its staff 
with agricultural departments and institutions in 
other Latin American countries. Among the institu- 
tions making use of the educational and training 
facilities available in connection with the program are 
the two faculties of agronomy of the National Uni- 
versity of Colombia. One of these, the oldest faculty 
of agronomy in Colombia, is situated in Medellin; 
the other, a newer and smaller institution, is in Call. 

since 1945 The Rockefeller Foundation has assisted 
the Medellin faculty in sending one of the best-quali- 
fied students of each year’s graduating class to Mexico 
for a year of practical work in plant pathology, plant 
breeding, applied entomology or soil science. Choice 
of appointees has been made by a local committee 
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consisting of the Dean of the faculty and two past 
Foundation fellows. In 1947 the Foundation provided 
funds to enable the Faculty of Agronomy at Cali to 
make similar training awards over a three-year period. 

The training periods are proving exceedingly worth- 
while. Two of the first three appointees from Medellin 
now hold posts at the faculty, and the institution ts 
desirous of continuing the awards. The Foundation 
has helped to make this possible by a grant of $12,000 
to the National University of Colombia to finance 
appointments for a total] of six men from the Medellin 
praduating classes of 1948, 1949 and 1950 for approxi- 
mately a year’s training each in Mexico. Recently, the 
Director of Agriculture of Colombia sent one of the 
young members of his technical staff to Mexico for 
training under the program staff. 


OTHER FIELDS 


University or ICELAND 
INSTITUTE OF EXPERIMENTAL PATHOLOGY 


In 1945 the Foundation appropriated $150,000 to 
the University of Iceland toward the cost of building 
and equipping an Institute of Experimental Pathol- 
ogy, on condition that the Icelandic government 
would share equally in the expense of the undertaking. 

The project is now about 90 per cent completed, 
but since 1944, when the original estimates were 
made, building costs and the price of equipment have 
risen §0 per cent in Iceland. Because of these mount- 
Ing costs the university found itself with commitments 
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in excess of available funds. The Icelandic Treasury, 
faced with unexpected demands occasioned by chang- 
ing economic conditions, was unable to meet in full 
the new needs of the institution. In 1948, therefore, 
the Foundation appropriated $50,000 to supplement 
its original grant. This sum has again been matched 
by local sources, so that the successful completion of 
the project seems assured. 

The Institute of Experimental Pathology was 
originally designed as a center for research in animal 
and plant pathology, in the control of animal diseases 
and in the improvement of animal stocks so essential 
to the agricultural economy of the country. In 1946 
it was made a part of the Medical School of the unt- 
versity, and its future contributions to research in 
the detection of human ills will no doubt equal in 1m- 
portance its potential contributions to veterinary 
medicine and plant pathology. 


CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE oF TECHNOLOGY 
THE PALOMAR TELESCOPE 


On June 3, 1948 the California Institute of Tech- 
nology dedicated the giant 200-inch telescope on 
Mount Palomar as the Hale Telescope, in memory of 
George Ellery Hale. For 20 years Dr. Hale had visu- 
alized and planned a vast and intricate machine 
which would enable man to search the heavens for a 
distance of a billion light years, twice as far as it had 
been possible for him to explore before. Since then a 
devoted group of engineers and physicists and astron- 
omers have labored long and skillfully so that this 
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unbelievably complex instrument can become the 
everyday working tool of those who chart our uni- 
verse. They have still to complete the last delicately 
precise adjustments of the drive and control mecha- 
nisms and to correct the last infinitesimally small errors 
on the surface of the massive glass mirror. 

Work on the telescope project began in 1928 when 
the Rockefeller International Education Board ap- 
propriated $6,000,000 to enable the California Inst- 
tute of Technology to carry out Dr. Hale’s plans for 
the building of an instrument powerful enough to 
permit astronomers to answer puzzling questions 
about the structure of the universe. The board had 
paid $1,390,200 of this amount before it terminated 
its program in 1932. The remaining $4,609,800 was 
provided by the General Education Board. Because of 
unexpected difficulties encountered in construction 
and delays and increased prices occasioned by the 
war, the amount originally appropriated proved in- 
adequate for the completion of the telescope. In 
December 1946 The Rockefeller Foundation made a 
supplementary grant of $250,000 to the institute, 
which according to the estimates made at that time 
would cover the cost of the work still to be done. 
However, several factors upset that estimate. It was 
found that more time than had been expected would 
be required for the major construction work and that 
many unanticipated necessities must be provided for. 
These included various auxiliary instruments essen- 
tial to the proper functioning of the telescope, in- 
creased water supply for the observatory area and 
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repair and extension of roads. To enable the institute 
to meet these final needs and bring the project 
to completion, the Foundation in 1948 appropriated 
$300,000, to be available until December 31, 1950. 

An excellent plan has been drawn up for the opera- 
tion of the telescope. The Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, owner of the Mount Wilson Observa- 
tory, and the California Institute of Technology have 
agreed to merge the control and operation of their 
astronomical equipment and staffs in a single joint 
organization, officially designated as the Mount 
Wilson and Palomar Observatories. All astronomers 
associated with either institution, whether they work 
on one or both mountain tops, are members of the 
staff of the combined observatories. The two institu- 
tions have adopted a joint budget to which both con- 
tribute. The agreement provides for an educational 
program as well as a research program. A department 
offering instruction in astronomy is being set up in the 
California Institute of Technology. Members of the 
combined staff will take part in the teaching program 
as opportunities arise in their respective fields of 
interest. The Institute of Technology is distinguished 
as a center for graduate study in physics and chem- 
istry. The partnership between the two observatories 
will thus not only link research with teaching ac- 
tivities, but will also make possible a close association 
between the research of the astronomical observa- 
tories and that of physical and chemical Jaboratories. 
Dr. Ira Sprague Bowen has been appointed director 
of the combined observatories. 
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ITALY 
EMERGENCY RESEARCH AID 


In connection with the Foundation’s program of 
emergency aid for scientific reconstruction in Europe, 
officers of the Natural Sciences division visited Italy in 
March 1948 to confer with Italian scientists on the 
status of research in the country, especially in the 
field of experimental biology. They made visits to 
universities and research institutes in nine important 
centers: Naples and Rome in the south, two cities in 
central Italy and five in the north. They met twice 
with officials of the National Research Council of 
Italy to discuss the present program of the council 
and the programs projected for the future. 

Italian scientists were found to be working devot- 
edly and productively despite the great handicap of 
shortages of scientific literature, consumable supplies 
and equipment. They especially lack those items 
obtainable only abroad. Furthermore, many of the 
excellent pieces of equipment manufactured in Italy 
are prohibitively expensive because of the general 
inflation. 

To give modest help to a few of the scientists labor- 
ing under these difficulties, the Foundation appropri- 
ated $20,000, of which $15,000 was principally for 
assistance to six former Foundation fellows working 
in experimental biology in Naples, Rome, Bologna, 
Padua, Turin and Pallanza. The other $5,000 was 
pranted to enable the National Research Council to 
purchase equipment and supplies for the microfilm 
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and bibliographic center which it is organizing and 
for minor research allocations. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


In 1948 the $150,000 fellowship fund administered 
by the Natural Sciences division of The Rockefeller 
Foundation permitted $4 persons from 20 countries 
to pursue advanced studies in their chosen fields. 
This figure does not include the Mexican scholars in 
training under the Mexican Agricultural Program. 
The countries represented in the Natural Sciences 
fellowship training program were the United States, 
io fellows; Brazil, 6; Colombia, 5; Denmark and 
England, 4 each; Mexico and Sweden, 3 each; China, 
France, the Netherlands, Norway, Switzerland and 
Uruguay, 2 each; and Australia, Belgium, Costa Rica, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, Iceland and Venezuela, 1 
each. Twenty-seven of the fellowships were new 
erants; 21 were continued from 1947, § from 1946 and 
1 from 1946. 

All of the fellows studied outside of their own coun- 
tries, the majority in the United States. Four went to 
England, 4 to a group of European countries, 3 to 
Sweden, 2 to Switzerland, 1 to France and 1 to Buro- 
pean centers as well as the United States. The sub- 
jects they studied included physiology, ecology, bio- 
chemistry, physics, genetics, mathematics, plant 
physiology, embryology, irrigation methods, plant 
pathology, food inspection, plant breeding, organic 
chemistry, ions and isotopes, kidney physiology, 
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physical chemistry, peptide chemistry, agronomy, 
chemical engineering, cytology, microbiology, mathe- 
matical biology and molecular biology. 

An additional 84 fellowships in natural sciences 
were granted by other agencies with Rockefeller 
Foundation funds. The National Research Council 
administered 56 of these. Fifteen were regular awards; 
the other 41 came under the council’s predoctoral 
fellowship program, which was organized to enable 
young scientists whose training was interrupted by 
World War II to resume work toward advanced de- 
grees. The other 28 fellowships were all in the field of 
mathematical biology. Through grants from The 
Rockefeller Foundation, Brown University made 16 
such appointments and New York University 12. 

The Foundation appropriated $175,000 for fellow- 
ships to be administered by the division of Natural 
Sciences in 1949. 


GRANTS IN AID 


In addition to appropriations toward the support 
of research projects over varying periods of years, the 
Foundation sets aside funds to be used for smaller 
contributions, designated as grants in aid. These 
grants are made chiefly to investigators who need 
temporary short-term assistance in order to start 
promising new studies or to bring important pieces of 
work to completion. In some instances the assistance 
is given for travel or for study visits. From the sum of 
$175,000 available in 1948 for aid of this kind in the 
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field of the natural sciences, 42 grants, ranging in 
amount from $300 to $7,500 and totaling $167,490, 
were made to individuals or groups. In addition, a 
fund of $7,500 was provided for allocation by the 
director for the Natural Sciences to persons requit- 
ing aid in amounts up to $500 for a specific project. 
Of the 42 grants mentioned above, 34 were for 
assistance to research projects in the following fields: 
biochemistry, 14; genetics, 9; plant physiology, 3; 
embryology, 2; and molecular biology, nerve physi- 
ology, agronomy, organic chemistry, mathematics 
and climatic fluctuations, 1 each. These grants were 
distributed to persons in 11 countries: 14 in the 
United States; 4 each in France, Sweden and Switzer- 
land; 2 in Uruguay; and 1 each in Chile, England, 
Hungary, the Netherlands, South Africa and Spain. 
One grant assisted the development of the Biometric 
Society, an international organization established in 
1947 and concerned with the mathematical and sta- 
tistical aspects of biology. Another contributed to- 
ward the cost of publishing in French, under the 
auspices of the Pasteur Institute, the collected works 
of S. N. Winogradsky, a Russian scientist who de- 
voted 50 years to research on microbiology of the 
soil. A grant to the University of Sao Paulo enabled 
1 Swiss and 6 Brazilian geneticists to study under 
Professor T. Dobzhansky of Columbia University 
during his stay in SAo Paulo as visiting professor. 
The remaining five grants were for travel. Two of 
these will help defray the expenses of foreign dele- 
gates to an international conference on the nervous 
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system at the University of Chicago in 1949 and to 
the International Congress of Mathematics in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, in 1950. Of the other 3 grants 
for travel, 1 permitted the Director of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Palmira, Colombia, to 
visit agricultural experiment stations and research 
institutions in other Latin. American countries; 1 
financed visits by the Dean of the Faculty of Vet- 
erinary Medicine of the National University of 
Colombia to other South American countries for 
study of teaching and research methods in various in- 
stitutions; and 1 covered the cost of a survey of agri- 
cultural libraries in Latin America by the Librarian 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
under the auspices of the Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Science at Turrialba, Costa Rica. 

In 1948 the Foundation appropriated $250,000 to 
finance grants in aid in the natural sciences to be 
made in 1949. 
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InTROpUCTORY STATEMENT 


INTERPERSONAL AND INTERGROUP RELATIONS 
Ohio State University: Executive Leadership 
Yale University: Communication and Attitude 
Change 
Cornell University: Group Hostility and Prejudice 
University of Puerto Rico: Cultural Anthropology 
Cornell University: Japanese Americans during the 
War 
Columbia University: Social Philosophy 
Tufts College: Sociology and Psychiatry 
THE FUNCTIONING OF AMERICAN POLITICAL DEMOCRACY 
Cornell University: Civil Liberties and the Control of 
Subversive Activities 
Columbia University: Urban Land Use and Housing 
Studies 
University of Wisconsin: The Law and the Lumber 
Industry 


THE FUNCTIONING OF THE ECONOMY 
University of Chicago: Cowles Commission 
Harvard University: Entrepreneurial History 
University of Chicago: Agricultural Economics 
University of Chicago: Industrial Relations 
Social Science Research Council: Atomic Energy 
Yale University: Labor and Management Center 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Columbia University: Russian Institute 
Stanford University: Soviet Russian Economy 
Columbia University: Far Eastern Studies 
Cornell University: French and Italian Political and 
Economic Issues 
Swarthmore College: Peace Collection 
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REHABILITATION AND DEVELOPMENT IN EUROPE 
Social Science Research Council: Periodicals for 


Europe 
United Nations Economic Commission for Europe: 


Scholarships 
Helsinki School of Social Sciences: Displaced Persons 


MORAL AND ETHICAL PROBLEMS IN MODERN SOCIETY 


Social Sciences division: Exploratory Studies 
Social Science Research Council 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


POPULATION PROBLEMS 
Princeton University: Population Research 
Population Association of America: Internationa! 

Union for the Scientific Study of Population 
Reconnaissance of Far Eastern Population Problems 


RESEARCH AND TRAINING AGENCIES 
Social Science Research Council: Administrative Ex- 


penses 
Social Science Research Council: Fellowships 
Canadian Social Science Research Council; General 


Program and Fellowships 
JOINT OPERATIONS COMMITTEE: Survey of Crete 


FELLOWSHIPS AND GRANTS IN AID 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


HE seriousness of the strains placed upon all 

phases of our national life by war and the 
period of postwar readjustment has led the 

officers of the Social Sciences to emphasize during 
1948 grants in the fields of interpersonal and inter- 
group relations, international relations and the 
functioning of our political democracy. A total of 
$2,229,300 has been appropriated by the Social 
Sciences during 1948 and may be classified as follows: 


Interpersonal and Intergroup Relations $266,620 
Functioning of American Political 

Democracy 242.7900 
Functioning of the Economy 195,400 
International Relations 214,000 
Social Sciences in Europe 66,080 
Moral and Ethical Problems in Modern 

society 142,500 
Population Problems 127,000 
Research and Training Agencies 4.7 $000 
Joint Operations in Crete 2.8,000 
Grants in Aid and Fellowships 47 $000 


A growing concern on the part of the trustees and 
officers about the urgency of moral and ethical prob- 
lems in modern society, and the determination to 
employ Foundation resources in a more direct attack 
on these problems than has heretofore been made, 
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have led to considerable thought and consultation 
concerning an effective social science program in this 
area. The grants in this field herein described are 
largely exploratory in nature, but the officers hope 
that they will lead to some specific recommendations. 

Economic research continues to be a major interest 
of the Social Sciences which is perhaps best reflected 
in 1948 in the grant-in-aid and fellowship programs. 
Population problems are also in the forefront of 
social science interest. During 1948 the Foundation 
financed an exploratory reconnaissance by two lead- 
ing demographers and two officers, one from the 
Social Sciences and one from the International Health 
Division, under the chairmanship of Dr. Frank W. 
Notestein, Director of the Office of Population Re- 
search of Princeton University. 

A significant portion of the funds which the Social 
Sciences administered during 1948 was allocated to 
research and training agencies and for the division's 
own fellowship and grant-in-aid programs. The acute 
shortage of adequately trained research personnel has 
been all too clearly demonstrated in the past ten 
years, and the officers in the Social Sciences feel a 
keen responsibility to direct funds toward improving 
both the quantity and quality of personnel in this 
field. For example, the demobilization awards ad- 
ministered by the Social Science Research Council 
from Foundation appropriations made it possible for 
returning veterans to continue their scholarly work 
without undue economic pressure, and saved for 
social science research many men who might have 
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been forced to abandon their studies. Ways are 
constantly sought to strengthen and improve research 
training in the social sciences so that this personnel 
problem may be alleviated. 


INTERPERSONAL AND INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


Outro Strate UNIVERSITY 
EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP 


Ohio State University’s Personnel Research Board, 
established in 1944 to coordinate research in indus- 
trial and personnel relations, is conducting a long- 
range study of leadership in human relations. The 
aim is to find out what the functions of the leader are, 
what emphasis he gives to different functions and 
how he organizes hts relations with his colleagues. 
During the past two years a research team working 
under Professor C. L. Shartle and an advisory com- 
mittee composed of specialists in various fields have 
carried out an investigation of executive positions and 
organization structure in the United States Navy and 
in four wholesale farm cooperatives. In all, approxi- 
mately 170 leadership positions have been studied. 

In 1948, with support from The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation in the amount of $45,000 over a three-year 
period, the Personnel Research Board initiated a 
similar program in educational institutions. Educa- 
tional leadership positions and the structure of educa- 
tional organizations are being studied at the primary, 
secondary and college levels. Histories of about 16 
schools together with analyses of the functions and 
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activities of the boards of education and a survey of 
the community backgrounds are in progress. Follow- 
ing the collection of factual information Professor 
Shartle plans to analyze the relationships between 
such factors as responsibilities, work patterns, levels 
in the organization, types of organization structure, 
objectives of the organization, compensation, persons 
with whom most time spent, proportion of time spent 
in individual efforts, methods of getting work done 
and methods of working with staff. The study of edu- 
cational institutions is expected to provide a sufficient 
variety of structures to give the presently developed 
research methods thorough trial and evaluation. 
The studies at Ohio State University have been 
undertaken in the conviction that leadership ts a 
vitally important element in the survival and growth 
of our democratic society. An unhurried systematic 
approach to the development of appropriate research 
techniques and to the application of these techniques 
in various organization structures is valuable. As col- 
lege graduates will play an important role in solving 
our leadership problems of the future, the universities 
need more information so that their curricula can be 
better adapted to training for some form of leadership 
in human relations. The studies in progress should 
reveal the patterns of activities of persons in high 
positions and make it possible to relate these patterns 
to the kinds of organizations and the goals which the 
organizations seck. They should help to set criteria 
for evaluating leadership and for designating useful 
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classifications in the selection, training and assign- 
ment of personnel in leadership capacities. 


YaLe UNIVERSITY 
COMMUNICATION AND ATTITUDE CHANGE 


How and why individuals change their attitudes 
is the subject of a new experimental program directed 
by Professor Carl I. Hovland, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Psychology at Yale University. During 
the past 25 years workers in the social sciences have 
accumulated considerable knowledge on the measure- 
ment of attitudes and opinions. Not so much is known 
about the processes which lead to the adoption and 
change of attitudes. It is apparent that attitudes and 
opinions are based in part on relevant knowledge, 
but an individual often stubbornly refuses to consider 
facts contrary to his opinions and concentrates in- 
stead only on those facts which uphold his general 
point of view. 

With support from The Rockefeller Foundation in 
the amount of $68,400 over a three-year period, Pro- 
fessor Hovland has planned two experimental studies. 
One will compare individuals who are influenced and 
those who are not influenced by specific communica- 
tions. In what degree does the individual choose the 
material to which he will be exposed? What influences 
his acceptance or rejection of material? Information 
on these matters should throw light on the barriers to 
communication. The second experimental study will 
attempt to secure information on the problem of how 
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the group affects the individual. The effectiveness of 
decisions made by the group in influencing individual 
behavior will be studied to discover whether informa! 
surveillance of an individual’s behavior by the group 
or the individual’s own commitment to a promise 
made in a group situation is the significant factor. 

An understanding of communication and attitude 
change is important to our educational system, to 
those who lead great organizations, and to those who 
are concerned with political opinion and behavior. 
More dependable knowledge of how effective com- 
munication may be achieved in the area of attitude 
and opinion is essential to this understanding. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 
GROUP HOSTILITY AND PREJUDICE 


Elmira, New York, is the center for new experi- 
mental research in the field of group hostility and 
prejudice. With the assistance of a three-year grant 
of $94,270 from The Rockefeller Foundation, Pro- 
fessor Leonard Cottrell and Professor Robin Williams 
of Cornell University are directing a field investiga- 
tion of the community context of intergroup tension. 
They believe that if real life situations are studied in 
order to find out how different peoples define their 
relations to each other and to the community it will 
be possible to plan workable programs for reducing 
the tensions. 

The objective of the present investigation is an 
understanding of the whole structure of social rela- 
tions in a medium-sized industrial community con- 
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taining several minority groups. An effort will be 
made to find what causes the psychological distances 
between the various racial-ethnic groups; whether 
they arise from economic, political or religious factors, 
at what points they are most extensive and what 
forms they take. On the basis of a survey of religious, 
educational, social and industrial groups, the funda- 
mental social perspectives will be analyzed. 

After the analyses are complete the investigators 
plan to enlist the help of leading representatives of the 
different groups in Elmira to diagnose the problems 
and prescribe remedies. Responsibility for action will 
thus be placed automatically in the hands of key 
individuals who have been enabled to view the prob- 
lems objectively and sympathetically within the 
total social context. By means of group discussions, 
for example, the gentile may learn what the Jew 
thinks of him, and the Negro what the Caucasian 
thinks of him, and the reverse reactions. Each will be 
aided to understand himself in the light of the dis- 
cussion of his own attitude conditioned by the par- 
ticular role he plays in the community and of the 
attitudes of others similarly conditioned. This investt- 
gation offers an opportunity to test the possibilities of 
social diagnosis in a specific local] situation and to ap- 
praise the effectiveness of specific remedial techniques. 


University or Puerto Rico 
CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Through its newly established Social Science Re- 
search Center the University of Puerto Rico is spon- 
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soring a program of studies on the social anthropology 
of Puerto Rico. The center was created in 1945 for 
the purpose of studying Puerto Rican problems. Ad- 
visory committees and directorial groups are made up 
of visiting professors from American universities who 
work in close association with local personnel and 
offer training in scientific research techniques, 

The purpose of the field study to which The Rocke- 
feller Foundation has contributed $18,650 is to collect 
information about the cultural background of Puerto 
Rico through a series of intensive community studies. 
Such data should make it possible to determine what 
makes for rejection or acceptance of various cultural 
influences. An understanding of this behavior is im- 
portant to the development of practical measures 
dealing with the island’s current social problems. 

In February 1948, following participation in a 
training serninar offered by Dr. Julian Steward at 
Columbia University, a research team under Dr. John 
Murra of the University of Chicago left for Puerto 
Rico. Its work complements several previous studies 
of a more extensive nature on the economy and 
demography of the island, and parallels a survey of 
historical sources of the cultural background of 


Puerto Rico started by Mr. Raymond Scheele of 
Columbia University last year. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 
JAPANESE AMERICANS DURING THE WAR 


Immediately following Pearl Harbor the United 
States government took steps to segregate the entire 
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population of Japanese Americans, numbering some 
112,000. Lacking machinery to investigate individual 
cases the government was forced for a time to ques- 
tion the loyalty of the whole group. In the interests 
of security the Japanese Americans were evacuated 
from the Wect Coast, where most of them had set- 
tled, to relocation centers in different parts of the 
country. For most of them it was their first experience 
with new social, economic and psychological patterns. 
Forced by American social attitudes to gather in 1so- 
lated communities within cities, they had imported 
their own culture and formed an unassimilated mi- 
nority in the population. 

Little by little the government was able to re- 
evaluate individuals, and some of the Japanese 
Americans moved out of the centers to work on farms, 
in war plants or to join the army. For the first time 
they had an opportunity to break racial ties and 
disperse themselves throughout the country. How- 
ever, large numbers of these people lived in the relo- 
cation centers throughout the war. Most of them 
have now voluntarily returned to the West Coast 
communities from which they originally came. 

During the war the War Relocation Authority ap- 
pointed resident social science consultants in the 
Japanese centers. In the course of their duties these 
men supervised the collection of detailed records on 
events in the centers, the policies initiated by the 
administration, the personnel and means whereby the 
policies were carried out, the characteristics of the 
residents and their behavior. Professors Alexander H. 
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Leighton and Morris E, Opler, who were resident 
consultants in the centers at Manzanar, California, 
and Poston, Arizona, respectively, are now both at 
Cornell University. Professor Leighton is a physician 
with training in psychiatry and anthropology. Pro- 
fessor Opler is an anthropologist. With university 
support and a $10,000 grant from the Foundation 
they have assembled these materials and are subject- 
ing them to systematic analysis. A full-time research 
associate who worked with them during the war has 
indexed the materials and now directs graduate stu- 
dent assistants in special phases of the analysis. 

By this investigation Professors Leighton and 
Opler hope to find out why the centers did or did not 
function successfully: how leadership patterns among 
the residents developed in relation to patterns estab- 
lished in their home communities; how sentiment pat- 
terns evolved among residents and administrative 
staffs; and the effect of the changing social scene on 
individual Japanese Americans and administrators. 
The study at Cornell should be helpful in identifying 
principles of human behavior and human interaction 
with special attention to conditions of stress and rapid 
change. It represents a further contribution to the 
field to which the studies of Dr. Dorothy Thomas 
have already contributed. 


CoLtumsBia UNIVERSITY 
SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


Dr. Frank Tannenbaum, Professor of History at 
Columbia University, has for some years been work- 
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ing out a comprehensive theory of society. In an 
article entitled “The Balance of Power in Society,” 
(Political Science Quarterly, December 1946), he 
views human society as the interplay between four 
basic institutions: the family, the church, the state 
and the business organization. These institutions are 
themselves organic to society. Prevailing through 
time, they manifest themselves in almost infinitely 
variable forms, but always fulfill the same role. They 
are, however, competitive. Each of the institutions 
tends to be all-embracing, laying claim to the entire 
man and showing an impelling tendency to assume 
all responsibility for the governance of society. 
Progress could then come to mean progress in the 
method of reducing the area of imbalance that is 
always present in society. In the final analysis, how- 
ever, the true well-being of a society lies in diversity 
rather than in identity of interests. Conflict, strife, 
divergence, difference of interest and opinion over 
many things for many reasons, and in varying de- 
grees of intensity, are the conditions of social peace. 

In 1948 The Rockefeller Foundation appropriated 
$15,300 to permit Dr. Tannenbaum to elaborate his 
theme and to explore it from various angles. He has a 
special interest in the problems of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and has drawn liberally on his experience in 
the Latin American field to outline his theories on 
social balance. The Foundation grant will make it 
possible for him to make annual trips to South Amer- 
ica, as well as to obtain research and secretarial 
assistance for his philosophical researches over a 
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three-year period. He will continue to conduct a 
seminar in Columbia’s Center of Latin American 
Economic and Historical Studies. 


Turrs CoLLEGE 
SOCIOLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY 


During the past three years Dr. A. Warren Stearns, 
formerly Dean of the Medical School at Tufts Col- 
lege, has developed a new department of sociology 
emphasizing the psychiatric aspects of social prob- 
lems. While the department offers the usual training 
in sociology it stresses carefully supervised field ex- 
perience for students who plan professional careers in 
medicine, dentistry and applied sociology. As physi- 
cians these young men will need special training to 
deal with social problems, which, although partially 
medical, are predominantly due to poverty and vari- 
ous forms of criminal behavior. State departments of 
welfare and correction should in the future be able to 
rely more heavily on sociologists who have experience 
and familiarity with the realities of social work. 

Field work offered by the department takes the 
form of actual work in nearby institutions. During 
the summer of 1947 selected students had an oppor- 
tunity to spend two months as regular employees in 
residence at the Massachusetts State Hospital and 
Infirmary at Tewksbury. The infirmary receives the 
unsettled poor of the state, including cases of old age, 
chronic neurological disease, Juvenile delinquency, 
alcoholism, brain and heart disease. These persons 
represent a large, more or less permanent group of 
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social disorders. The students performed ward work 
of various kinds throughout the infirmary and each 
afternoon attended clinical demonstrations and case 
presentations. 

With the aid of a grant of $15,000 from the Foun- 
dation, Dr. Stearns and his associates are giving 
more time to field research, notably in the field of 
forensic psychiatry. Dr. Stearns served four years as 
Commissioner of Correction and at the present time 
is closely connected with the state farm for the crimi- 
nal insane at Bridgewater and the infirmary at 
Tewksbury. Sociology today can benefit from case 
experience in the formulation of theory. He wishes, 
therefore, during the next two years to make a 
systematic recording of his own experience in the 
handling of inmates of the two institutions with 
which he ts associated, and to interpret these cases 
in the light of all the complexities of their medical, 
psychiatric and sociological character. 


THE FUNCTIONING OF AMERICAN POLITICAL 
DEMOCRACY 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 
CIVIL LIBERTIES AND THE CONTROL OF 
SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 


Throughout history nations have faced the di- 
lemma presented by the conflicting claims of national! 
security and civil liberty. Wars, econoniic crises or 
fear of national calamity lead governments to curb 
the normal democratic freedoms in order to safeguard 
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the state. Present efforts of the United States govern- 
ment to eliminate disloyal or subversive persons from 
the federal service represent a modern phase of this 
very old conflict. 

As a result of the President’s Loyalty Order (No. 
9835, March 21, 1947), the work of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, and the rigid 
loyalty requirements in so-called sensitive agencies, 
employees and applicants for civil service are under 
investigation by various boards. State governments 
are following the federal example. Some six states 
have un-American activities committees, and several 
are establishing their own loyalty tests for public 
officers and employees. 

Those familiar with the techniques of fascist and 
communist groups do not question the necessity for 
measures to protect national interests and scientific 
secrets against espionage or sabotage. Nevertheless 
it is an important task of political democracy to 
reconcile, if possible, the claims of national security 
and ctvil liberty. 

To find out more about these problems Professor 
Robert E. Cushman of Cornel] University and his 
colleagues are conducting some studies of the loyalty 
tests for scientists and of federal and state loyalty 
programs. Their aim is to provide a factual basis for 
analysis of the loyalty measures in force in the United 
States and their relation to civil liberties. The studies 
at Cornell are receiving support from The Rocke- 
feller Foundation in the amount of $110,000 available 
for two years. 
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CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 
URBAN LAND USE AND HOUSING STUDIES 


Urban and rural improvements in land represent 
a large segment of the economic and social resources 
of our society. The influence of housing upon social 
organization, political behavior and economic ac- 
tivity is both intimate and pervasive. It seems prob- 
able that the near future will bring further elaboration 
of public housing programs and the investment of 
unprecedented amounts of private capital in the 
creation and redevelopment of the land resources of 
the country. 

Reflecting the widespread concern about urban 
housing problems in the United States, Columbia 
University established an Institute for Urban Land 
Use and Housing Studies last year. Although the 
volume of housing data available for study has in- 
creased rapidly in recent years, facilities for their use 
and analysis have been inadequate. Dr. Ernest M. 
Fisher, the director of the institute, states that one 
of its major purposes is to utilize the resources and 
techniques of several fields in studying the nation’s 
housing problems and the trends which influence the 
growth of centers of population. To this end the in- 
stitute’s administrative board was appointed from the 
faculties of the Schools of Business, Law and Archi- 
tecture, and from the Departments of Economics, 
Sociology and Public Law and Government. 

With the aid of a three-year grant of $100,000 from 
The Rockefeller Foundation, the Institute for Urban 
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Land Use and Housing Studies plans to complete 
several basic research projects. These are concerned 
with public housing programs, the redevelopment of 
urban areas, the financing of private housing, the 
provision and management of large-scale housing 
projects, and the analysis and improvement of basic 
statistical series on urban land use and housing. All 
of the projects have a direct bearing on the more 
systematic and effective use of real estate in our cities 
and villages. They are the concern of every individual 
— the small businessman, the home owner and the 
man who rents an apartment, as well as the large 
investor and public authorities. Yet many decisions, 
public and private, are being made without adequate 
information about housing requirements and de- 
mands over a long period of time and without an 
appreciation of their economic, social and political 
implications. Dr. Fisher believes that coordinated 
research in this area will contribute substantially 
toward the guidance of both public policy and private 
decisions. 


University or WiscoNnsIN 
THE LAW AND THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Although legal institutions and controls have 
served as important instruments in the economic 
development of the United States, research in legal- 
economic history is only in its beginning stages. 
Historians ‘have given httle attention to the social 
functions performed by the law in the growth of the 
nation. As a first step toward a nation-wide study 
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of the law in its relation to the economy, Professor 
Willard Hurst of the University of Wisconsin has 
embarked on an investigation of the law and the 
lumber industry in the State of Wisconsin. An appro- 
priation of $32,700 was approved by the Foundation 
in 1948 for support of this work. 

Wisconsin offers a rich and varied field for pilot 
work in legal-economic history. As a regional unit it 
has presented a good balance of agriculture, commerce 
and industry, of national origins, of urban, rural and 
small-town populations, and of conservatism and 
agrarian revolt in politics. It had one of the first 
successful income taxes in the country and one of the 
first two workmen’s compensation systems. Through 
a rural zoning system it pioneered in land-use plan- 
ning. More than many states it has been acutely 
conscious of issues involved in the local application 
of regulatory policies of the federal government. 

Because the lumber industry has been a dominant 
factor in the business and politics of the state for two 
generations it provides a logical starting point for a 
history of the law in the economy of Wisconsin. To 
understand what the law meant to the industry and 
how in turn the pressures of the industry shaped the 
legal institutions and policies of the state, Professor 
Hurst proposes to investigate several key areas. 
These include the land-use policies of the law regard- 
ing public and private lands, land financing, land-use 
planning and conservation; the development and 
control of the waterways for transportation, power 
and recreation; the railroads and their challenge to 
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the balance of power in the community; the early 
development of corporation Jaw; and the rise of 
pressure proup tactics. 


THE FUNCTIONING OF THE ECONOMY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
COWLES COMMISSION 


The Cowles Commission for Research in Economics 
is one of the major institutions in the world devoted to 
research in econometric methods. Established in 1932 
at Colorado Springs, the commission moved in 1944 
to the University of Chicago, where it has continued 
its research program in the statistical testing of eco- 
nomic theories and the measurement of economic 
relations which can be used to explain and predict 
business fluctuations. Mathematical and statistical 
techniques are being worked out and applied to the 
American economy and its various sectors. In addi- 
tion, the Cowles Commission has from time to time 
studied special subjects of current interest, such as 
wartime price control and the economics of atomic 
energy. The commission is closely associated with the 
Econometric Society, an international organization 
for the advancement of economic theory in its relation 
to statistics and mathematics. 

The development of statistical tools for use in 
economic research is one of the four main research 
problems under investigation by the Cowles Com- 
mission. As most economic data are nonexperimental, 
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in that they are generated by the interplay of 
simultaneous structural relations rather than by 
autonomous forces alone, new methods of statistical 
inference are needed to estimate the effects of a given 
economic policy. This implies formulating economic 
structural relations in probability terms. 

Two other problems to which the commission has 
applied itself are the construction of dynamic eco- 
nomic models and the revision of economic funda- 
mentals. Simple models of the economy as a whole 
have already been developed. They are now to be 
replaced by more realistic approximations. More at- 
tention will be given to manufacturing, agriculture 
and foreign trade, and attempts will be made to get 
a more comprehensive analysis of markets to provide 
a rational foundation for the practical work of market 
analysts. The work on economic fundamentals con- 
sists of the development of hypotheses regarding 
human behavior in the field of economics. Examples 
are the behavior of business firms and households 
under conditions of uncertainty and the reaction of 
legislators to economic conditions. 

In connection with its investigations of business 
fluctuations, the Cowles Commission has also under- 
taken some special studies of the secular trends and 
the long-run effects of technological, demographic and 
institutional changes. 

The Cowles Commission receives regular support 
from the Cowles family and the University of Chi- 
cago. As a further contribution toward the research 
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program The Rockefeller Foundation in 1948 appro- 
priated the sum of $100,000 available over a five-year 


period. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
ENTREPRENEURIAL HISTORY 


The function and influence of the entrepreneur, the 
man who initiates and carries through industrial 
undertakings, have been largely ignored by the his- 
torians of economic progress. At Harvard University 
a small group of specialists in economic history repre- 
senting several of the eastern universities have 
gathered to form a center for the study of the entre- 
preneurial phase of industrial history. 

The function of the entrepreneur has not been con- 
stant. It has been shaped by social and economic 
forces which themselves have changed through time. 
By its innovational capacities, by its improvement of 
business administration and by its power of adjust- 
ment toexternal forces, ithas been incessantly at work 
to change the structure of economic life. 

A study of the decisions made by entrepreneur 
groups thus focuses attention on one of the guiding 
elements in economic evolution. In the American 
field, for example, it is generally assumed that the 
entrepreneur has played a dominant part in our de- 
velopment. But we need to know more about the 
conditions under which he operated and how he 
responded to such conditions before any thorough 
understanding of the American system can be real- 
ized. Comparisons with similar analyses of other 
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areas and periods should make it possible to test cur- 
rent theories of economic development or to work out 
a new or modified explanation that is more solidly 
based upon historical fact. 

In a series of informal meetings the group at Har- 
vard has already explored the problem of defining the 
functions of the entrepreneur, the literature and the 
research problems in the field. They now feel the need 
for more concentrated individual effort and for a 
chance to develop a series of related studies in order 
to clarify the role of the entrepreneur in economic 
progress. To aid the research program of the new 
center, The Rockefeller Foundation in 1948 appro- 
priated $10,000 available for one year. 

The research group is headed by Professor Arthur 
H. Cole of Harvard University. Other senior mem- 
bers are Professor Thomas Cochran of New York 
University and Professor Leland Jenks of Wellesley 
College. Both have appointments as visiting lecturers 
in entrepreneurial history at Harvard. Several junior 
members who are working toward the doctorate at 
Harvard together with a number of professors from 
institutions near Cambridge are participating in 
weekly seminars held by the center. 


UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

At the University of Chicago, a group of social 
scientists directed by Professor T. W. Schultz are 
engaged in a program of research in agricultural 
economics. Drawing on the techniques of economics, 
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sociology, social psychology, anthropology and po- 
litical science, they hope to work out some practical 
theories on the full and efficient use of resources in 
agriculture. Of national concern, this problem in- 
volves broad policy issues and requires an analysis of 
social goals and objectives. Professor Schultz and his 
colleagues propose to analyze the conditions neces- 
sary for maximum efficiency in the use-and distribu- 
tion of human effort and capital in agriculture. They 
will then try to determine how circumstances affect- 
ing resource-use can be modified to raise the low levels 
of efficiency associated with widespread unemploy- 
ment and depressed living standards. 

The first step in a three-year program ts the estab- 
lishment of a set of hypotheses that would explain the 
empirical phenomena of a decline in agriculture ac- 
companied by a rise in the level of real income in 
industrialized countries. Research will then focus on 
the significance of mobility of the population in 
achieving better resource utilization. Why do people 
move from country to city, and how do the com- 
munities which lose population adapt themselves to 
new conditions? What are the barriers to movement, 
and what can be done to reduce them? How much 
excess labor exists in agriculture, taking into account 
real returns and the resources? The answers to these 
questions are needed to help establish a migration and 
mobility policy designed to promote the maximum 
efficiency in our agricultural economy. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has allocated $45,000 
to the University of Chicago in support of the pro- 
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pram in agricultural economics. Results of the re- 
search will appear as articles and monographs, with 
possibly a final summary volume dealing with policy 
implications. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Collective bargaining today has been accepted as 
an established institution in American society. There 
are sharp differences of opinion among different 
groups, however, as to what constitutes good, or 
constructive, bargaining. Labor has one set of criteria 
for judgment; industry another; and the rest of the 
public perhaps many others. The proper objectives 
of collective bargaining and the components of con- 
structive relationships between labor and manage- 
ment merit further consideration. 

In 1948 the Industrial Relations Center at the 
University of Chicago started a five-year investiga- 
tion of union-management relations. Professors Fred- 
erick H. Harbison and Robert K. Burns, both of 
whom have a long-standing interest in this subject, 
are in charge. Funds to make the program possible 
come from industrial firms and labor unions, as well 
as from other sources, including the University of 
Chicago. The Rockefeller Foundation has made 
available $15,000 for two years. 

The Industrial Relations Center approached this 
problem by examining the various criteria used by 
different groups and different authorities in Judging 
labor-management relations. In an attempt to de- 
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termine the broad goals for collective bargaining in 
a free society the center has now proceeded to an 
analysis of different types of labor-management 
situations and the relationships between them. Gen- 
eral Motors, United States Steel, International Har- 
vester, Goodyear Tire and Rubber and several smaller 
industria] organizations have been selected for study. 
There is special interest in the “power centers,” or 
industrial empires, which generate satellite types of 
labor-management relations, thus establishing pat- 
terns in industrial relations for large segments of the 
economy. 

In concluding its investigation the center expects 
to give careful consideration to the techniques and 
methods likely to be most effective in achieving con- 
structive relations. The ultimate objective is to work 
out principles and standards which can serve as a 
guide for the improvement of relations between em- 
ployers and workers. 


SociaL ScrENCE RESEARCH CoUNCIL 
COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY 


In an age influenced to an ever larger degree by the 
discovery of atomic energy, specialists in every field 
are banding together, to study the changes it may 
bring in the social structure. The economic, social and 
psychological implications of atomic energy cannot be 
ignored even in the face of a military weapon capable 
of destroying the very fabric of our civilization. 

Following discussions with the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Social Science Re- 
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search Council has established 2 Committee on the 
Social Implications of Atomic Energy. The commit- 
tee’s work is carried on in consultation with the Na- 
tional Research Council, natural scientists as well as 
social scientists being included in its membership. 
Funds toward the first two years of operation have 
been supplied by The Rockefeller Foundation through 
a grant of $20,000, 

Of immediate concern to the committee are the 
problems of adjustment to technological change that 
must take place as atomic energy is developed and 
applied. Consequently one of its main tasks is to en- 
courage more social scientists to study representative 
problems such as labor relations, occupational hazards 
and insurance in atomic installations; the relation- 
ships of the Atomic Energy Commission to industry 
and to other government entities; the disposal of 
radioactive wastes in the community; and the co- 
operation of civil and military authorities concerned 
with atomic energy. Another responsibility of the 
committee is to identify new problems as they appear 
and arrange for prompt study of their significance. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
LABOR AND MANAGEMENT CENTER 


Supplementing a grant of $43,800 provided in 
1946, The Rockefeller Foundation has appropriated 
$5,400 for the completion of a study of labor market 
structure and wage determination. 

As set forth in the annual report for 1946, a re- 
search team under Professor E. W. Bakke, Director 
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of the Labor and Management Center, has set out to 
obtain information on the characteristics of labor de- 
mand and supply and their interaction in the labor 
market. This information is needed to provide a 
sound basis for reasoning about the effect of particular 


wage changes. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
RUSSIAN INSTITUTE 


During the war, as it became increasingly evident 
that Americans need to know more about Slavic 
languages and civilization, a group of social scientists 
at Columbia University met to consider what the 
university could do to further the training of special- 
ists in foreign relations. Two years ago with the aid 
of a $250,000 grant from The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, Columbia University set up a graduate institute 
for the study of Russian history, economics, law and 
government, international relations, literature and 
civilization. The Russian Institute is the first of five 
regional institutes scheduled for establishment within 
the framework of the School of International Affairs. 
The two-year program of study is designed for stu- 
dents who wish to prepare for scholarly or profes- 
sional careers in one of the five fields, and only those 
who have completed the A.B. degree with high aca- 
demic standing may qualify for admission. In the 
present enrollment of 93 regular students a large 
group Is preparing for government service, a third or 
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more plan careers of teaching and research, and 
several are training for careers in journalism. 

When the institute was organized serious gaps were 
discovered in the Slavic materials in the university 
libraries, and a special assistant was appointed to 
locate new collections. During the past year about 
5,000 books and pamphlets have been added. Through 
a grant of $37,000 made in 1948 The Rockefeller 
Foundation is facilitating the purchase of three im- 
portant collections, one Polish and two Russian. The 
first of these is the Perlstein Collection numbering 
about 4,000 items of books and periodicals in the 
field of Polish history, law, literature and science, 
dating from 1347 to the Nazi occupation. The Alek- 
sinsky Collection consists of the unpublished archives 
of a former member of the Russian State Duma, who 
belonged to the Bolshevist Party. The archives com- 
prise 1,400 original documents bearing on the ac- 
tivities of the Bolshevist faction of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party in the period from Igoo to 1917. They 
are an important source for research on the history 
of the Russian revolutionary movement. 

Documentation for prerevolutionary activities of 
Russian underground groups, including Bolshevists 
and anarchists, are contained in the Bernstein Collec- 
tion, which was accumulated over a period of 50 
years by Mr. Leon Bernstein, a journalist and author. 
Jt contains over 2,000 individual items, 14§ periodi- 
cals and 15 titles of newspapers published between 
1855 and 1922. Of special interest is original material 
pertaining to the Conference of Members of the Rus- 
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sian Constituent Assembly held in Paris in 1921. 
Related publications, including 7,800 Russian news- 
papers for the period 1910-1925, have been added to 
the collection. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
SOVIET RUSSIAN ECONOMY 


Several years ago the Food Research Institute at 
Stanford University began the preparation of a 
twenty-volume series of studies on the international 
history of food and agriculture during World War I]. 
In 1948 the institute appointed Mr. Naum Jasny, 
Russian-born specialist in grains and agriculture, to 
undertake the research for two volumes in the series. 
These will deal with Soviet Russian economic de- 
velopments and potential, and food and agriculture 
in the U. S. S. R. in World War II. To assist this 
project the Foundation has made available the sum 
of $35,000 over a four-year period. 

Mr. Jasny, a collaborator of long standing with the 
institute, has been studying various aspects of Soviet 
Russian economy for many years. The study of 
Soviet economic development is planned primarily 
as an examination of the factors which permitted the 
great increase in Soviet industrialization during the 
years 1928 to i940. An attempt will be made to 
analyze these factors in order to. appraise the eco- 
nomic strength of the Soviet Union. Agricultural 
development, trends in labor productivity in industry 
and transportation, in fact al] aspects of the economic 
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development of the Soviet Union which Jend them- 
selves to statistical and economic analysis will be 
explored. In spite of limitations in the data available, 
Mr. Jasny’s study should be helpful in reaching 
dependable conclusions on the economic development 
of Russia. 


CoLuUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
FAR EASTERN STUDIES 


Without question East Asia will remain for a long 
time to come one of the great problem areas of the 
world. The United States has need of specialists who 
possess at once high technical competence in the 
social sciences and a knowledge of the languages and 
cultures of the area. Looking toward the establish- 
ment of a research institute in the East Asian field, 
the School of International Affairs at Columbia Uni- 
versity has started a program of Far Eastern studies 
through the various social science departments. Ow- 
ing to recent expansion in the fields of Chinese and 
Japanese languages, literature and history, Columbia 
has a firm foundation for these studies. The aim at 
present is to promote a similar expansion in the social 
sciences, 1n order to provide advanced traiming in 
economics, political science and social analysis as 
related to China and Japan. Toward the development 
of this program The Rockefeller Foundation is pro- 
viding $120,000 for four years. Sir George Sansom, 
a member of the Allied Far Eastern Commission for 
the British government, will act as director of the 
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program, with Professors Hugh Borton and John 
Orchard as associate directors. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC ISSUES 


Dr. Mario Einaudi, Professor of Government at 
Cornell University, proposes to make a study of 
political and economic issues in contemporary France 
and Italy. While German and Russian problems of 
this nature are the subject of considerable concern 
among statesmen and students of international rela- 
tions in the postwar period, France and Italy have 
not received commensurate attention. These two 
countries emerge today as sensitive and important 
sectors in western Europe. In both far-reaching 
changes are taking place. Dr. Einaudi believes that a 
knowledge of these changes and their significance will 
add substantially to our understanding of the times 
in which we live. 

Because of their common intellectual and legal 
backgrounds and similar political developments, the 
two countries lend themselves to treatment as a unit. 
Both possess definite constitutional patterns, and 
these are broadly similar in their republican struc- 
ture. By 1949 the French and Italian constitutions 
should be tested sufficiently to permit analysis of 
their major characteristics and their adequacy for 
meeting current problems. Of the major political 
issues, Dr. Einaudi will give special attention to 
political parties and freedom of the press, as they 
reveal parallel development of democratic and com- 
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munistic ideologies. Chief problems in the economic 
field are the nationalization of industry and a possible 
economic union between France and Italy. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has appropriated 
$6,900 toward the preliminary stage of Dr. Einaudi’s 
study. Provided that he is successful in obtaining 
European collaboration an additional fund of $15,100 
will be available for two years. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
PEACE COLLECTION 


In 1930 Swarthmore College received a donation 
of books and private papers dealing with the prob- 
lem of peace from Jane Addams, founder of Hull 
House. With this gift as a nucleus the school estab- 
lished the Swarthmore College Peace Collection, a 
special group of materials on international peace 
activities. Other contributions of relevant literature 
soon led to the appointment of a curator, who 
has made systematic efforts to build up the collec- 
tion through contacts with peace societies here and 
abroad. 

As the collection becomes better known it is visited 
more and more by scholars and research workers from 
all parts of the world. Historians and political scien- 
tists recommend the collection to doctoral candidates 
who are preparing theses in this field. At present, 
however, the usefulness of the collection is somewhat 
impaired by the fact that new materials are accumu- 
lating more rapidly than they can be catalogued. 
Last year a survey of the more important holdings 
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was published as a Guide to the Swarthmore Peace 
Collection. There still remains a great variety of un- 
classified books and literature, some of it rare or un- 
available elsewhere. To supplement the funds pro- 
vided by the college, The Rockefeller Foundation in 
1948 appropriated $10,000 for completion of the 
Peace Collection catalogue. 


REHABILITATION AND DEVELOPMENT IN EUROPE 


SocrAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 
PERIODICALS FOR EUROPEAN UNIVERSITIES 


While European scholars have made great strides 
in cultura! and scientific reconstruction necessitated 
by the war, their work is still hampered by the lack 
of foreign literature. After years of intellectual famine, 
an unusually large number of students are working 
hard and living precariously in order to prepare them- 
selves quickly to assume positions of leadership in 
their countries. In the field of the social sciences they 
are particularly eager to Jearn about American re- 
search and methodology. The periodicals that are 
being shipped abroad through the good offices of the 
Social Science Research Council and other agencies 
often bring the first word of important new lines of 
research. They indicate new methods and sources and 
become the basis for selection of important studies in 
the various fields. Without this sort of guidance 
European scholars, all more or less confined within 
their national boundaries, are unable to relate their 
research interests to those of other countries. 
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Although numerous agencies have already con- 
tributed gifts of wartime periodicals, the transition 
period has proved longer and more complex than 
could have been anticipated in 1941 or 1945. In most 
European countries the government bodies which 
regulate access to the scarce dollar exchange, and 
hence to foreign scientific works, are under pressure 
to supply the matertal needs of their countries. In 
countries which were cut off from the United States 
during the war, and even in Great Britain and Swe- 
den, the problems of obtaining books and scholarly 
journals have increased in recent months. 

Supplementing its 1946-1947 program, by which 
some 40 sets of 300 outstanding social science books 
were distributed to European libraries, the Social 
Science Research Council is supplying sets of periodi- 
cals to 110 European universities. A Rockefeller 
Foundation grant of $43,000 to the Social Science 
Research Council makes this program possible. 


Unitep Nations Economic CoMMISSION FOR EvROPE 
TRAINING SCHOLARSHIPS 


The United Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe has received a grant of $12,000 from The 
Rockefeller Foundation to provide social science 
scholarships for selected European students. 

Owing to the intellectual isolation brought about 
by war conditions, professors in many European 
countries have been unable to keep abreast of recent 
developments in their fields. Consequently the 
younger men studying under them at present receive 
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an incomplete preparation for advanced work. Rather 
than attempt to bring large numbers of these students 
to Great Britain or the United States, the Economic 
Commission for Europe has supplied a few scholar- 
ships for predoctoral study under the supervision of 
its staff members. Direct contact with mature schol- 
ars working on specific problems for.one year will help 
to equip students for high quality postgraduate re- 
search, or for responsible positions with their re- 
spective governments. 

An operational body which deals with virtually all 
aspects of European recovery and development, the 
commission has attracted to its staff an international 
group of competent economists. These men can offer 
promising graduate students an introduction to the 
international approach to economic problems while 
they are acquiring first-hand knowledge of applied 
economics. The Research and Planning Division 
headed by Mr. Nicholas Kaldor, formerly of the 
London School of Economics, carries on work which 
is closely linked with the technical economic prob- 
lems encountered in the operational activities of the 
commission. Dr. Gunnar Myrdal of Sweden, execu- 
tive secretary of the commission, has established a 
special committee to administer the program. 


Hexsinxi Scyoot or SociAL SCLENCES 
STUDY OF DISPLACED PERSONS IN FINLAND 


The plight of hundreds of thousands of displaced 
persons, victims of World War II, constitutes a world- 
wide problem. Many of these individuals were forced 
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to leave their homes and move on to new territories. 
Their problems of adjustment to unknown customs 
and institutions are serious. Jn Finland, for example, 
a wide territory including extensive areas of Karelia 
and Lapland was ceded to Soviet Russia by the terms 
of an armistice signed in 1944. The inhabitants of 
these provinces, some half a million in all, or 11 per 
cent of the total population, migrated west into other 
parts of the country. Their physical settlement in 
new areas has recently been completed, but the trying 
processes of adjustment have only begun. 

The Finnish evacuees differ somewhat in their 
character and popular traditions from other Finnish 
people. A considerable number belong to the Greek 
Orthodox Church, whereas the rest of the people are 
predominantly Lutheran. Some difficulties of assimi- 
lation thus arise from intermarriages between dis- 
placed and local people. Other problems have to do 
with differences in cultural organizations, farming 
practices and political attitudes. The latter have 
special importance in view of the parliamentary elec- 
tions held in July 1948. 

The School of Social Sciences in Helsinki has 
started a study of the assimilation of these evacuees 
by Finnish society. The Rockefeller Foundation 1s 
aiding this study through a grant of $11,080 available 
during 1948 and 1949. A statistical and sociological 
field investigation based upon the interview method 
has been planned. Rural and small urban areas set- 
tled by homogeneous groups have been selected for 
study. As Finland 1s a small country the study con- 
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ducted by the School of Social Sciences can be made 
more thoroughly than in some other European coun- 
tries. At the same time, the Finnish research may be 
expected to yield information of a general nature, 
applicable to displaced persons in other parts of 
Rurope. 


MORAL AND ETHICAL PROBLEMS IN 
MODERN SOCIETY 


EXPLORATORY STUDIES 


The Rockefeller Foundation in 1948 appropriated 
a fund of $25,000 to be used by officers of the Social 
Sciences in exploring opportunities for research on 
the moral and ethical problems in modern society. 
It is planned to make a few grants to other agencies 
and to invite memoranda from men of affairs who 
have significant ideas to contribute. 


SoclAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


A grant of $17,500 was made to the Social Science 
Research Council for preliminary investigation of 
research possibilities in the study of values. The 
council believes the most effective means of initiating 
a research program is to encourage a selected group of 
scholars to give their time and thought to a discussion 
of specific ways in which social science research can be 
related to ethical problems in contemporary life. A 
small group of interested men at five leading univer- 
sities have agreed to devote five or six months to this 
work. Their role is to plan and recommend specific 
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research projects. Some younger men associated with 
the group propose to review relevant literature, pre- 
pare materials for consideration by the senior group, 
aid in designing possible research projects and report 
on discussions at their universities. Following the 
planning stage the group will meet in conference to 
compare conclusions and draft joint recommenda- 
tions for an integrated research program. 


FEDERAL CoUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA 


Since its beginning in 1908 the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America has been actively 
concerned with the moral foundations of national and 
international life, including economic activities. To- 
day the council believes that moral issues involved 
in the problems of economic life have a new urgency. 
Such ethical considerations start with the individual 
and his place in modern economic life — a place which 
is increasingly determined by group rather than indi- 
vidual decisions and actions. How is the individual in 
this situation to function as a being endowed with 
moral freedom and responsibility? Sustained frustra- 
tion at this point may lead to moral confusion and 
despair, which in turn may bring about the abdication 
of individual responsibility. Moral concepts seem 1r- 
relevant unless the individual is capable of significant 
moral action in a highly organized and complex 
form of economic life. The Federal Council feels 
that special attention given to this field now will 
result in a contribution to the integrity of national 
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Institutions and to the economic well-being of the 
people as a whole. 

The council has called a series of conferences for 
discussion of a research program in this general area. 
They have resulted in the decision to give first priority 
to study of the ethical and social responsibilities of 
organized economic groups, such as corporations, 
trade unions and agricultural organizations. The con- 
clusions will be assured of a wide audience since they 
will be published for distribution among churchmen 
and others. They will also furnish the subject of re- 
gional conferences attended by representatives of the 
church, business, labor and the academic world. The 
Rockefeller Foundation has appropriated the sum of 
$100,000 available over a three-year period for the 
expenses of this program. 


POPULATION PROBLEMS 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
OFFICE OF POPULATION RESEARCH 


The Office of Population Research under Dr. Frank 
W. Notestein at Princeton University was created in 
1936 as a clearinghouse for research on population 
problems. It is now a laboratory of the social sciences 
in which data on peoples, their rates of birth and 
death, net reproduction rates and migrations are 
analyzed to reveal influences upon economic, social 
and cultural changes. All of these materials help to 
forecast future growth or decline in populations. The 
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results of extensive bibliographical work are made 
available to outside scholars and institutions through 
the quarterly Population Index, edited and published 
for the Population Association of America. In addi- 
tion the Office of Population Research provides 
instruction at all levels, from undergraduate study to 
postdoctoral specialization. 

The professional staff consists of ten persons, most 
of them leading authorities in special fields. During 
the war much of their research was carried out at the 
request of government agencies. Books published 
during the past three years include Hurope’s Popula- 
tion in the Interwar Years by Dudley Kirk; The 
Population of the Soviet Union by Frank Lorimer; 
Economic Demography of Eastern and Southern Europe 
by Wilbert E. Moore. These, together with an earlier 
volume, The Future Population of Europe and the 
Soviet Union by Frank W. Notestein, complete a 
League of Nations project. More recently some work 
has been done for the new Population Division of the 
United Nations, in which Dr. Notestein served as 
consultant-director. Drs. Kingsley Davis and Irene 
Taeuber are at present completing studies on India 
and Japan, respectively. These represent the begin- 
ning of a major program of studies on Far Eastern 
population problems. 

The Rockefeller Foundation began to support the 
work of the Office of Population Research in 1944. 
At that time a grant of $200,000 over a ten-year 
period was made. In 1948 a new grant in the amount 
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of $100,000 was made to provide additional support 
over the next five years. 


PopuLaTion ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF 
POPULATION 


To stimulate international exchange among de- 
mographers The Rockefeller Foundation in 1948 ap- 
propriated $15,000, available over a two-year period, 
for the establishment of a central executive office of 
the International Union for the Scientific Study of 
Population. Funds are administered by the Popula- 
tion Association of America. 

Initial steps toward the formation of an interna- 
tional organization of population authorities coin- 
cided with the 1927 World Population Congress held 
in Geneva. An International Union for the Scientific 
Investigation of Population Problems was launched 
in Paris the following year. Structurally it was an 
association of autonomous national committees which 
set out to encourage population studies in each coun- 
try and to secure funds for the support of the union. 
This system had some disadvantages, and when the 
union was able to resume its functions after World 
War II a change in structure was effected. Approxi- 
mately 140 members, selected on an individual basis 
for their scientific qualifications, are associated with 
the union at present. Thirty-two countries are repre- 
sented. Any country with five members or more may 
form a national committee. The international con- 
gress of 1947 further made provision for the estab- 
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lishment of a permanent international headquarters 
headed by a salaried director. 

Members of the American committee, with the 
cooperation of the Population Association of Amer- 
ica, have been asked to take the initiative in setting 
up such a headquarters for an experimental period. 
Dr. Frank Lorimer, Professor of Sociology at the 
American University, Washington, D. C., has agreed 
to serve as executive director. The union plans 
through the new executive office to facilitate the 
exchange of scientific information among demog- 
raphers all over the world, and to stimulate related 
studies on population problems of international con- 
cern. Its first tasks are to survey current research 
activities and personnel, and to organize an interna- 
tional congress in connection with the next United 
Nations Assembly. 


RECONNAISSANCE OF Far EasSTERN POPULATION 
PROBLEMS 


Population experts are deeply concerned with 
problems in the Far East, where social innovation in 
areas of dense population pressure and limited food 
resources present an ominous prospect. Some believe 
that this area, which contains half of the world 
population, is in a stage of potential growth similar to 
that of Europe during the last two centuries. Unless 
positive checks like famine, war or pestilence offset 
the trends of recent decades, India’s present popula- 
tion of nearly 400 million may well double in the next 
60 or 80 years. Java’s population trebled between 
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1860 and 1930. Although reliable figures for China are 
lacking, it is well known that scores of millions of her 
people lead a precarious existence, and that she 
strongly desires social and economic innovations 
which historically have always brought an initial 
bulge in the population. In Japan births have exceeded 
deaths by more than a million in each of the last two 
years. In all of these countries there are serious 
problems to be met if agricultural and other produc- 
tion is to be increased more rapidly than the popula- 
tion so that there can be sustained advances in health 
and levels of living. 

Officers and trustees of The Rockefeller Foundation 

have for some time been convinced that the study of 
population problems was exceedingly important from 
the standpoint of its broad interest in human welfare. 
In 1948 the Foundation appointed a mission of four 
experts in public health and demography to under- 
take an exploratory reconnaissance in the Far East. 
The sum of $12,000 was set aside for travel and other 
expenses of the mission. Dr. Frank W. Notestein of 
the Office of Population Research of Princeton Uni- 
versity was chairman of the group, which included 
ir. Irene Taeuber, also of Princeton, Dr. Marshal! 
C. Balfour, Regional Director for the lar East, In- 
ternational Health Division, and Mr. Roger I. 
Evans, Assistant Director for the Social Sciences, 
The Rockefeller Foundation. 

The mission arrived in Japan on September 13 and 
during the remainder of the year visited representa- 
tive areas of Japan, Korea, China, Java, Formosa and 
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the Philtppine Islands. The immediate aims are ex- 
ploratory and include the securing of materials, con- 
tacts and ideas as a basis for long-range work. 


RESEARCH AND TRAINING AGENCIES 


SociaL SCIENCE ReseEarcH CoUNCIL 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


The Social Science Research Council is actively 
concerned with factors which assist or hamper the 
development of favorable attitudes and effective 
facilities relating to the improvement of research in 
the social sciences. Its role is that of a central agency 
to promote a unity of effort in attacking social prob- 
lems that will assure 2 maximum return from the 
work of many individual social scientists and inde- 
pendent private and public institutions. 

The direct concern of the council is with the quality 
of research as it is affected by the level and training 
of research personnel, the accessibility of information 
and the appropriateness of research plans and meth- 
ods. The work is carried on through a central secre- 
tarlat serving the numerous permanent committees 
which plan research and allocate the fellowship and 
grant-in-aid funds. Leaders in the various branches 
of the social sciences give freely of their time and 
thought to serve on the committees. There is urgent 
need for a better understanding of social behavior and 
for increased effort to raise the level of social science 
research. Progress toward these objectives requires 
the kind of research planning which the council can 
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provide, and it is a steady and important force in the 
direction of higher standards and abler personnel in 
these fields. 

In the past 25 years the Social Science Research 
Council has received more than $800,000 from the 
former Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial and 
The Rockefeller Foundation for its administrative ex- 
penses. During the past ten years this has been at 
the rate of $30,000 annually. In 1948 a four-year 
grant of $120,000 raised the subsidy to $40,000 an- 
nually, corresponding to approximately one half of 
the council’s administrative budget. 


SociAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 
FELLOWSHIPS 


The fellowship program has always been one of the 
major interests of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, For the past three years the program has been 
supplemented by demobilization awards designed to 
aid persons returning from government or military 
service to resume scholarly work. With the experi- 
ence of administering these special awards the coun- 
cil has reexamined its fellowship responsibilities in 
general, as well as more specific policies and practices. 
Several changes in operating policy have been 
adopted to insure greater flexibility in the regular 
program. 

The prime concern of the council continues to be 
the advanced training of younger men with high re- 
search abilities. Staff and committee members make 
a point of obtaining all possible information on each 
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candidate for a fellowship. From now on they intend 
to take greater initiative in seeking out potential 
candidates. In the past, moreover, some excellent 
candidates have been denied fellowships because of 
immature or impractical study projects. It has there- 
fore been decided to study the project of each candi- 
date in the light of the individual’s needs and training 
facilities. Priority is given to persons engaged in post- 
doctoral research, and to those whose preparations 
for social science careers are well under way. The 
council plans to keep in close touch with each fellow- 
ship holder during and after his study period. In view 
of unstable price levels and general unsettled condi- 
tions the council makes use of considerable freedom 
in setting the conditions of individual fellowships. 

In accordance with its policy of supporting the 
training of advanced socia] science personne! The 
Rockefeller Foundation contributed $330,000 toward 
the fellowship program of the Social Science Research 
Council over the next three years. The council ad- 
ministered 113 fellowships in 1948. 


CANADIAN SociAL SCIENCE RESEARCH CoUNCIL 
GENERAL PROGRAM AND FELLOWSHIPS 


The Canadian Social Science Research Council, 
corresponding to the Social Sctence Research Council 
in the United States, is sponsored by the Canadian 
Historical Association, the Canadian Committee of 
the International Geographical Union, the Canadian 
Political Science Association and the Canadian Psy- 
chological Association. Through its committees on 
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publications, grants in aid of research, predoctoral 
fellowships and problems of graduate work in relation 
to smaller institutions, it performs valuable services 
in coordinating Canadian research and teaching in the 
social sciences. 

Since 1942 The Rockefeller Foundation has sup- 
ported the council’s general program at the rate of 
$10,000 a year. The major portion of these funds 
during the past two years has been used to further 
research and publication of research. Eleven manv- 
scripts have been published in this way. In addi- 
tion, the Foundation has contributed approximately 
$70,000 toward specific projects, fellowships and grants 
in aid. In continuation of this policy the Foundation 
in 1948 appropriated $10,000 toward the general pro- 
gram and $15,000 for fellowships. 

The Canadian council administers fellowships at 
the postgraduate level for advanced study or for 
completion of theses. Four awards ranging in amount 
from $860 to $1,500 were granted for the year 1948-49. 
The 1948 grant from the Foundation has permitted 
the council to expand this program. 


JOINT OPERATIONS COMMITTEE 
SURVEY OF CRETE 


A grant of $25,000 was made on recommendation 
of the Social Sciences division to supplement a grant 
of $60,000 made earlier through the Internationa! 
Health Division to cover the expenses of a survey of 
Crete. The objects of the survey from the point of 
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view of the International Health Division are de- 
scribed in the section of this report dealing with pub- 
lic health (see page 97). 

To the Social Science division this study represents 
an opportunity to assist the Internationa] Health 
Division in finding a more solid economic and social 
foundation for improving public health; and a chance 
to examine the problems of an industrially unde- 
veloped area as well as to explore the ways in which 
modern knowledge and skills can be brought to bear 
upon the problems of its people. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND GRANTS IN AID 


In 1948 the Foundation appropriated the sum of 
$125,000 to be allocated for fellowships in the social 
sciences during i949. A similar sum was allocated 
during 1948 from funds appropriated during the 
previous year and this was supplemented by $25,000 
during 1948, making a total of $150,000 available for 
fellowship awards during that year. Twenty-eight 
awards were made during 1948 and 46 fellows were 
active during some part of that year. In the group 
of 46 fellows the following countries were represented: 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Great Britain, Greece, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway 
and Sweden. The fields represented include economics, 
sociology, population, political science, anthropology, 
industrial relations, statistics, geography and social 


psychology. 
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A total of 113 persons appointed through funds 
appropriated by The Rockefeller Foundation to the 
Social Science Research Council were on fellowship 
during 1948. Of this group 37 were appointed during 
the calendar year 1948, and others were carried ovet 
from previous years. 

A fund of $250,000 was appropriated by the Foun- 
dation for allocation by the Social Sciences officers 
as grants in aid during 1949. The fund available to the 
officers for allocation in 1948, and appropriated in 
1947, amounted to $175,000 which was supplemented 
during the year 1948 by a further appropriation of 
$75,000, making a total of $250,000 available for 
allocation during i948. Seventy-two grants were 
active during 1948. As in previous years, and par- 
ticularly since the end of the war, many of these 
grants were made for the purpose of aiding scholars 
from other countries to renew their professional con- 
tacts outside their own national boundaries. Among 
those who were invited to the United States by the 
Foundation during 1948 were Professor Arthur Mont- 
gomery of the University of Stockholm, Sir Alexander 
iM. Carr-Saunders of the London School of Economics 
and Political Science, Dean Sargant Florence of the 
University of Birmingham, Professor Hugo E. Ptp- 
ping of the University of Helsinki, Professor Richard 
Stone of the University of Cambridge and Professor 
Volrico Travaglini of the Institute of International 
Economics in Genoa. In addition the Foundation 
made several grants to permit American professors to 
visit foreign countries, as for example Professor 
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Friedrich Lutz of Princeton University to Europe, 
Professor Louis M. Hacker of Columbia to Great 
Britain, Professor Edward M. Earle of the Institute 
for Advanced Study to Europe and Professor Robert 
Redfield of the University of Chicago to China. Funds 
for specific projects were granted to the University 
of Chicago, Columbia University, Dartmouth College, 
the University of Wisconsin, Smith College, the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations and the Netherlands Society 
for International Affairs. A small sum was set aside 
for the purchase of social science books for research 
institutes In Europe, and special grants for books were 
made to organizations which will purchase and ship 
them to research institutes in the Far East. The 
majority of the grants under this program supplement 
the work currently supported under the regular pro- 
gram of the division. 
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Srupies In LANGUAGE AND ForREIGN CULTURES 


University of Hawaii: Philosophy 273 
University of Stockholm: Far Eastern Studies 276 
University of the Philippines: History of the Philip- 
pines 276 
University of California: Japanese Reference Mate. 
rials 277 
Korean Language Society: Dictionary 278 
American Council of Learned Societies: Near Eastern 
Languages 279 
Library of Congress: Monthly List of Russian Ac- 
cessions 280 
Wayne University: Frequency List of Russian Words 283 
Harvard University: Teaching of English 28.4 
Cornell University: Modern Languages 285 
National Institute of Anthropology and History, 
Mexico 285 
Colegio de México: Advanced Study and Training 
Programs 287 
Colegio de México: History of Modern Mexico 288 
AMERICAN STUDIES 
National Archives: Microfilm Stocks 289 
University of Oklahoma: History of Oklahoma 290 
University of Minnesota: Northwestern History 292 
Drama 
University of Wisconsin: State Program in Drama 
and Allied Arts 293 
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OTHER SUBJECTS 
Columbia University: Program for German Press 
Personnel 
- Humanities Research Council of Canada: Planning 
and Development 
“Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals of 
the Universities: Purchase of Foreign Books and 
Journals 
1 University of Birmingham: Awards in Literature 
University of the South: Sewanee Review 
Cornell University: History of Modern Science 
Yale University: History of the Twentieth Century 
Humanities Division: Explorative Studies 


FELLOWSHIPS AND GRANTS IN AID 


American Council of Learned Societies 
Regular Fellowships and Grants in Ard 
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THE HUMANITIES 


N granting $1,495,846 under its program in the 
Humanities during 1948, the Foundation con- 
tinued its effort to bring to realization the con- 

tribution that humanistic studies and the arts can 
make to contemporary life and thought. The largest 
allocation of the year, $500,000, was for fellowships to 
be awarded by the American Council of Learned 
Societies and by the Foundation, to assure the con- 
stant development of men and women for humanistic 
work, Thirteen major grants, totaling $399,500, were 
for Studies in Language and Foreign Cultures; three 
totaling $80,000 for American Studies; one of $15,000 
for work in Drama. During the year no major grants 
were made under the headings of Libraries and Mu- 
seums or Radio and Film which have figured in re- 
ports for earlier years. Grants to a total of $200,246, 
classified under Other Subjects, reflect a continuing 
interest in contemporary literature and a developing 
interest in the more general aspects of the study of 
history, particularly as a means to better understand- 
ing of the world of today. An allocation of $325,000 
provided for smaller grants in aid, and $25,000 for 
surveys, studies and conferences relating to the pro- 
sram of the Foundation in the Humanities. 
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One noteworthy characteristic of the year’s activity 
is the part which the Foundation has had in assisting 
work that is international in scope and implication. 
A grant to the American Council of Learned Societies 
for translating into English significant materials in 
Near Eastern languages will give readers in other 
parts of the world new knowledge and understanding 
of that region. A grant to the University of Hawaii 
will aid a conference of Western and Far Eastern 
philosophers in creating, directly and indirectly, a 
better understanding of the similarities and diver- 
gences of Western and Far Eastern thought. The 
University of Stockholm received further aid toward 
the training of young Scandinavian scholars qualified 
to interpret the Far East for their countrymen in 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark. 

Other grants aimed at developing men and re- 
sources for humanistic interpretation in countries 
where the need and opportunity for development are 
similarly clear. Assistance to Germany took the form 
of a grant to Columbia University which enabled a 
group of German editors and publishers to study the 
ways in which the practices of the American press 
could apply in the development of German journal- 
ism. A grant to the Korean Language Association 
provided paper, ink, bindings and other materials 
needed to publish the first general dictionary of 
Korean in Korean characters. The University of the 
Philippines received help to encourage work in 
Philippine history and to assemble materials of study 
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to replace those lost during the Japanese occupation. 
Grants to the Colegio de México and to the National 
Institute of Anthropology and History in Mexico 
recognized the opportunity for the further develop- 
ment of work in history, philosophy, literary and 
linguistic studies in a country that now has an inter- 
national center for work in the humanities. 
Ninety-five smaller grants in aid went to recipients 
in 16 countries; of these some 20 were toward the 
cost of international travel by individuals to become 
acquainted with work in their fields in countries other 
than their own. The first assistance of the Foundation 
to the work of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization took the form 
of a prant in aid for an inquiry related to UNESCO’s 
Pilot Project in Fundamental Education in Haiti. 
Fellowship appointments during the year to a total of 
94 covered 17 countries, and were in most cases for 


study abroad. 


STUDIES IN LANGUAGE AND FOREIGN CULTURES 


Universiry or Hawari 
PHILOSOPHY 


The cross-fertilization of Asiatic and Western 
cultures has for many years been the aim of the Uni- 
versity of Hawai. The first steps toward this goal 
were taken by developing special libraries of anthro- 
pology, Oriental studies and resources of the South 
Pacific and by appointing visiting professors from the 
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United States, East Asia and India. Faculty members 
of the University of Hawaii were granted an unusual 
amount of time for research work on race relations 
and Far Eastern history, and were encouraged to 
study or teach at centers of international culture in 
other countries. 

Among the most constructive results of the efforts 
of the University of Hawaii toward the mutual un- 
derstanding of Asiatic and Western cultures were 
those brought about by an international congress of 
philosophers and a summer session of advanced teach- 
ing in philosophy in 1939. The conference gave rise 
to international studies such as Charles A. Moore’s 
Philosophy — East and West, F.S, C. Northrop’s The 
Meeting of East and West and Junjiro Takakusu’s The 
Essentials of Buddhist Philosophy. 

The University of Hawati has made plans to hold 
another summer session in philosophy and an inter- 
national congress of philosophers during the summer 
of 1949. The Foundation has donated $35,000, pri- 
marily toward the teaching expenses and the pre- 
liminary preparation of papers. Professors and teach- 
ers of philosophy from many countries will be present. 
On the basis of the agenda, prepared and circulated 
by Professors Moore and Radhakrishnan, papers and 
courses of instruction were assigned a year in ad- 
vance. The discussion topics deal with the points of 
antagonism and harmony between Eastern and West- 
ern philosophies. One constructive aspect of the pro- 
gram is the completion of a textbook on Oriental 
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philosophy which is greatly needed at present since no 
such text exists in English. 


UnIvERSITY oF STOCKHOLM 
FAR EASTERN STUDIES 


The belief that Western culture must broaden its 
horizons to include the vast, uncharted territories of 
Eastern civilizations is bringing about a growing 
demand for a better interpretation of the Far East 
in Scandinavian countries. 

A leading role in the development of Far Eastern 
studies has been assumed by the University of 
Stockholm. The university is fortunate to have on its 
faculty the internationally known Professor Bernhard 
Karlgren. Under his guidance the university estab- 
lished a training program in 1946 for students from 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark in Far Eastern stud- 
ies. This program, made possible by a grant from the 
Foundation, provided the students with special 
courses in Mandarin, Chinese script, the elements of 
literary Chinese, Far Eastern culture and the use of 
Chinese texts. 

To promote further knowledge of Far Eastern cul- 
ture, the Foundation made an additional grant of 
$50,000 in 1948 to the University of Stockholm. This 
grant will enable the students trained under Profes- 
sor Karlgren to spend one year in the Far East, 
where they will study philological, historical and 
archaeological aspects of Oriental culture. During 
a second year they will travel to the United States 
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to observe teaching methods and the organization of 
sinological libraries, then return to the University of 
Stockholm to prepare the dissertations required for 
their advanced degrees. Their ultimate aim is to 
occupy academic posts in their respective countries. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE PHILIPPINES 
HISTORY OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Southeast Asia is a neglected area in Western his- 
torical scholarship. Although extensive documenta- 
tion exists on Indo-China, Indonesia and Burma, 
no critical studies have been made of histories which 
overlap. For example, no study exists on the influence 
of the Hindu-Javanese Empire of Srivijaya on the 
Philippine Islands. This lack is caused partly by 
inadequate historical documentation on the Philip- 
pines and partly by the Spanish conquest of the 
Philippines which obscured the written records and 
artifacts of earlier cultures. Before the war libraries 
in Manila had collections of Philippiniana which 
might have formed the foundation for historical 
research. During the reoccupation, however, these 
libraries suffered heavy damage. The University of 
Manila lost all but one collection, the Bureau of 
Sciences lost everything and the National Library 
lost 12,000 of its 16,000 volumes. 

To reconstitute the basis for writing their own 
history, the Filipinos will have to obtain microfilms 
of the material contained in the surviving Philip- 
piniana collections in Washington, D. C., Chicago, 
the Vatican City and Seville. For this purpose a new 
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group of young historians is being trained at the 
University of the Philippines and extensive bib- 
liographical surveys are being undertaken. 

The Foundation has appropriated $18,000 to the 
University of the Philippines for library development 
and research in Philippine history to be used over a 
four-year period. Professor Nicolas Zafra, head of the 
Department of History, is in charge of the program. 
Under his guidance two assistants will work on an 
analysis and bibliography of topics which wil] even- 
tually form an encyclopedia of Philippine history. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
JAPANESE REFERENCE MATERIALS 


The West Coast has several institutions with 1m- 
portant programs of Far Eastern studies. Of these 
programs that of the University of California is the 
oldest. The Chinese and Japanese collections at 
Berkeley have been built up slowly over a period of 
many years. Recently, under a new director of li- 
braries and a new librarian for the Chinese and 
Japanese collections, these collections have been 
resurveyed and reorganized. Preliminary discussions 
concerning the coordination of purchasing policies in 
these fields of the several major West Coast libraries 
have also been held. Major gaps were found in the 
University of California collections, even in some 
fields which that university is probably best prepared 
to develop. In 1948 the Foundation donated $7,500 
to the University of California for the purchase of 
Japanese materials to fill some of these gaps. 
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KoreEAN LANGUAGE SOCIETY 
DICTIONARY 


Five centuries ago a Korean king named Se-Jong 
wished to make learning available to more of his 
people. He sought the aid of musicians and linguists 
and created a new alphabet. The king, with human- 
istic dignity, introduced the alphabet to his people 
in a song and proved its usefulness in competition 
with the traditional Chinese characters employed in 
writing Korean. His successors, however, were not of 
the same mind and neglected the alphabet in favor of 
Chinese characters. The use of Chinese characters in 
written Korean still continues. Their complexity and 
ambiguities have greatly retarded cultural develop- 
ment and mass literacy. 

During their occupation of Korea the Japanese dis- 
couraged the use of the Korean alphabet as a symbol 
of nationalism. Despite this the Korean Language 
Society, composed of over 300 scholars, compiled the 
the manuscript for the first unabridged Korean dic- 
tionary using King Se-Jong’s alphabet. By stand- 
ardizing vocabulary, pronunciation and spelling they 
hoped to lay the foundation for a truly national 
language. After Pearl Harbor this manuscript was 
confiscated and 30 of the scholars were imprisoned for 
their work. The manuscript, long believed to be lost, 
was rediscovered after liberation. Publication was 
begun in Seoul in 1947 but stopped with the first 
volume because of lack of paper. In order that the 
five remaining volumes of the dictionary may be 
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published, the Foundation has granted the sum of 
$45,000 to the Korean Language Society to be used 
for the purchase of essential materials such as text 
paper, binder board, cloth and ink. 

Until the dictionary is widely available, the news- 
papers will continue to use many Chinese ideographs 
which prevent the great mass of the people from read- 
ing the news. The dictionary is necessary not only for 
the development of new school texts, but also to 
promote adult education, press, radio and film work, 
and creative literature. Thus after soo years, the 
Korean alphabet is finally coming into use. 


AMERICAN Council. or Learnep Socigries 
NEAR EASTERN LANGUAGES 


For the English-speaking nations, knowledge of 
modern social and intellectual trends in foreign coun- 
tries depends to a great extent upon the available 
English translations of materials published abroad. 
The American Council of Learned Societies has been 
markedly successful in its Russian translation pro- 
gram and is responsible for the English version of 
Tolstoy as I Knew Him by Tatyana Kuzminskaya, 
Vishinsky’s The Law of the Soviet State, and The 
Economy of the U.S.S.R. during World War £1 by Voz- 
nesensky, Chief of the State Planning Commission. 

The Near East is a critical area. Its political im- 
portance has been emphasized by recent events, but 
the extent and importance of its intellectual and 
cultural life are hardly realized among Western na- 
tions. A recognition of the growing significance of 
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these factors has been accorded by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation in its annual meetings in Beirut during No- 
vember and December of 1948. With the aid of a 
grant of $75,000 from the Foundation, the American 
Council of Learned Societies plans to expand its 
translation program to include Near Eastern lan- 
guages. The funds will be used for planning and 
development, editing and translation of works of 
intellectual, cultural and social significance in Arabic, 
Turkish and Persian. Special emphasis will be placed 
on modern materials. 


LIBRARY oF CONGRESS 
MONTHLY LIST OF RUSSIAN ACCESSIONS 


As a result of the rapid development of Slavic 
studies in the United States, the availability of Slavic 
materials in American libraries is increasing in im- 
portance. The Library of Congress has assumed a 
leading role in this respect and, with the help of a 
previous grant from the Foundation, is making a 
special effort to catalogue and organize its own ma-~ 
terial and to make an inventory of the possessions of 
other libraries. 

The growing interest in Slavic studies has necessi- 
tated special efforts to augment the supply of present 
materials with additional publications obtainable 
only from the Slavic countries. The greatest difficulty 
is to know when valuable material is published. The 
Library of Congress, through its own accessions and 
through those of other government agencies, has a 
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wider knowledge of material now appearing in the 
Slavic countries than any other American agency. 
With the aid of $7,500 granted in 1948 by the 
Foundation, the library plans to issue a monthly list 
of Russian accessions which will include material 
received by the Library of Congress and other im- 
portant research libraries. In the case of periodicals, 
articles will be listed, and it is eventually intended to 
include certain specialized newspapers which are the 
house organs of Russian industries and trades. 


Wayne UNIVERSITY 
FREQUENCY LIST OF RUSSIAN WORDS 


By directing attention in the first year of language 
learning to the vocabulary of most general utility, 
earlier studies of vocabulary frequency in French, 
Spanish, German and Portuguese have revolutionized 
elementary language instruction. These word counts 
have had far-reaching effects on language teaching 
and are the foundation for almost all new elementary 
texts. Without statistical evidence on frequency, 
maximum efficiency in elementary language learning 
or standardization of teaching and testing materials 
cannot be obtained. The rapid expansion of instruc- 
tion in the Russian language makes the further de- 
velopment of this statistical base both necessary and 
urgent. In addition, the tabulation of different word 
forms can provide important source material for 
linguistic research. 

The Foundation has appropriated $40,000 to 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan, to be used 
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during the next two years for the preparation of a 
frequency list of Russian words. The procedures for 
the word count were formulated by Professor Harry 
H. Josselson of Wayne University in conference with 
other linguists and scholars with experience in com- 
parable studies of other languages. Under the direc- 
tion of Professor Josselson, a staff will base its count 
on passages selected from a wide variety of sources, 
of which 25 per cent were published before 1go0, 25 
per cent between 1900 and the Russian Revolution, 
and so per cent under the present Soviet regime. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


In England recently, 200 former displaced persons 
recruited for mining learned to speak English in weeks 
instead of years. The simplified method of learning 
used was developed by Dr. I. A. Richards of Harvard 
University and was demonstrated in England by 
Miss Christine M. Gibson, his chief assistant. 

Dr. Richards emphasizes audio-visual aids for 
teaching. Textbooks are illustrated with simple match- 
stick drawings. Lessons are supplemented with films 
showing people doing simple everyday things while 
a sound track describes their actions. Dr. Richards 
has collaborated with the March of Time to produce a 
series of films for the teaching of basic English. He has 
also published The Pocket Book of Basic English and 
Teachers Guide for Learning the English Language. 

In 1948 the sum of $7,500 was granted by the 
Foundation to Harvard University for the further 
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development of techniques for the teaching of 
English, particularly for the training of teachers who 
are working as research fellows with Dr. Richards. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 
MODERN LANGUAGES 


Instead of including language instruction in de- 
partments of literature as is the tradition, Cornell 
University has created a single Division of Modern 
Languages. Dr. Milton J. Cowan, who directed the 
intensive language training program of the American 
Council of Learned Societies during the war years, 
is in charge of the division. 

The emphasis in language teaching is placed on 
concentrated oral-aural work. Students are instructed 
in French, German, Italian, Brazilian Portuguese, 
Russian and Spanish by native speakers. With the 
new arrangement, students in the Division of Modern 
Languages are believed to attain unusual proficiency 
afterone year of study with eight hours of classesa week. 

In the modern language courses offered by Cornell 
University enrollments are rapidly increasing and 
additional faculty members have been appointed. To 
help meet the cost of this expansion the Foundation 
has made a grant of $25,000 to the university for the 
further support of the Division of Modern Languages. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE oF ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND History, MExIco 


One of the principal centers in Latin America for 
the study of American history and anthropology is 
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located in a castle overlooking Mexico City. Chapul- 
tepec Castle, once the summer home of Emperor 
Maximilian, was formerly used as the executive man- 
sion for the presidents of Mexico. In 1947 it was 
made available by the Mexican government to the 
National Institute of Anthropology and History. The 
institute supervises Mexican antiquities and research 
programs in Mexican anthropology and history. 

Under Dr. Ignacio Marquina’s direction, the Na- 
tional Institute organizes and maintains museums 
and field projects in archaeological research. In addi- 
tion to providing linguists and field staff for literary 
campaigns, it advises the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and the Ministry of Education. The library at the 
institute contains valuable records of the colonial 
friars and others of the period of Cortez, as well as 
early post-Columbian records written by the Indians 
which aid in the deciphering of Mextec, Zapotec and 
Mayan hieroglyphs. The institute school for the 
personnel needed in its various activities offers train- 
ing at a graduate level in all aspects of the humani- 
ties except philosophy and literature, and in some 
fields of social studies. 

A grant of $26,000 was made to the institute for the 
reorganization of its library resources, and for the 
development of its teaching and research program. 
The funds will be used to train additional personnel 
for the library, and to purchase books, periodicals 
and a copy of the catalogue of the Library of Con- 
gress. Fellowships will be granted by the institute to 
students from foreign countries whose governments 
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wish them to be prepared for responsible positions as 
directors of national programs in history, archaeology 
and anthropology. 


CoLEGIO DE MExIco 
ADVANCED STUDY AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Although the faculty and student body of the 
Colegio de México number only two score, the Colegio 
exercises an international influence in the field of the 
humanities. Possessing an unusually high standard 
of teaching and research, the Colegio enables Latin 
American students, Spanish and Mexican scholars to 
work together in a unified program of teaching and 
research on all aspects of Spanish and Spanish 
American cultures. 

The Colegio de México, created in 1940, had its 
origins in the Casa de Espafia which was established 
by the Mexican government and private citizens 
as an international center of advanced study in the 
humanities. When the Spanish Civil War occurred, 
many scholars sought refuge in the Americas and 
Mexico City became the new center for humanistic 
scholarship in the Spanish-speaking world. 

About one half of the students in each class at the 
Colegio are from countries other than Mexico and are 
granted scholarships with funds from their respective 
povernments and the Foundation. The programs of 
the Colegio require three years of advanced study 
toward a doctor’s degree, and include studies in 
linguistics, literature, the arts, philosophies and 
cultural histories of the Americas. 
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A Foundation grant of $53,000 has been made to 
the Colegio de México. The funds will be used partly 
for linguistic scholarships to train young men as 
teachers, research workers and editors, and partly 
for grants to individuals toward the completion of 
historical projects now in progress. One project, 
based on the diplomatic files of Spain in Mexico for 
the years 1836 to 1920, was publishéd tn four volumes 
in 1948. 


CoLEecio DE México 
HISTORY OF MODERN MEXICO 


A history of Mexico in the twentieth century ts 
being prepared by Mr. Daniel Cosio Villegas, director 
of the Fondo de Cultura Econémica, the leading 
scholarly publishing agency of Mexico. A prominent 
Mexican scholar, he studied in the United States, 
England and France and has frequently represented 
Mexico at diplomatic conferences. He 1s the author 
of three volumes on Mexican sociology and five 
volumes on the subject of Mexican tariffs. 

Aided by a Foundation grant of $10,000, Mr. 
Villegas is interrupting his administrative work to 
spend two years at the Colegio de México. The time 
will be devoted to the preparation of his history of 
modern Mexico. This volume attempts to define the 
social structure and the educational thought of 
Mexico. It includes a study of the relations between 
church and state from 1870 to 1900 and an analysis of 
the Mexican revolution from an historical point of 
view. Special emphasis will be placed on Mexico's 
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present domestic situation and her role in interna- 
tional affairs. 


AMERICAN STUDIES 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
MICROFILM STOCKS 


The National Archives contain records dating from 
the Revolutionary War through World War II which 
have been gathered from the United States Congress, 
the White House, various government agencies and 
several of the federal courts. Since 1934, when the 
archives were established, these vast quantities of 
materials have been consolidated and the preliminary 
work of collecting back files of documents and or- 
ganizing those of each government bureau is now 
almost completed. Special personnel have been 
trained to meet the needs of federal agencies who 
require an isolated item of information or wish to 
consult a body of records. Until recently the archives 
served government departments mainly, since research 
and the duplication of records for scholars or libraries 
were restricted by various regulations. 

To overcome this handicap the Foundation granted 
$20,000 to the National Archives for producing basic 
microfilm stocks of research materials and for copying 
its files for the use of scholars. Part of the fund is 
being used to produce the basic stock of film copies 
and the other part serves as a revolving fund. 

Scholars have found the records in the archives 
invaluable. For those interested in the history of 
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North Carolina, for example, there are volumes on 
the early period of the federal government containing 
records of licenses, registers, changes of masters of 
vessels and other documents relating to the ocean- 
going commerce of North Carolina. There are muster 
rolls and statements of clothing issued for the Revo- 
lutionary period. Records exist relating to the Chero- 
kee Indians, North Carolina’s part in the Civil War 
and World War I, and there are various documents 
on agriculture, transportation, education, manufac- 
turing and public health. The availability of such 
records to scholars opens new fields to historical 
research and interpretation. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
HISTORY OF OKLAHOMA 


When the white man imposed his civilization upon 
that of the Indian in the Midwestern states, little 
attention was paid to the keeping of records, Records 
of these early days are mainly in the form of letters, 
journals, account books and diaries. Many were 
burned or destroyed unwittingly by the persons who 
inherited them, but much of great value remains. 

With the object of encouraging serious study and 
Interpretation of life in this region the University of 
Oklahoma has already begun to gather records of tine 
history of Oklahoma. The university’s enviable 
record of production on the history of the Southwest 
is due in part to the leadership of older faculty mem- 
bers whose knowledge of the state goes back to terri- 
torial status, The publication record of the University 
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Press is among the best in the country with regard to 
quality. A previous grant from the Foundation was 
aimed at helping in the preparation of materials by 
men of letters and historians on the faculty. Their 
manuscripts in turn influenced large numbers of 
younger students in Oklahoma to become writers, 
critics and teachers. 

In 1947 the State Legislature of Oklahoma estab- 
lished the archives of the university on a budget 
sufficient for staffing and operation. As there is now a 
great need for the development of archival resources 
on history and contemporary life in Oklahoma, the 
Foundation has given a grant of $35,000 for this 
purpose. 

Dr. Gaston Litton, the archivist in charge of the 
program, was an assistant in the National Archives 
in Washington and has organized libraries in Panama, 
Brazil and Nicaragua. He is also a specialist on Indian 
history in Oklahoma and has written several histori- 
cal works on the subject, the most notable of which is 
Cherokee Cavalters. 

Under Dr. Litton’s administration the funds ap- 
propriated by The Rockefeller Foundation over a 
four-year period are being used to assign younger 
faculty men to field work during the summer terms 
and to establish new courses based upon the growing 
historical collections. A faculty committee approves 
all plans for field work, teaching and the development 
of particular aspects of Oklahoma history. The 
records of provisional governments, Indian tribal 
documents, industrial records and accounts of older 
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residents of the state are being arranged for reference 
and use by writers and scholars. 


University oF MINNESOTA 
NORTHWESTERN HISTORY 


Prompted by its interest in Northwestern history, 
the University of Minnesota has aided in the publi- 
cation of regional studies, encouraged creative work 
among its students and trained teachers particularly 
interested in literary and historical records of the 
United States. 

The university has tried to promote the cultural 
potentialities of the Northwest through a fellowship 
program for writing on regional subjects. As a result 
it has been responsible for Feike Feikema’s This Is the 
Year, a novel on a community of Frisian farmers; 
Florence Page and Francis Lee Jaques’ The Snowshoe 
Country, a study of Canada and Minnesota; an 
account of the internationally famous Festival of 
Nations by Alice Sickels entitled 4round the World in 
Si. Paul; Bruce Nelson’s Land of the Dacotahs; 
Singin’ Yankees by Philip Jordon, a story of a 
nineteenth century family of American troubadours; 
Herbert Krause’s The Thresher, which is set in the 
Red River Valley; John Drury’s Historic Midwest 
Houses; and a series of 13 radio scripts by Philip 
Gleb, This is Our Land, dramatizing different phases 
of the development of the Upper Midwest, such as 
iron, lumber, flour milling and immigrant populations. 

To continue the work of the university in regional 
studies the Foundation made a grant of $25,000 for 
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studies in Northwestern history. Dean Theodore C. 
Blegen of the Graduate School and Miss Helen 
Clapesattle, Acting Director of the University Press, 
have cooperated with a faculty committee to select 
manuscripts of regional studies for publication. It 1s 
believed that the unusual coordination of research, 
writing and publication achieved by this regional 
program will continue to attract writers from Minne- 
sota and other states of the Midwest. 


DRAMA 


Universiry or WIsconsin 
STATE PROGRAM IN DRAMA AND ALLIED ARTS 


If the general public in Wisconsin has become 
drama-minded, some of the credit goes to the Unt- 
versity of Wisconsin for its leadership in theatrical 
arts. The university has aided in the discovery of 
playwrights, helped to train them and has encouraged 
dramatic literature based on regional themes. 

The program of the University of Wisconsin 1s 
state-wide. During the past year the drama staff of 
the university organized a series of original plays and 
festivals for the state centennial. Aid was also given 
todrama projects in 38 colleges and in 37 communities 
throughout the state. As a regular part of its program, 
the university offers courses in the production of plays, 
television shows and radio broadcasts, and holds 
periodic teacher conferences in the dramatic fields. 

Professor Robert E. Gard is the director of this 
state plan for the University of Wisconsin. He origi- 
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nally developed this type of program while on the 
staff of Cornell University. At that time he directed a 
project to acquire original materials and to develop 
playwrights in western New York State. In coopera- 
tion with the Department of Music he and his col- 
leagues set a pattern for work in rural areas. After 
leaving Cornell he worked on a similar project in the 
Province of Alberta, Canada. 

To continue the state-wide program in drama under 
Professor Gard, and to provide for two assistants, 
the Foundation granted $15,000 to the University of 
Wisconsin for a two-year period. 


OTHER SUBJECTS 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PROGRAM FOR GERMAN PRESS PERSONNEL 


One of the objectives of the American military 
government in Germany is to promote the idea of a 
free press, For decades the German press has been 
subject to the censorship of government officials and 
political party leaders. Few Germans are aware of 
the way in which a democratic press can protect 
individuals and public rights, expose political cor- 
ruption, crusade against social and other evils and 
print uncensored government news. 

In order that German journalists might study the 
organization and functions of a democratic press, the 
Foundation granted $36,246 to Columbia University 
for use by the American Press Institute in a training 
program for German press personnel. The American 
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Press Institute was founded in 1946 by 38 American 
newspaper publishers in an effort to improve the 
quality of American newspapers. Each year seminars 
are held to which newspapers throughout the United 
States send editors and writers to discuss current 
newspaper practices and problems. 

Through General Robert A. McClure, Civil Af- 
fairs Division, Reorientation Branch, Department of 
the Army in New York, and the American military 
government in Germany, a group of 15 Germans was 
selected to travel to the United States in September. 
They attended a special seminar at the American 
Press Institute. The group consisted of 14 men and 
one woman, all of whom had been licensed to print 
newspapers or magazines because of their support of 
democratic ideals. Most had suffered before or during 
the war for their anti-Nazism. One had spent seven 
years in the Buchenwald concentration camp. To- 
gether they represented the daily press, the news 
associations, the more important weekly magazines 
and the leading women’s magazines of the American, 
British and French zones of Germany. 

On arrival in the United States the German jour- 
nalists participated for several weeks in conferences 
at the American Press Institute with American news- 
paper and magazine editors and writers. Among the 
topics considered at the round-table discussions 
were the influence of an editor on his community, 
the effect of newspapers and magazines on the 
government, the achievement of readability through 
clear writing and accurate reporting, the use of pic- 
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tures, the separation of news from opinion, the cor- 
rect interpretation and balanced presentation of 
news, The journalists visited the offices of the New 
York Herald Tribune, the New York Times and Time 
and Life in New York City. Trips were made to 
Providence, Rhode Island, and to Trenton, New 
Jersey, to observe the functions of newspapers in 
smaller cities, and to Washington, D. C., to study 
the newspapers of the nation’s capital and govern- 
ment news agencies. The entire program was under 
the direction of Carl W. Ackerman, Dean of the 
Graduate School at Columbia, Floyd Taylor, Direc- 
tor of the American Press Institute and J. Mont- 
gomery Curtis, Associate Director of the institute. 
The Foundation also gave a grant in aid for the 
sum of $4,000, to enable these German journalists to 
remain in the United States for two weeks following 
their seminar at the American Press Institute. During 
this period the journalists supplemented their formal 
work by traveling throughout the United States. 


HuMANITIES RESEARCH CounciL oF CANADA 
PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 


For the stimulation and re-establishment of con- 
tacts among the scattered and isolated groups of 
humanistic scholars in Canada, the Humanities 
Research Council of Canada is organizing planning 
committees and conferences. The council has com- 
piled a survey of the status of the humanities in 
Canada with a previous grant from the Foundation. 
On the basis of this survey, the council is evaluating 
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personnel and library resources in Canada in order 
to present to university authorities a statement of 
present and future needs. 

The aim is to develop and demonstrate national 
leadership in the fields of the humanities. It is in- 
tended that work in the humanities in Canada shall 
not only maintain its high quality but also take into 
account Canada’s special responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities along these lines. 

In 1948 the Foundation granted $15,000 to the 
council for planning and development during a two- 
year period. The council intends to evaluate the role 
of the humanities in relation to the existing patterns 
of university work; the problem of training the 
scholars of the future; the aims, methods and stand- 
ards of research; and the potentialities and problems 
of Canada’s bilingual culture. The council is also 
considering the possibility of developing comparative 
studies of the culture and letters of the British 
Dominions with special reference to Canada. 


COMMITTEE OF VICE-CHANCELLORS AND PRINCIPALS 
OF THE UNIVERSITIES, GREAT BRITAIN 
PURCHASE OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


The difficulty of purchasing current books and 
periodicals from abroad under existing currency 
regulations constitutes a serious handicap to teaching 
and research in British universities. Plans made for 
the development of new work in the humanities and 
social sciences require the acquisition of additional 
library resources. To stimulate and reinvigorate 
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existing programs an appreciable flow of fresh 
scholarly materials is also needed. 

In recognition of this need and in the belief that 
the most effective distribution can be achieved 
through a British organization, the Foundation 
granted $50,000 to the Committee of Vice-Chancel- 
lors and Principals of the Universities of Great Britain 
toward the purchase of foreign books and journals for 
special programs in the humanities and social sciences. 

The program is under the direction of Mr. R. H. 
Hill, Librarian and Secretary of the National Central 
Library. Each institution is to receive a small allot- 
ment for basic reference works. Approximately three- 
fourths of the funds are to be assigned for special 
programs of work in selected universities. 


UNIVERSITY oF BirMINGHAM 
AWARDS IN LITERATURE 


Among the difficulties experienced by writers 
under the existing austerity regulations in Great 
Britain is the shortage of paper for books, magazines 
and newsprint. This shortage has prevented many 
young writers from finding an outlet for their work 
which would enable them to support themselves 
through writing as a career. After the war some be- 
came miners, night telephone operators or steel 
moulders in foundries. Despite such adversities there 
has been a resurgence of creative literature. 

In this situation the University of Birmingham has 
done much to encourage young authors through the 
Atlantic Awards in Literature. The awards are made 
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to British subjects whose work in creative writing 
and criticism had shown particular promise before 
being interrupted by wartime service. The purpose of 
the awards is to enable the authors to devote them- 
selves to their work, unhampered by acute financial 
worries for at least a year. 

The value of the awards is perhaps best expressed 
in the words of a recipient who wrote: “The strange 
world to which we returned from war and imprison- 
ment made many quite unexpected demands upon 
our confidence — and still does; 1t was a help to have 
this expression of confidence in us.”’ 

Among the 35 authors aided by the University of 
Birmingham are Colin Morris, author of Desert Rats, 
George Scott-Moncrieff, poet, John Maurice Lindsay, 
poet and editor of Modern Scottish Poetry, and Percy 
Howard Newby, who wrote 4 Journey to the Interior. 

The Foundation has granted $15,000 to the uni- 
versity for further awards and administrative ex- 
penses over a two-year period. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 
SEWANEE REVIEW 


Studies of literary journals published by universi- 
ties show that the Sewanee Review is recognized as 
one of the journals that are “‘of most use to literature 
in the United States.” Like the Kenyon Review, 
also supported by the Foundation, it accepts work for 
publication not on the basis of popular appeal, but of 
literary merit. Consequently, by appealing primarily 
to those seriously interested in contemporary litera- 
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ture and criticism, it exerts an influence out of pro- 
portion to its small subscription list. 

Publication of the Sewanee Review has been pos- 
sible only because writers allowed their work to be 
published at nominal rates. An increase in rates, as 
the result of a Foundation grant of $27,600 to the 
University of the South, which publishes the journal, 
enables writers to turn to the Sewanee Review for 
the publication of what they themselves consider 
their more significant work. It enables the editors to 
commission articles on subjects of importance and 
will justify more serious work, particularly in book 
reviewing. Such an increase in quality will augment 
its appeal to students, teachers and all concerned 
with contemporary literature. 

The new grant rounds out an effort on the part of 
the Foundation to strengthen small journals which 
represent an independent force in American literary 
and academic life. The Partisan Resiew in the metro- 
politan East has found support from private sources; 
the Kenyon Review in the Midwest, the Sewanee 
Review in the South and the Pacific Spectator in the 
West are reviews that should, by publishing con- 
temporary work of genuine literary importance, pave 
the way to a wider recognition of all those concerned 
with literary studies. 


CoRNELL UNivERSITY 
HISTORY OF MODERN SCIENCE 


Despite the importance of science and its in- 
fluence on modern society, the history of sctence is 
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taught in very few universities and colleges in the 
United States. As a result there is a shortage of 
trained personnel and of materials for the courses 
needed in many institutions for nonscientific students. 

In order to develop methods, materials and per- 
sonnel for the teaching of the history of modern 
science, the Foundation made a grant of $37,500 
to Cornell University to be used during a six- 
year period. The director of the program is Dr. 
Henry Guerlac, Professor of the History of Science. 
Professor Guerlac studied under Professor George 
Sarton of Harvard University, a leading specialist 
in this field. During the war he served with the 
Office of Scientific Research and Development, as- 
sisting in the preparation of the official Azstory of 
Radar in World War II and Dr. Vannevar Bush’s 
report entitled Science, the Endless Frontier. 

Under the program of Cornell University the train- 
ing of personnel for the history of modern science is 
concentrated in a workshop seminar. The group is 
working on a trial edition of a syllabus with collected 
readings for a course on science in Western civiltza- 
tion. Extensive experimentation is carried on with 
visual aids for large classes. A basic textbook 1s also 
in preparation. Professor Guerlac plans to spend three 
months abroad in the summer of 1949 to explore the 
opportunities for using British and European manu- 
script materials and to secure the necessary micro- 
films and photostatic copies. 

It is because the history of science is taking tts 
place to an ever increasing extent as an integral and 
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significant part of cultural history that this grant has 
been made under the Humanities program. 


YaLe UNIVERSITY 
HISTORY OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dr. Ralph E. Turner, Professor of History at Yale, 
is the author of a projected six-volume work entitled 
The Great Cultural Traditions. The Ancient Cities and 
The Classical Empires, which comprise the first two 
volumes, are considered to be among the most satis- 
factory general histories of the great civilizations and 
cultural traditions of mankind now available. At 
present Professor Turner is undertaking the prepara- 
tion of another volume to be entitled The Meaning of 
the Twentieth Century. 

Among the subjects to which Professor Turner will 
devote special attention are: 1) wealth, including 
new means of production; 2) power and its changing 
functions and foci; 3) population with its varied total 
structure in age groups and rural-urban ratio; 4) 
learning, in respect to the extension of literacy, the 
disintegration of the class organization of education 
and the influence of the objectivity of science; 5) 
orientation, particularly in relation to specialization 
of occupation and to social interaction. 

With the aid of a $20,000 grant from The Rocke- 
feller Foundation to Yale University, Professor 
Turner is giving two years to the task of preparing 
The Meaning of the Twentieth Century. Plans have 
been made for the assembly of research material and 
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for travel around the world for the purpose of study- 
ing main cultural movements. 


Humanities Drvision 
EXPLORATIVE STUDIES 


A review of the Humanities program for the years 
1942-47 has shown the desirability of further explora- 
tion, both in fields now included in program and in 
those with which the Foundation might properly 
concern itself in the future. For this purpose the 
Foundation has appropriated $25,000 for surveys, 
studies and conferences in the program of the Human- 
ities division. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND GRANTS IN AID 


In addition to the regular fellowship program ad- 
ministered directly by the officers of the Humanities 
division, The Rockefeller Foundation sponsors fel- 
lowship programs in the humanities which are ad- 
ministered by other agencies. Among the agencies 
which have received continuous support for this pur- 
pose over the past few years is the American Council 
of Learned Societies. 


AMERICAN Councit of LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The fellowship program of the American Council of 
Learned Societies began in 1930, and has been largely 
supported by the Foundation. Its awards have been 
given to postdoctoral specialists for further training 
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and research. At the predoctoral level, increasing 
attention has been paid to the training of promising 
scholars in under-staffed and under-worked fields of 
the humanities. 

Since the war, there has been a growing need for 
teachers trained in the broad fields of the humanities, 
rather than in one specialized field only. The intercon- 
nections of knowledge, along with the varying pro- 
grams of divisional courses and general education 
courses, have created a demand for persons equipped 
for such teaching. Many able young men and women 
have shown the desire and ability for such work, but 
the usual form of fellowship 1s awarded for specializa- 
tion, rather than broad comprehension. The American 
Council of Learned Societies will now broaden its 
fellowship program to include candidates having these 
interests, thereby encouraging them to undertake 
teaching as a career. In some cases, this will include 
awards for graduate study to college seniors of ex- 
ceptional promise. 

The Foundation has made a grant of $325,000 to 
the American Council of Learned Societies over a 
three-year period to enable it to expand its fellowship 
program to cover all three of the purposes mentioned 
above. Administration of the program centers in the 
office of the council, rather than with a committee 
occasionally called to consider applications. During 
1948, §4 fellowships were administered by the council. 

For many years the council has served the inter- 
ests of humanistic studies in the United States. It 
has aided the development of the fields of Far East- 
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ern, Slavic, Latin American, Middle Eastern and 
Indic studies. It has become internationally known 
for its work in intensive language instruction and 
language area courses. 


REGULAR FELLOWSHIPS AND GRANTS IN AID 


In addition to its over-all program in support of 
projects, the Humanities division in 1948 awarded a 
total of 189 grants in aid and fellowships to individu- 
als and institutions throughout Europe, the Far 
East, North and South America and the Pacific and 
Caribbean areas. 


Country Grants in Aid Fellowships 


Argentina 
Belgium 
Canada 
Chile 

China 
Denmark 
France 
Germany 
Great Britain 
Guatemala 
Haiti 

Italy 

Korea 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Philippine Islands 
Puerto Rico 
Sweden 
United States 
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The fields in which the funds are employed and the 
subjects studied follow the pattern of the general 
program of the Humanities division: 


Subject Grants in Mid Fellowships 
Languages and Foreign 
Cultures ‘47 73 
American Studies 4 I 
Libraries and Museums 
Equipment and Train- 
ing of Personnel! 21 12 
Music, Drama and Art II 6 
Film, Radio and 
Television 5 2 
Other Grants 4 ~ 
Tora. 95 94 


Grants in aid may be exploratory, such as the 
one approved during 1947 for preliminary studies 
at Wayne University which resulted in a proposal for 
a frequency list of Russian words, work provided for 
later in the year through a major grant. A grant in 
aid may be for small projects or investigations 
clearly related to the program of the Foundation in a 
given field. Typical of this latter category were 
grants in aid approved during 1948 to the University 
of Buffalo for a volume on current trends in philosophy 
by French and American philosophers; to Princeton 
University, to enable an advanced student of the 
Middle East to study modern trends in Islamic 
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thought; to the University of Minnesota, to enable 
Professor Joseph Warren Beach to complete a study 
of twentieth century poetry. The first assistance of 
the Foundation to United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultura] Organization took the form of 
a grant in aid for a study of printed and visual ma- 
terials that could be utilized in fundamental educa- 
tion, particularly in the Pilot Project in Fundamental 
Education in the Marbial Valley of Haiti. Of the 
total of 95 grants, 20 were toward the cost of inter- 
national travel of individuals. 
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OTHER APPROPRIATIONS 


European REHABILITATION ProGRAM 


N the basis of a report by Professor Robert 

J. Havighurst of the University of Chicago 

on postwar conditions of universities, re- 

search institutes and other cultural resources of 

Germany, The Rockefeller Foundation authorized a 

program to assist European rehabilitation. The 

program began to operate about the first of the year, 

and during 1948 some 40 projects were supported. 

Many of these represent small travel grants to enable 

American professors to visit strategic centers of edu- 

cation in the war-wrecked lands; others are of longer 

range and larger outlay, but all may be classified 
under two groupings: 

1. Efforts to promote the interchange of knowledge 
and ideas between the former fascist countries of 
Europe and the democracies on both sides of the 
Atlantic, 2. Efforts to find young people of promise 
in the former fascist states and to assist them to 
obtain training for leadership and experience with 
democratic ways. 

Approximately $420,000 was allocated under this 
program during 1948. 

Professor Havighurst has been serving as adviser 
to the program. Part of his time is spent at the 
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Foundation’s offices in New York conferring with the 
divisional officers. During the fall of 1948 he devoted 
approximately two months to travel in Europe study- 
ing current programs and evaluating proposed 
projects. 

An important element in promoting the inter- 
change of knowledge and ideas is the restoration of 
communication. Even before the outbreak of the 
war, the circulation of books and periodicals in the 
totalitarian countries and the exchange of professors 
and other ambassadors of the arts and sciences had 
been discouraged, and in some cases actively ham- 
pered, by the dictators. When war came, of course all 
such connections with other countries were abruptly 
severed. The end of hostilities found a whole genera- 
tion grown up in isolation. Early in the planning of 
the rehabilitation program it was decided to provide 
key institutions with the more important periodicals 
in representative fields of scholarship and research. 
Accordingly, a grant of $69,000 was made to the 
Germanistic Society of America, and some of the 
major German and Austrian libraries are now receiv- 
ing more than 200 professional journals. Included in 
this grant are funds for the purchase of medical books 
for presentation to medical schools, academies and 
research institutes of the two countries. 

The sending of scholars from American universities 
to universities in Germany and Austria formed an 
important part of this program. Travel grants were 
made to the American Council of Learned Societies, 
Duke University, Harvard University, the Institute 
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of International Education, the State University of 
Iowa, the New School for Social Research, the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Princeton University, the 
University of Rochester, Union Theological Seminary 
and the College of William and Mary. The grants 
enabled members of the faculties of these institutions 
to give lectures, hold seminars, participate in con- 
ferences, and serve in many ways as advisers on 
problems concerned with the rehabilitation of educa- 
tion and research in the two countries. 
Communication, however, cannot operate in only 
one direction. Therefore, in addition to the grants 
made to send visitors to Germany and Austria, grants 
have been given to bring selected scholars, educators, 
journalists, radio specialists, trade union leaders and 
other key persons to democratic lands on study trips. 
Tours have been arranged to enable them to inspect 
our institutions, observe our working methods and 
other conditions, and meet men and women in their 
respective fields. In a few instances provision has 
been made for the visitors to spend periods of several 
months in training. Among the grants was one to the 
National Education Association for $24,920 for a 
visit to the United States of ten German educators. 
The American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education has undertaken to direct a group of nine 
teachers from Austria and Germany who are spend- 
ing a full academic year in this country and attending 
teachers colleges. A grant of $5,500 was made to the 
Free Trade Union Committee to enable five trade 
union leaders from Germany and Austria to make a 
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study of labor conditions in the United States. The 
group observed labor management relations, at- 
tended union meetings, conferred with officers of 
trade unions and visited factories. 

Of all the projects, the University of Chicago’s 
plan to contribute to the restoration of the University 
of Frankfurt is both the largest, in terms of man- 

ower and financial expenditure, and the longest 
established. It has been operating since the beginning 
of the spring semester of 1948. The plan provides for 
from six to ten university professors from Chicago to 
be constantly in residence at Frankfurt, each profes. 
sor to serve for at least one semester. They are se- 
lected primarily from the fields of the social] sciences 
and the humanities, specifically in American culture 
and history, English language and literature, sociol- 
opy, political science, psychology, American public 
law, international law and philosophy. The first 
faculty group of seven members arrived in Frankfurt 
in April 1948 and a second group of the same size in 
the autumn of that year. The Foundation made a 
grant of $120,000 to the University of Chicago toward 
the support of this program over a two and one half 
year period. 

In recognition of the importance of young people 
in the future of Germany, the European Rehabilita- 
tion Program has sought to find projects for strength- 
ening wholesome youth movements. German as well 
as British and American authorities in Germany have 
set up centers there for the training of youth leaders, 
but these facilities are limited. The rehabilitation 
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program has therefore allocated funds for three 
projects to enable German youth leaders to go abroad 
for training. A grant of $1,800 was set aside to cover 
the expense of visits by youth leaders to Great Britain 
where they were enrolled in short training courses. A 
grant of $2,000 to the International People’s College 
at Elsinore, Denmark, provided scholarships for ten 
German youth, church and labor leaders. A third 
grant of $28,280 to the National Social Welfare As- 
sembly is financing the visits of eight German youth 
leaders to the United States. Here they are visiting 
camps and conferences, settlement houses and group 
work activities and are spending at least one semester 
at recognized training schools. 

The Rockefeller Foundation also contributed to 
two summer seminars organized in 1948 through the 
World Student Service Fund. A grant of $13,000 
went toward the support of the Salzburg Seminar on 
American Civilization where 90 students from 14 
countries met for study and discussion. Another 
group, the Alpbach Seminar held in the Austrian 
Tyrol, received a grant of $2,000. 

In the United States a committee was formed under 
the American Council on Education for the coordina- 
tion of efforts of the voluntary agencies in the field 
of cultural relations with the occupied countries. A 
grant of $25,000 was made to the council for the 
establishment of the committee’s secretariat. The 
committee operates largely through sub-committees 
of experts in the various fields whose functions are 
discussion of policy, stimulation of voluntary ac- 
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tivities, evaluation of programs and development of 
recommendations to government departments. 

The foregoing pages report on projects which are 
illustrative of the efforts supported under the Euro- 
pean Rehabilitation Program. A complete list of the 
grants approved under this program follows. 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher 


Education, to bring German and Austrian 
teachers for year of study in the United 


States $42,060 
American Council on Education, for German 

student interchange 25,000 
American Council of Learned Societies, Paul 

Schilpp to the University of Munich 1,000 
American Friends Service Committee, books 

for German libraries 3,000 
American Friends Service Committee, German 

neighborhood centers 5,000 
American Music Center, travel expenses for 

American artists 7,500 
Karl Brandt of Stanford University, to spend a 

year teaching in Heidelberg 6,500 
College of William and Mary, Curt Bondy 

to Gottingen and Hamburg 1,000 
Columbia University, to bring German radio 

specialists to the United States 26,000 * 
Columbia University, to bring German journal- 

ists to the United States 36,246 * 


Cornell University, for visit of Karl von 
Frisch of the University of Graz to the 


United States 2,100 
Duke University, Herbert von Beckerath to 
Bonn and other universities 500 


Free Trade Union Committee, travel grant for 
German and Austrian labor leaders to visit 


the United States 7,000 
Germanistic Society of America, for periodicals 
and books 69,000 


*Grant financed from the Humanitles. 
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Gordonstoun School, Scotland, scholarships 


for 8 German boys $10,000 
Harvard University, Gottfried Haberler to 

University of Vienna 1,500 
Ff, A, Hayek, to conduct seminars in Austria 

and Switzerland 1,000 
Max Horkheimer, Institute of Social Research, 

to Frankfurt 1,000 
Institute for Advanced Study, travel grant for 

Max von Laue 2,000 
Institute of International Education, Werner 

Richter to Marburg goo 
Institute of International Education, John 

Ladd to Gottingen 4,600 
International Holiday Courses, travel and 

honoraria for lecturers 6,000 
International People’s College, scholarships for 

1o Germans 2,000 
Jella Lepman, International Youth Library, 

for a visit to the United States 2,200 
National Education Association, for 10 German 

educators to visit the United States 24,920 
National Social Welfare Assembly, for training 

8 youth leaders 28,280 
National Social Welfare Assembly, salary, 

youth-leader consultant 1,800 
New School for Social Research, Eduard 

Heimann to Gottingen and Hamburg 1,400 
New School for Social Research, Eugen Fink 

of Freiburg to United States 1,700 
Princeton University, Oskar Morgenstern to 

University of Vienna 1,500 
M. Rolfes of the Giessen Agricultural College 

to England goo 
State University of lowa, Emil Witschi to teach 

a year at Tibingen 10,000 
Union Theological Seminary, Paul Tillich 

to Marburg and Frankfurt 1,500 
University of Basel, educational plan for Ger- 

man frontier students 5,000 
University of Chicago, exchange professorships 

at Frankfurt 120,000** 


et Grant financed from general fund. 
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University of Maryland, scholarship in teacher- 


training for a German $ 2,400 
University of Notre Dame, Waldemar Gu- 

rian to Bonn 1,000 
University of Notre Dame, Ferdinand Her- 

mens to Bonn and Miinster 1,000 
University of Rochester, Arthur May to 

University of Vienna 1,000 
World Student Service Fund, for expenses of 

Alpbach Seminar 2,000 
World Student Service Fund, for expenses of 

Salzburg Seminar 13,000 
Youth leaders to study in Great Britain, 9 

persons 1,800 


Unitep States Boox Excuanee, Ine. 
PROGRAM FOR FOREIGN LIBRARIES 

Superseding the American Book Center for War 
Devastated Libraries, Inc., an international exchange 
bureau has been set up to meet the specific book and 
periodical needs of foreign libraries. It was incor- 
porated in 1948 as the United States Book Exchange, 
and headquarters were set up in Washington, D. C. 
Officers and members of the board of directors include 
representatives of the American Library Association, 
the Catholic Library Association, the National Re- 
search Council, the American Council of Learned 
Societies, the Association of Research Libraries, the 
Library of Congress and the Social Science Research 
Council. About 150 American libraries are participat- 
ing in the program. 

In planning its activities the exchange has profited 
from the experience of the American Book Center. It 
was decided to distribute materials only on the basis 
of specific requests from subscribing libraries, The 
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libraries make their selections from check Hsts sent 
out by the exchange. At the same time they agree to 
make payment in kind and receive credits on the 
accounts of the Book Exchange. They are asked to 
confine their contributions of exchange materials to 
items which meet strict criteria of utility, preferably 
published during the last 10 or 1§ years. 

Outright gifts are made only in cases of great 
need. For the next three years, however, the Book 
Exchange plans to give priority to libraries outside 
the United States. The foreign libraries will, in addi- 
tion, be allowed two items for each one that they 
make available for exchange, without service charge. 
After three years they will be expected to pay in kind 
by supplying materials to participating libraries in 
the United States under an agreed schedule of 
charges and credits. 

The exchange is set up as a nonprofit organization, 
supported mainly by service charges received from 
subscribing libraries. The Library of Congress 1s 
providing space, and shipping operations are facili- 
tated by the Smithsonian Institution and other 
agencies with established shipping departments. The 
Rockefeller Foundation has provided $90,000 to defray 
the expenses of the special program for foreign libraries. 


AMERICAN CoUNCIL oF LEARNED SOCIETIES 
FULBRIGHT PROGRAM 

The United States in 1947 embarked upon a com- 
prehensive program of student exchange. Under the 
Fulbright Act passed in that year other countries 
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were enabled to buy U. S. surplus property. The 
State Department was authorized to use foreign cur- 
rencies and credits from the sale of this property for 
programs of educational interchange, and financial 
assistance was made available to United States citi- 
zens for study, research and teaching tn schools and 
institutions in foreign countries. The educational 
benefits of the act are available to citizens of nations 
with whom agreements have been signed: China, 
Burma, Greece, the Philippines, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, the United Kingdom, New Zealand and France. 

Under the provisions of the Fulbright Act, the 
administration of awards to “professors, research 
workers and specialists at the higher education 
levels” was delegated to the Conference Board of 
Associated Research Councils. The Conference Board 
is composed of the directors of the Social Science 
Research Council, the National Research Council, 
the American Council on Education and the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies. 

In 1948 the Foundation made a grant of $40,000 to 
the American Council of Learned Societies toward 
the administration of foreign scholarships under the 
Fulbright program by the Conference Board of 
Associated Research Councils. 


NaTIoNAL RESEARCH CouNCIL 
OFFICE OF SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL 

The Office of Scientific Personnel of the National 
Research Council was established in the early stages 
of the recent war to help meet the emergency demand 
for specialists in the physical and mathematical sci- 
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ences. The American Mathematical Society, the 
Geological Society of America, the American Institute 
of Physics, the American Chemical Society, the Na- 
tional Research Council and others gave this office 
cooperative support. Its National Roster of Sctentific 
Personnel was the first listing ever made of the 
names, training and availability of the technical 
personnel of the United States. 

The Office of Scientific Personnel also worked on 
plans for rehabilitation of young physicists in the 
armed services and for wider distribution of scientific 
data not restricted for reasons of national security. 
Later it expanded to supply investigative and ad- 
visory services dealing with supply, training and 
utilization of scientific personnel. 

With funds supplied by the Army and Navy it is 
now engaged in the formation of a new Key Roster of 
Scientific Personnel. This list will be much more 
selective and detailed than the old National Roster. 
Studies on various aspects of scientific education and 
a survey of personnel in the field of guided missile 
research are under way. The Office of Scientific Per- 
sonnel also serves as an adviser to various govern- 
ment agencies in handling problems of scientific 
personnel. Recently it has been asked to undertake 
the administration of the fellowship program of the 
National Research Council, including the consider- 
able fellowship activity of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. As temporary support to insure continued 
operation of the organization, the Foundation granted 
$13,500 toward expenses of the Office of Scientific 
Personnel during the last nine months of 1948. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


N the following pages is submitted a report of 
the financial transactions of The Rockefeller 
Foundation for the year ended December 31, 
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BALANCE SHEET — DECEMBER 31, 1948 


ASSETS 


Securiries (Ledger value). .... 00.0 cee cers nceneeceess $151,390,412. 52 
(Market value $222,723,924,06) 


Current ASSETS 


Cash on deposit 
In New York. .....ccecce cece csceaes $2,830,970. 89 
In Canada — Can. $256,836.69 @ .90654 232,832.83 3,063,803 . 72 
Advances and deferred charges.......... $809,310.65 
Sundry accounts receivable. .........054 $5,922.70 865,233.35 
EQuiPMENT 
In New York... 1. ccc cc cee reece er cc ene s ea cceseencees 71,155.91 


$155,390,605. 50 
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BALANCE SHEET — DECEMBER 31, 1948 
FUNDS AND OBLIGATIONS 


PRINCEPAL FUND, ..... ccc rc ec cc cc cect ctecceeaacasess $114,883,971.32 
COMMITMENTS 

Unpaid appropriations. ............... $31,441,422. 91 

Unappropriated authorizations......... 1,489,036.00 32,930,458. 91 


Funps AVAILABLE ror CoMMITMENT 


Appropriations Account No. 1......... $423,698.78 

Appropriations Account No, 2......... 6,972,345 .67 7,396,044 .45 
Current LiaBiiiriss 

Accounts payable. 00... . 0 cee ce cee eee eee e eee eeee 108,974.91 
EQuiPMENT FUND. .......00 ccc ccus cece peccstsceseueer 71,155.91 


8155,390,605. 50 
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PRINCIPAL FUND 


Balance, December 31, 1947.00.00 ccc cece cee teen ee ee ened thane bese saeaee Terr Te rrre es 
Add 
Balance of Bequest under Will of William O. Wakenight (total amount received $26,802.23} ...-.-.0ccce reece 
Amount by which the proceeds of securities sold, redeemed, etc,, during the year exceeded the ledger value. ... 
Deduct 
Amount trangferred to Appropriations Account No.2... ..:..sseaseece sues bi eeneceeaes be ee enue es eeenes 
Balance, Decermber 31, 1948... 000... cc ee ee ees ee be eee e ened ana eee ee ee ne ee eeeeneeD La euneaueeages 
APPROPRIATIONS AND PAYMENTS 
Unpaid appropriations, December 31, 1947.00... 0... ccc c eset ene cece eee e cence saan nope ta ca ce neeriies 
Appropriations during the year 1948 (For detail see pagea 336 to 371} 
General Education Board. 0.0.0. 0ce ccc ce cent ae eee ne teeta ee eee ee eee ew et ae ee nage 51,500,000. 00 
Public Health. .........0.00. cece eee es heey eee emerson ee ee erst anes eeanaeer erie 3,000,000. 00 
Medical Sciences. 00.0.0 cs ccc cence e ce case eee ee reat nea ne eb baba teat ahaa eset eneee 1,771,845.00 
Natural Sciences. 0.0 0c cc ccc cn cece nee ene ee eee te eee ee ee ee aetna bees 2,799,098 .00 
Social Sciences. 00. eke eee eee EE eae Eee ERED EEE EE Eb E eS 2,229,300.00 
FRumianities. oc. e cece cece ccc ee eee en eee ce teen e deeb Eee Ean tree de ee tne e ee 1,495,846.00 
Miscellaneous... 0... cece eee ee erent tate nee tee et EERE ER SEEDS 663,500.00 
Adiinistration 
Scientific Services... ee ee hee eee NONE E EEE Stee ESE E ES 1,081,056. 00 
eT | 362,605.00 
$14,903,250.00 
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2,092,362. 76 


$120,182,091 . 32 


5,298,120. 00 
$114,883,971, 32 





$30,747,162, 29 


£e 


bo 
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Unused balances of appropriations allowed to lapse... 0... 0.600. c cece cee cnet tree eeaees 


Payments on 1948 and prior years’ appropriations (For detail see pages 336 to 371) 
General Education Board. .......0-ce: cece ueceaeaeeecesesnaatpauteanearseauneaaeawue 
Public Health. 2.0.0.0. 0.0. cc cece cc ce cc cece cece na venueestedeenueguenernennurabaees 
Medical Sciences... 0.0.06 e cece ce cee case eeteraaees eden ae tepenenennenenes 
Natural Sciences.....0.00..0.0 wee ee ce en nk ee pe nes 
Social Sclemees.. 0... ee tc cede eee eed edn Veda e ee ae teeta eas 
Humanitieg. ....0 060 cee eae ees Cente band ene esd tees ened Gea ee 
Miscellaneous. ... 00.0.0 c ce cece cece cece ne ee en en eeeenn ee bedeeteteeteneeeegene 
Administration 

Scientific Services... .......0...0c00c ce eee naaas 


Unpaid appropriations, December F1, 1948... eee eee eee eee 


UNAPPROPRIATED AUTHORIZATIONS 


Unappropriated authorizations, December Jf, 1947,,.........., 
Add 


Authorizations during 1948 for later appropriation by the Executive Committee... ......-.. 


Deduct 


Amount appropriated from this account during the year... 0... cee eee eee 


Unappropriated authorizations, December 31, 1948.0... cece ce ee ee tenet eae eeaeees 


$586,664.80 


$1,500,000. 00 
2,674,824. 49 
1,691,383.53 
2,265,538.27 
2,134,687. 00 
1,910,470.72 

377,474. 88 


963,112.60 


404,833.09 


ee | 


| 


a ee ee ee 


te kt eee a 
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$14,516,585. 20 


$45,263,747. 49 


13,822,324. 58 


$31,441,422, 91 


$1,494,767.00 
94,269.00 


BI,589,036.00 


100,000. 00 
$1,489,036.00 


Se ee 
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FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR COMMITMENT 
AppRopRiaTiONs AccounT No, | 


Funds available for commitment, December 31, 1947.00 00. ce cee eee ete eee rete ete b ee nbee 
Add 
Income and refunds received during 1948 
INCOME. 0 ccc ce ccc cece ea ee eee arene tenets nee Nae eee teed ee et ee ent eter Ea ES $8,961,149 .06 
Refunds. ...... 00 cc ccc cree eee eee cee ee tee te ce ee eben seb ebe sete ee eb anae ett 51,609.51 
Unused balances of appropriations allowed to lapse... ce. cee e cee reese eee ence ee ens 385,764. 13 
Deduct 
Appropriations from this account during 1948.20... ..ce ete veces er eete rece ceaeeee . $9,170,175 .00 
Authorizations during 1948... icc cee ce tet t ee ee tebe be eee e neat teen enees 94,269.00 
Funds available for commitment, December 31, 1948... 0... cee ec eer eeeaeeee ree eees ee 
Appropriations Account No, 2 
Funds available for commitment, December 31, 1947 2.0.0.6... cee cece er ce teen babar te barn eeeneges 
Add 
Amount transferred from Principal Fund in accordance with action of the Trustees at meet- 
ing of December 3, 1946.20... cece ce eee eet ee een ee ce ree b ene ah eee beatae 45,298, 120.00 
Unused balances of appropriations allowed to lapse. 0.2.06. cee ccc ce eee cetoretenee 500. 67 
Deduct 
Appropriations from this account duting 1948.2... 0.0... c cece ee cece esac eee seen eee es enebaeenae cee 
Funds avatlable for commitment, December 3], 1948... 0.6 cece ec cee cece ee reece nee geeneeneee - 
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9,298,522. 70 


$9,688, 142,78 


9,264,444 00 


$423,098 . 78 





$7 306,400.00 


$299,020. 67 


$12,605,420.67 


5,633,075. 00 


$6,972,345, 67 
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APPROPRIATIONS AND UNAPPROPRIATED AUTHORIZATIONS 


Commitments, December 31, 1947 
Unpaid appropriations. ..... 0.0 ccc cece cree ee eee een rn nate e eee REE Teta ee $30,747,162. 29 
Unappropriated authorizations, 6... ... 60. cece eee ete eee tees nna ne eee enereee 1,494,767.00 $32,241,929. 29 
Add 
Amount appropriated and authorized during 1948 
Approptiated . 006. 0c ce ceca cece rete serene ee eb rn ee eee rent eed tee eee e eben ee eee $14,903,250. 00 
Less 
Appropriations for which funds were previously authorized.....-...... $100,000.00 
Appropriations lapsed during 1948... 0.0... 0. cece eee ee ee ee eee 386,664. 80 486,664, 80 
$14,416,585, 20 
Authorized... 0. ce ccc ce cee cece cece ee cae eee ee nanan en er set ee eee nese neaenas 94,269.00  14,510,844.20 
$46,752,783 .49 
Deduct 
Payments on 1948 and prior years’ appropriations... 00.0.0... 6 eee eee ee ener ener eee enenne see 13,822,324. 58 
Commitments, December 31, 1948 
Unpaid appropriations. 2... cc. ccc ccc ee een ee ene eee ee en rene eee b an tees $31,441,422,91 
Unapproprinted wuthorizations. 00.0.2... ccc ccc cece ee eter e eee eer en ee anne e eee 1,499,036.00 $32,930,458, 9] 
EQUIPMENT FUND 
BALANCE CHANGES DURING [948 BALANCE 
Dec. 31, 1947 Exrenorrures Depreciation Desc. 31, 1948 
LADraTy ce eee ce ee rece eee enwenr ee eeenany oeas $12,679.00 $836.80 £323. 80 $13,192.00 
Equipment.c. cc. cc cece ccc cee eee e mene cepa ee eeen pea egea 54,082.44 10,019.71 6,138. 24 57,963, 91 
$66,761, 44 310,856. 52 $6,462. 4 $71,155.91 
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APPROPRIATIONS DURING 1948, UNPAID BALANCES OF PRIOR YEAR APPROPRIATIONS, 
AND PAYMENTS THEREON IN 1948 
APPROPRIATIONS 1948 
Poor Years 1948 PAYMENTS 
Pusu Hearru 
International Health Division of The Rockefeller Foundation * 
Prior Years (RF 43092, 44106, 45108, 46190). 0... cece e ee eee aees $1,638,275, 23 
1948 (RF 47223)...... cc sseveeccesveccecceceusecsteseecees Le. 2,200,000..00 Be eceseees 82,113,582, 28 
1949 (RP 48121)... ee ce cee erence ee rene ree eeeaseeenes  geeeeeees 2,200,000.00 ng. eee 
Revolving Fund to provide working capital (RF 29093) .........6.e0005 200,000, 00 eeeetacees | pteaeaeaee 
The Rockefeller Foundation Health Commission * (RF 44107).......... $92. 241.63 nas aseenee $41,242.25 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, School of Public Health 
General budget (RF 45109). 0.0... cece enue cece eee r tte eeeeenereee 800,000. 00 100,000. 00 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland, School of Hygiene and 
Public Health 
For developmental purposes (RF 48037). 00.0.0... ccc cece sere eee e oneness bee eeen ees 750,000. 00 70,000.00 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, New York 
Toward general expense of administration and operation (RF 48012)..... ste eeenee ; 50,000. 00 50,000. 00 
University of Toronto, Canada. School of Nursing 
Construction of new building (RF 45037}... 0... 0. ck cece e eee cece ones . FOO000. D0 cece ce tae etree 
Toran — Pussie Hearty. .......5+ babetene trea teretuacens $5,730,516.86  $3,000,000.00  #2,674,824.49 
Mepica. Scrences 
Psychiatry, Neurology and Allied Subjects 
Ametican Psychiatric Association, New York 
Work of Committee on Psychiatric Nursing (RF £5005, 47107). . B22,828.99 Bo. ..ea eee $8,682.00 


#4 complete financial 
will be fou pepe 00 pages 374 ta 386. 
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Burden Neurological Institute, Bristol, England 
Research in neurophysiology and neurosurgery (RF 47088}........ .. 
Cardiff City Mental Hospital, Wales 
For seseatch in normal and pathological biochemistry of brain tissue 
Catholic Dniversity of America, Washington, D. C, 
Teaching and research in psychiatry and child guidance (RF 44059)... .. 
Child Research Council of Denver, Colorado 
Studies in child growth and development (RF 46086, 48057).......... 
Columbia University, New York 
Investigation of genctic factors in the incidence of nervous and mental 
diseases pecultar to oid age (RF 45002, $7068)... 20... eee 
Research in brain chemistry (RF 47008). 0... 0... cc ccc eee ee eee teens 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Development of teaching in psychiatry (RF 47069). ......6.6...00005. 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 
Teaching and research in psychiatry and mental hygiene (RF 40005).... 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville 
Research in medical genetics (RF 47055). oc cee cere ster wcaeneces 
Graduate Medical Education in psychiatry under the supervision of the 
Director, Neuropsychiatry Consulrants Division of the Office of the Sur- 
gton General of the Army Service Forces (RIF 46073) .......0 0... c eae 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
For a biological study of a small community of Navaho Indiana (RF 


45024) +e tb te Ph tt ht re hp eer ae a at eh Pm UR rl pr a aa Phe tha a a 
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8,000.00 
7,210.00 
32,689.97 
16,250.00 
16,553.82 
1,164, 55 
8,000. 00 


11,491.84 


ee Pp eee to 


sap mea kad et F 


ee ee 


ee ee 


Ce 


ee ee ee 


ee ee 


$10,082.04 


7,260. 19 
6,000. 00 
19,710.00 


LD 
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APPROPRIATIONS 1948 
Prion Yrars 1948 


gfe 


MeEpIcaL Sciences -—~ Continued 
Paychiatry, Neurology and Allied Subjects — Continued 
Harvard University — Continued 


For follow-up work in the Department of Hygiene (RF 48094), .....0. Besceeseees $10,000.00 $10,000.00 


veveceeees 54,000.00 


Le ee ee | 


_—_——- —- LL. 


—— 


-—— oo, 


For investigati on of the dynatnics of petsonality development (RF 48016) 
Research in epilepsy at Harvard Medical School and Boston City Hos- 
pital (RF 42109)... 
Teaching and reveatels i in psychiatry i in the Harvard Medical Schoo! (RF 
45033, 48058)... cee ce ees sabe nea e ee enters cent sees en eerneeaeaes 
Tnstitute of the Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia 
For research in neurophysiology (RF 48044)... 0.2... ee eee eee eee 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 
Research and training in psychiatry (RF 43053, 48054).......-..200 
Karolinska Institute, Stockholm, Sweden 
Research in nevrophysiology (RF 45003, 48095)... cece cece eee eae 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 
Expenses of a project in mathematical biology to be conducted jointly 
with the National Institute of Cardiology, Mexico, D. F. (RE 47009) .. 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada 
Maintenance of Department of Psychiatry (Rif 43046)..........-.-- 
Research in brain chemistry (RF 46069), 2.0.0... eee cere eens sane 
National Institute of Cardiology, Mexico, D. F. 
Equipment of new research laboratories for physiology and pharmacology 
CRF 46072). occ ce cece te esse ee teehee eens eee ereeeraeens 
National Mental Health Foundation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
General purposes (RF 47010). 0.0.0... cece cece ee ee rent eee eeurens 
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36,901.90 
12,123.27 


ee ee ee | /_ 


20,787.52 
13,945.67 


11,000.00 
$1,254. 84 
36,402.26 

3,503.55 
25,000.00 


ee be ee ee 


74,880.00 
10,000.00 
100,000.00 

9,120, 00 


Ce ee ee 


ee ee | 


Ce i 


ee | 


17,650.07 
5,000.00 
119,000.00 
15,596.80 


2,750.00 


26,913, 57 
4,532.58 


ee 
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New York University, New York 


Teaching and research in Department of Psychiatry (RF 43078)... ..... 


Princeton University, New Jersey 


Research in the psychology of perception (RF 48040) . 0... eee eee 


Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory, Bar Harbor, Maine 


Studies of genetic factors of intelligence and emotional variation in mam- 


mals (RF 45008)... 0. esc eee ce ete eee eet ase bares 


Tavistock Clinic, London, England 


Research and teaching in psychiatry (RF 46093). ..............4.085 


Tufts Collepe Medica) School, Boston, Massachusetts 


Research in brain chemistry (RF 44098). 0.0.00... cee eae eee 


University College, University of London, England 


Research in physiology (RF 45085)... ec eee eee eens 


Dniversity of Brussels, Belgium 
Research in neurophysiology (RF 46015) .......... 
University of Cambridge, England 


Research in neurophysiology (RE 46014)... 0. ec eee eee re eee 
Psychological Laboratory. Training and research (RF 46084)......... 


University of Chicago, Ilbinois 


Teaching and research in psychiatry (RF 47050)... 0.0... cee seer eae 


University of Cincinnati, Ohio 


Teaching and research in psychiatry (RF 47129)... 0. cece cc eae 


University of Copenhagen, Denmark 


For work in the genetics of mental defectiveness (RF 48112)........6. 


University of Edinburgh, Scotland 
Research in psychiatry, neurology and neurosurgery (RF 47007). 
University of Iineis, Urbana 


Research in the biochemical aspects of schizophrenia (RF 45001)...... 
Research im epilepsy {RF 47106) ee ee ee ee ee 2 ee 
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$31,161.47 


Ce ee 


92,800.00 
18,103.23 
21,000. 18 
52,728.12 

9,371.86 


41,911.98 
31,646, 55 


132,500. 00 
175,000.00 
16,584. 80 


62,500.00 
22,500.00 


Bisa 


ee oe | 


Ce 


ee ep Po a 


Ce ee ee | 


aah be eee 


ee ee | 


ee 


eo 


see ea a 


san ahhnereretek 


ee ee ee | 


$15,000. 00 


15,000. 00 


46,400.00 
17,738.88 
6,526. 64 
14,367.87 
3,700, 73 


13,638. 52 
7,986.94 


35,000.00 
35,000.00 


| i ee 
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McGill University, Montreal, Canada 
Research in endocrinology (RE 46070)... cera ee eee 
National Research Covacil, Washington, D. C. 
Committes for Research in Problems of Sex (RF 44002, 46051, 46134). . 
University of California, Berkeley 
Research on hormones and vitarnina (RF 44064),...0.0..0.0....0.05 005 
Medical Education 
Americen University of Beirut, Lebanon 
Equipment for the School of Medicine (RF 47065). .....:ese0cc0s eee 
Bingham Associates Fund of Maine, Boston, Massachusetts 
Program of postgraduate medical education in certain rucal areas and 
towns ity Masenchusetts (RF 45073)... 00.0.0 ce ee eee ee ees 
Forsyth Dental Infirmary for Children, Boston, Massachusetts 
Expenses of a consultant in dental education (RF 47011)............. 
Graduate Medica} Education, Eighth Service Command, Dallas, Texas 
For graduate medical education under direction of the medical consultant 
of che Eighth Service Command in Army hospitals of that area 
CRE 4509Q). ace cee eee eee ee ne sateas bene aee benedeni aes 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Development of legal medicine (RF 44002). 00. cee teen aes 
Development of the Department of Dermatology, Harvard Medical 
School (RF 48039). ..c.cceesseesecsecseseecusevcrenceerravas ~ 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 
Instieute of History of Medicine (RF 38022). 0.05.0... ccere ee eees 
Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tennessee 
Current expenses (RF 47070, 48053)....... eran baa 
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817,308.78 
126,764.93 
7,500.00 


70,000.00 


158,284, 92 
6,000.00 


964.90 
52,299. 71 


ee | 


Ce ee ee ee 


esRFR ee eR Em 


se eee ete gt 


ee | 


Ft FP tt t FF 


ee 


re 


Ce ee 


Ce ee 


185,000. 00 


$6,345.68 
74,041.15 


7,296.95 


20,000.00 


34,428, 42 
6,000, 60 


Pap ut at pee 


Reh aet pe pe 


7,500.00 
181,892, 89 
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APPROPRIATIONS 1948 


Prion YEARS 1948 PaYMeNrs 
Menprcat Sciences — Continued 
Medical Education — Continued 
Postwar appointments for medical graduates from armed services (RF 
43103, 44135)........ sep eeenenanes shee atest eee censnecarees $192,175.25 Bese eee $86,907.31 
Publication of French contributions to medicine during the war years (RF 
2 be asevasteue 744.15 sence eens 320.01 


Royal Society of Medicine, London, England 
Expenses of a Central Medical Library Bureau (RF 45115)........+.. 116,572.61 aaeesesaee 
Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, School of Medicine 
Improving animal house facilities (RF 48015)... 0... eee ee ee ca ee sees seceeeeues 20,000.00 10,000.00 


$1,714.40 


University College, University of London, England 

Study of medical student selection (RF 48008). .....0cecececrecernse stevesenea 20,250. 00 4,033.12 
University of Brussels, Belgium 

Teaching and research in preventive medicine (RF 47122)..........-. : 33,000.00 setaeeeare 9,140.15 

Teaching and research in social medicine (RF 45090). ......... benane 5,522.66 sa veees 7 4,289.23 
University of Icelond, Reykjavik 

Scientific equipment for School of Medicine (RF 42039)... ..-.ccecnee 261,48 ' ‘ peveeeess : 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Development of the Department of Dermatology, School of Medicine 


(RF 48038)... . cc cceas se cesrerees sean 

University of San Mares, Lina, Peru. Feculty ‘of Medicine 

Equipment and supplies for Department of Pathology (RF 46087),.... 4679.09 ca ecnaaer 3,022.36 
University of Zagreb, Yugoslavia 

Teaching public healch to medical studente (RF 46088}.,.....-...04. W1991.70 wise eeaee 11,991.70 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. School of Medicine 

Maintenance (RF 38059)... a ca eaneenaeneaenas 31,818.90 ateeenaes : 20,000.00 

Teaching of preventive medicine (RF 44062, 47042). see eeer neers VL AT ) 7,095.76 
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General 
Columbia University, New York 

Study of the effects of fetal and neonatal injury on growth and functional 

development (RF 47051)..... Leek eben eee bee ee Rb enue en aneees : 

Medical Research Council, London, England 

Purchase of scientific equipment (RF 47066). 0c... ccs ese sec e enue eres 
National Health Council, Inc., New York 

Program in the coordination of voluntary health agencies (RF 48009)... 
National Society for Medical Research, Chicago, Illinois 

To conduct a survey of public opinion on the question of animal experi- 


mentation (RF 48045)... buen cea beeeeas 
Research Council of the Department of Hospital New York 
Research on chronic diseases (RF 45056)...... 0.0.05 st adgeeennsenee 
Fellowships and Grants in Aid 
Fellowships 
Administered by The Rockefeller Foundation (RF 44034, 44139, 46102, 
46195, 47134, 48101, 48138), 0.0... 0055 suebaderataten 


Medical Research Council, London, England (RE 45042, , 46029, 48013)... 

National Health and Medical Research Council, Department of Health, 
Canberra, Australia (RF 47017)... cece ete ee eae eae en ene nea 

National Research Council, Washington, D, C, 

Medical sciences (RF 46133), ..... 

Welch fellowships in internal medicine (RF 41028), ..... baenseunenses 

Scholarships for British medical students (RF 435101)... 1. cece ees eens 

Grants in Aid 

Administered by The Rockefeller Foundation (RF 43122, 44143, 45123, 

46120, 46139, 47089, 47138, 48142), .....0cc.ccae eee bees 


ee 


ree baa tn 
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$57,545.00 
20,000.00 


Stet epe ee 8 


243,349. 66 
64,876. 91 


22,500, 00 
121,601.63 


104,180. 31 
1,721.22 


323,140, 28 


ee ee ee 


SPER ERE 
ee ee | 


eee bhh eh eat 


200,000. 00 


6,708, 21 


31,250, 00 


108,587.94 
1,304. $0 


22,500, 00 


69,476.00 
14,791, 92 


Reh egegibana 


134,884, 14 
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APPROPRIATIONS 1948 


Prior YEaRs 
Menrcat Sceences — Continued 
Fellowships and Grants in Aid — Continued 
Grants in Aid — Continued 
Special Emergency Grant-in-Aid Fund 
For scientific equipment to medical science laboratories of universities 
and technical scheols in the Netherlands (RF 45089)........... $23,168.05 
Toran — MEDICAL SCIENCES. 0.0.0. c ccc eerste acca e tes $3,26L,610. 99 
SSS 
NaTURAL SCIENCES 
Experimental Biology 
Amherst College, Massachusetts 
Research in biology (RF 46095)... 00.62. cece ease ene en es $25,775.47 


California Institute of Technology, Pasadena 
Support of combined research programs in biology and chemistry (RF 


47043, S803). ccc eee ener tenet ee teen ae teen ener dae 25,000. 00 
Carlsberg Foundation, Copenhagen, Deamark 
Research in biochemistry (RF 46107}... 0.6 cece ee eee cee ee en en 19,517, 84 


Catholic University of America, Washington, D, C, 
Research on decomposition and synthesis of certain polynuclear ring 
systems (RF 40059)... cc cece ce et ee eter e ee ententetenes 15,062.73 
Columbia University, New York 
Research in biochemistry (RE £6098)... cca eee nee te ease aes 16,000.00 
Research on enzymes in the Department of Medicine, College of Phys 
cians and Surgeons (RF 48043)... bet eneee baer eneens 
Research in genetics and experimental ‘zoology (RF 48076). caebeunens | Geusetaees 
Research in immunochemistry (RF 46010, 48066)..... bee eneeeecens 8,000.00 
Research on variation in genetic constitution in relation to growth and 
development (RF 44115). 0.0 ce cee ee cee e tenes 15,000.00 
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Bovecceness $14,368. 22 


$1,771,845 00 31,691,383 53 


Besecscears $8,275.47 


700,000. 00 125,000, 00 


veeeetags . 5,989. 35 
ve eueenes Cr. 23.58 
13,000.00 3,250.00 
82,500. 00 13,750.00 
30,008.00 8,000.00 

cevaeeeses 7,815.24 


bre 
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Research on vitamins and related substances in relation to plane growth 
(RF 45086). 00... cece cece ete epee ee ne tees en eebeeb arene 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, New Haven 
Research in genetics (RF 48018). ...... 006.006, peter teeretaeeeneae 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
Research in enzyme chemistry (RF 42050}. ...... 0.0.0 cece rece ee een 
Research in protein chemistry (RF 45094). 0... ce cece eee ees 
Doke University, Durham, North Carolina 
Research on physical chemistry of proteins (RF 43051, 46096)........ 
Eidgenossische Technische Hochschule, Zurich, Switzerland 
Laboratory of Organic Chemistry 
Research on constitution and synthesis of physiologically active com- 
pounds (RE 46099)... ccc cece eee e ete tee senate eaees 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Basic studies in chemotherapy (RF 45014, 48020). ...........00 220 
Research in the Medical School on the application of physical and chemi. 
cal methods to problems of tissue structure (RF 46019}..........55 
Indiana University, Bloomington 
Research in cytogenetics (RF 45036)... 00. cece ere ees 
lowa State College, Ames 
Research in genetics (RF 46032)... 0... cesses cece nar eae eee 
Johns Hopkina University, Baltimore, Maryland 
Research in infrared spectrascopy (RF 45071}............02.. ee renee 
Katolingka Institute, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Medical Nobel Institute. Equipment for Departments of Biochemistry 
and Cell Research (RF4SO068) .. 0... eee eee eee e eet ene 
Research in biochemistry (RF 47100)... 2.0... eee cece eens 
Marine Biological Laboratory, Woods Hole, Massachuserts 
Modernization of the laboratory building and for general support (RF 
#813. ...., beeen nes Leben rete b eben eee e ee beer eno HOSE Ee EE EE 
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119,916.28 
13,728, 88 
26,000, 00 
46,000. 00 

6,194. 30 
10,000. 00 


2,667.35 
61,525.00 


be a tae pe 


ee ee ee | 


21,000.00 


Ce ee ee ee | 


+e etter ak t 


Fee e we 


peek ee et 


* 5g opt bee he 


+e te eo oF 


Ce 


+e RPP 


45,000.00 


6,583. 54 


+t et Fe + Fo 


31,240.33 
13,725.00 
3,000.00 
19,000.00 
5,369. 38 
10,000.00 


2,012.81 
23,325.15 


a ee a | 
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Natusa. Scrences — Continued 
Experimental Biology — Continued 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston 
Research in enzyme chemistry (RF 48135)... 0.0... 0c sseeeees be seeee 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 
Expenses of a project in mathematical biology to be conducted jointly 
with the National Instttnte of Cardiology, Mexico, D. F. (RF 47009). . 
Research in biology (RF 47039), . 20.2.0... ecco cae cee cece ea weeeeeas 
Research in the physical chemistry of protein solutions (RF 45107). ..... 
New York University, New York 
Expenses of altering and equipping several laboratory rooms to be used 
for research in enzyme chemistry (RF 48134}, . : 
Princeton University, New Jersey 
Research in genetics (RF 47076}... 0. cece eee ene cen eee we nes 
Research in organic chemistry (RF 40058). ...-...-:e cence eeeees tee 
Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory, Bar Harbor, Maine 
Construction and equipment of animal quarters (RF 46062, 47040)..... 
Establishing and maintaining a mammalian stock center (RF 43024)... 
Research in genetics (RF 48108)...... dete caceeeeereenesaearen tee 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, California 
Research in biachemisery of nucleic acids (RF 48109)... 0... sca eeeaes 


i 


Research in microbiology (RF 48065)... 0.0... cesses ew ea reer eeeees 
Research in protein chemistry (RF 43023, 48064) 22... 2.0... cece eeee 
University of California, Berkeley 
Construction and installation of cyclotron (RF 420)1)..... vb eeenee 
Parchase of basic equipment for research in biochemistry with special 
emphasis in virus studies (RF 48132).......ccccenene cere acennees 
Research in biochemistry (RE 46094). ...... 0 ccc cece ener eee e eens 
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APPROPRIATIONS 
Prion Years 1348 

Descasavans 312,000.00 

11,000. 00 de eataes 
229,000.00 ncaa teens 

60,000.00 - 
eebtc bathe & 7,000.00 
FAATS.00 cease eae 
23,466.72 haaeeuues 
42,500.00 ana te 
$3911.00 nase anne 
eesucevace 15,000. 60 
sou cueaees 29,500. 00 
6,335.32 17,000.00 
392,496.33  —— naaues haere 
paeeeeeaes 100,000. 00 


+ eer kee kent ie 


1948 
PAYMENTS 


Fataeetawana 


8,600.00 
6,800.00 
6,016. 36 


$15,259.29 


ttt ee ret ee 


ght 


NOLVLVONNOT WAITTAZHOOU AL 


Research in the comparative biochemistry of marine organisms (RF 
APOP7). occ ccecacscucteetucscectaeteseapenonsvaeenenensnses te 
University of Cambridge, England 
Molteno Institute of Biology and Parasitology 
Research in cell physiology (RF 471G1}. 0.0... cc cease veverescceee 
University of Chicago, Illinois 
Research in application of spectroscopic methods to biological problems 
CRE AGO. cece ee nee ee ee eee ere rere ee be baaeees 
Research in molecutar spectra (RF 41101)... occ eee nae ‘ 
University of Copenhagen, Denmark 
Research on the biological uses of isotopes (RF 47083}............... 
University of Leeds, England 
Research on the analysis of biological tissues by physical techniques 
(RF 45070, 46108, 47081}. 0a. cee et eee eee ee naan ates 
University of London, England 
Birkbeck College 
Equipment for X-ray analysis of proteins (RF 48078) 0.0... . 0c. ee 
Imperial College of Science and Technology 
Research on vitamins, sterols and related compounds (RF 38070) .... 
King’s College 
Research in molecular biology (RF 47082)... ... 2.00.0 ce cece eevee 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Research in biophysics (RF 41062)... 00... cscs encenerrra ns vesaees 
University of Missouri, Columbia 
Research in genetics (RF 47054). ..,.....+ us eveeee een reeee eteee . 
University of Oxford, England 
Dyson Perring Laboratory of Organic Chemistry 
Research in organic chemistry (RF 47084). 0.0.0.0 cece cece ce eee 
Sir William Dunn School of Pathology 
Research on antibiotics (RF 46021, 47003) ...... 0.0.0.0. 00 cases eee 


20,470.25 
5,970.45 


12,750.00 


89,465.93 


a 


19,105.90 
21,000.00 
9,285.55 
7,500, 00 


17,019.75 
6,909. $7 
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Fee ap ad eee 


Ce 


a ee ee 


Ce ee ee | 


gs akon ns pike hb 


Pere be ee 


76,953.73 


728.02 
4,636.68 

618.75 
9,285, 55 
3,750.00 


4,839.75 
2,325, 81 


LUOdAA S WAWASVAUL 


LYE 


APPROPRIATIONS 1948 


Prior YEARS 1948 PAYMENTS is 
Naturat Sciences — Continued ad 
Experimental Biology — Continued 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Research in experimental biology (RF 43038). ..........4.4 bean eeaes $2,495.18 = $.......... Bocceeceeee 
Research on permeability of the red blood cell (RF 44056)............ 4,142.25 beseteeers 2,444.74 a 
University of Rochester, New York = 
Research in genetics (RF 4405]... 0 cece eee entre reat eeaeens VU4L.67 cece cece nee ceeeens 
University of Si0 Paulo, Brazil. Faculty of Philosophy z 
Equipment for research in che Department of Physica (RF 45061). ...... 63,617.87 vs. ceca ase 24,787.20 3 
University of Stockholm, Sweden 4 
Research in cell physiology (RF 47014)... . 0.6.62 cc eeeee senna eeeaes 900.67 veeesetees — teteres te oy 
University of Texas, Austin te 
Research in genetics and biochemistry (RF 47053)......0. 00.4.0 ccsee 9,000.60 eee 6,000.00 
Research in genetics of drosophila (RF 46020). .... 002. cece cee ee eee 15,289.90 eee eee 10,865.01 7 
University of Toronto, Canada fe) 
Research in nutrition (RF 44117). 0.0.0.0. 00... ccc ceececeuueseueees 1,014.08 wea, Cr.109.74 & 
University of Utreche, Netherlands eA 
Research in biophysics and biochemistry (RF 47092).............505. 9,000.00  ....... ves 3,000,00 9 
University of Wiscorisin, Madison < 
Research in biochemistry of symbiotic nitrogen fixation (RF 46318). ... 18,000.00 9 .viseea eee 3,651.43 
Research in cytogenetics (RF 48019)... 0.0... cece eeeep en eeeeerees 0 tee ueeeees 20,000. 00 5,000.00 4 
Research in physical chesnistry (RF 45015)... ec eee eee 3,804. $7 sete eeeee | raeeeaeees 
Scientific equipment for the Enzyme Inatitute (RF 48031)............ ves ebeeaee 10,000.00 ww eae ee 
Uruguay, Ministry of Public Health, Montevideo 
Equipment for the Research Institute of Biological Sciences (RF 47078) . . 7,451.38 = ..... weaas 5,186, 39 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 
Research in general physiology and experimental embryology (RF 46097) 16,250.00 Ledeen aes 5,359.10 
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Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 


Research on proteolytic enzymes (RF 45095, 48133)...........0..08- 
Research in the Department of Botany (RF 48032)............... bas 
Yerkes Laboratories of Primate Biology, Orange Park, Florida 
Building and general budget (RF 47019).........-.... ba veeteranees 
Agriculture 


Mexican Agricultural Program 
Construction and equipment of experimental laboratory (RF 44070, 
4114) ooo c ccc ececccscuauaceuescueecevaneencerpapeeenabegs 
Cost of providing greenhouse facilities (RF 46127)... 0... cc rr eceeees 
General expenses (RF 46126, 47115, 48028, 48423)..........00..0008- 
Nutrition research (RF 48104), 0020... cee cece ee caer ee eeees ‘ 
Support of a special program of improvement of the Mexican substations 
for agricultural research and demonstration (RF 45106),......,.... 
National University of Colombia 
Faculty of Agronomy, Cali-Palmira, Equipment (RF 47118) .......... 
Faculty of Agronomy, Medellin 


Equipment (RF 47117).. - 
To send outstanding graduating class students for specialized training 


with The Rockefeller Foundation’s agricultural staff in Mexico 


es) 
Feilowahipa and Grants in Aid 
Fellowships 
Administered by The Rockefeller Foundation (RF 44085, 45080, 46110, 
46156, $7135, FBLIO} cece eee ee eter eee eect eee et eee een es 


Brown University, Providence, Rhade Island 
Support of scholarships, assistantships and fellowehips in advanced 


applied mathematics (RF 46063} .......... teen ewes 


$3,624. 53 


Pak pahepma 


4,34 
25,000. 00 
341,996. 24 


ee ee ee | 


ee ee ee 


252,819.92 


35,000, 00 
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$23,400.00 
$0,000.00 


eee ee ek Re 


vec taeeaes 

5,770.00 
veceaeeees 
ceuveaaes 


+R pa ea Re 


$2,876.57 
§,000.00 


35,000.00 


4.34 
21,171, 34 
258,034. 69 
486.17 


21,775.37 


97,427.76 


4.221,25 


LAOdAU § AAUNSVAAL 


6+£ 


Natura. Scrences — Continued 
Fellowships and Grants in Aid — Continued 
Fellowships — Conéinned 
National Research Council, Washington, D. C. (RF 41112, 46008, 47057, 
$8063, E8U1F) cece cece e ee eee een m estate ewer ad beens 
New York University, New York 
Development of graduate work in applied mathematics (RF 46009}. . 
Grants in Aid 
Administered by The Rockefeller Foundation (RF 42138, 45081, 46140, 
47058, 47139, 48143). occ cece as cess anes ceesswntewens tustetvesa 
Emergency scienifie reconstruction, Italy 
Equipment, consumable supplies and other materials for Italian scien- 
tists (RF 48067) 
Special Emergency Grant-in-Aid Fund 
For scientific equipment for natural science laboratories of universities 
and technical schools in the Netherlands (RF 45089) ........4..+. 
General 
American Institute of Physics, New York 
Expenses of its War Policy Committee (RF 45072) ........¢.0.020 08s 
Americen Mathematical Saciety, New York 
Expenses of International Congress of Mathematicians (RF 37108)...... 
American-Soviet Science Society, New York 
Support of general activities (RF 46100)... 0... .c0ce cece eae e eee aes 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena 
Completion of the 200-inch telescope project (RF £8001). ........-4:. 


ee ee ee oe 
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APPROPRIATIONS 
Priok Years 1948 

$244,136. 13 $53,273.00 
AT O00.00 Lic ceeeee 
326,492. 64 250,000. 00 
ee ee ee 20,000.00 
28,397.33 kee eee . 

1,650. 00 i 4 
§,000. 00 Ce 

25,000.00 

360,000.06 


1948 


PayMENTS 


$170,407.20 


11,955.12 


167,723.40 


4,488.70 


14,368, 23 


Eee eetah F 


ose 
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Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, Paris, France 
Special equipment for natural science research laboratories of France 
(RE 46048). cee cece e ae eee esac rr neta en st sees eet uens 
Travel of nom French delegates ta conferences of scientiste (RF 46049) . . 
Ching Medical Board, Inc., New York 
Peiping Union Medical College, China 
Human paleontological research in Asia (RF 45024)... 0... cee eae 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Research and publication of research in the history of science (RF 
1 0) ) 
Institute for the Unity of Science, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Support of activicies GRE 47132). ect e eww eters ten nace 
Jnternational Meteorological Organization, Lausanne, Switzerland 
Analysis and publication of data collected during the International Polar 
Year of 1932-1933 CRF 47132). oo ccc cece cece ete een eereen 
National Academy of Sciences, Washington, D. C 
Expenses of delegates to the international scientific meetings organized 
in 1946, under the joint auspices of the National Academy of Sciences 
and the American Philosophical Society (RF 46050)... 00. ceca ees 
Social Science Research Council, New York 
Joint Social Science Research Council — National Research Council Com. 
mittee on the Measurement of Opinion, Attitudes, and Consumer 
Wants 
Study of the reliability of various methods of sampling (RF 45117).... 
Union of American Biological Societies, Woods Hole, Massachusetts 
Toward the cast of publishing abstracts of foreign scientific papers, prin- 
cipally European, which have accumulated as a consequence of the 
war (RF 48677). ..... Laveuteegees pan aureaeeeeneeeeee be ananaes 


$116,664. 82 
$2,791.60 


23,955.68 


8,500.00 
9,000.00 


12,000.00 


$1,500.00 


7,150.00 


Ce ee | 
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ee 


35,000. 00 


860,440, 52 
17,/87.53 


6,087.60 


Pe es 
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oR 
35,000.00 4 


Naturat Scrences — Continued 
General — Continued 
University of Iceland, Reykjavik 
Cost of building and equipping an Institute of Experimental Pathology 
(RF 45048, 48110). 0... 2. eee ce eae pba e ge ener eeeese tees 
University of Leiden, Netherlands 
Purchase and endowment of a photographic telescope for the Union Ob- 
sérvatory, Johannesburg, Union of South Africa (RF 34100)....... ; 
University of Oslo, Norway 
Toward the postwar reconstruction of research facilities in natural 
sciences (RE 46117). 0... cee cece eee ones bebe e eee et een anen etree 
University of S20 Paulo, Brazil 
University Research Fund. Equipment and consumable supplics (RF 
61} 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 
Laboratories of Primate Biology, Maintenance (RF 42037) ....-..+.+- 


Toran — Natura ScrENCES... cc ccc ceca sar ce cece werteeeeeas 


Sacra. Scrences 
American Institute of Accountants, New York 
Study of accounting definitions and postulates and their effect npon political- 
economic policies (RF 47073)... 0. ccc ceca cc cence eee ence anes genes 
Brockings Institution, Inc., Washington, D.C, 
Research and education in fields of American foreign policy and interna- 
tional relations (RF 47027}... 0.1 cece cece eens econ nsenees beeeeee 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs, Toronto 
General budget (RF 46036)... 0... c spec cece ee eee ete ee et etre ee seen 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Prion Years 


856,550. 62 


6,575.61 


14,459. 56 
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1948 


$50,000.00 


Se ee ee 


rR ee 


et PF Ft oe Re 


ee ee 





ee ee ee 


ee ee ee 


1948 
Payments 


$44,101.95 


Ce 


a fete Ft ee 


$2,799,098.00 $2,265,538, 27 





25,000.00 


75,000.00 
9,065.28 


ra 


NOILYINNOd AZTIAATWIOW AHL 


Canadian Social Science Research Council, Montreal 
Toward expenses of its program (RF 46074, $8088}... 00... 06 eee ea eee 
Carmnegte Foundation, The Hague, Netherlands 
Purchase of books, pericdicals and pamphlets, and for cataloguing (RF 
| 17) 
Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére, Paris 
General budget (RF 46075). 0.0... cece cece eee eee tet ba ees 
Christian Michelsen Institute, Bergen, Norway 
Development of research and popular education in international relations in 
Norway (RF 46076). . ee 
College of William and Mary, ‘Williamsburg, Virginia 
Study of the impact of war on the Hampton Roads area (RF 45013). .... 
Columbia University, New York 
Bureau of Applied Social Research 
Cost of three special studies {RF 47022}........0 0c cece ceca ee en enees 
Study of panel methads in research on public opinion, attitudes and con- 
sumer wants (RE 47090) 0 ee etna ewer en nnaaaas 
Development of a program of Far Eastern studies through the various social 
science departments (RF 48041). 0.0.0.0... ccc cece ee tee ae enna rene 
Expenses of a study of social balance in Western society (RF 48049). ..... 
School of International Affairs 
Development of the Russian Institute (RF 45034). ......-. ieee ae 
For use of the Russtan Institute toward the cost of acquiring and process. 
ing collections of Russian and Polish materials (RF 48005).,........ 
Study of Russian foreign policy, with special reference to the Far East 
CRE 45088) ccc cere ee eee ee neem nano ee ee see ete Et eS 
Program of the Council for Research in the Social Sciences (RF 47075}. . 


$6,341.09 


30,000.00 


23,184, 38 


7,394. 70 


1,735.21 


Ce | 


Rout ae mw op ag 


ee ee 
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310,000. 00 


ee ee ee 


ate dt ft Re 


ee 


a th eh eh ht 


Se 
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i 


29,532.70 


7,500.00 
5,873.95 


Ce ee ee 


ee 


37,000.00 


Ce 
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APPROPRIATIONS 


Prion Years 
Soctan Scignces — Continued 
Columbia University — Continued 
Program of the Institute for Urban Land Use and Housing S Studies os (RE 
48021)... sees 
Study of trends j in s labor u union on leadership (RF 47006). beet dane eeae ene’ 21,500.00 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, New York 
For expenses of international conferences (RF 47104)........0. 6.000000 15,000.00 
Committee on Financing Higher Education and Research, New York 
Survey of possibilities of a study of financing higher education and research 
(RF 47124)..... - bees bes 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
For the study of data collected i in the Manzanar and Poston war relocation 
communities (RF 48196)... oc. cece ee ete cree aes deaeuvunyseages 
Research in the field of group hostility and prejudice (RF 48004). ....... 
Study of French and Italian contemporary political and economic issues 
(RE 4807)... ene ce eet eae ee eae enn eae eee eeenee 
Study of the relation of civil rights to the contro] of subversive activities in 
the United States (RF 48050}. 0... ccc ccc ce cee cect eect ee aeenen 
Council on Foreign Relations, New York 
General research program (RF 47102)........ 0000 cese cece e eee eeeeen 
History of the foreign relations of the United States during World War IE 
TRE 46002). ccc ca cee eee veeere essa ease ea ee saree nenaeasaee 79,020. 18 
Crete Survey 
Expenses of a survey in Crete as a means of exploring ways of raising the 
standard of living in undeveloped countries (RF 48102).............. 
Dutch Economic Insticute, Rotterdam, Netherlands 
General budget (RF 46057)..... bs eeeeentoeers seas be eens ee eananeeees 4,425.65 


Oe ee ee ee | 


Fe te be et 


| 
Cn ee | 


Sr ee ee ee ee 
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1948 


oe ee 


Ce | 


10,000.00 
94,270. 00 


22,000, 00 
110,000, 00 


See eT EE 


Ree He ER EP 


1948 


PaYMENTS 


£37,000,.00 


15,000.00 


3,509.33 


t+tezRBaE Ee ee we 


ee ee ee ee ee ee | 
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Far East — Population Problems 
For exploratory reconnaissance in public health and demography in the 
Far East for the International Health Division and the Social Sciences 
(RE 48097) 
Federat Council of the Churches of Christ in Americe, New York 
Program of its Department of the Church and Economic Life (RF 48130). . 


Fellawghips 
Administered by The Rockefeller Foundation (RF 46103, 47108, 48090, 


ABLAQ) eee eee e ee eater ree HAR OP Oe AES EE MEER EE DS EE ES 
Canadian Social Science Research Council, Montreal, Canada. Fellowships 


(RF 47093, 48089)... 
Columbia University, New York, “School of International ‘Affaire 


Pe a ee | 


Special fellowships in the Russian Institute (RP 47045). ..... wt vereas 
Economic Commission for Europe of the United Nations 

in-service training scholarships (RF 48096)... 2... ce ese eee eee eras 
Social Science Research Council, New York (RF 45065, 46053, 47046, 

coe 0c) J 


Foretgn Policy Assoctation, New York 
Research program (RF 45116). . renee 
Geneva Graduate Institute of International Studies, Switzerland 
Maintenance (RFE 46078)... ea ee en eee nas re 
Grants in Aid 


Administered by The Reckefeller Foundation (RF 45125, 46105, 46113, 


46141, 47140, 48091, 48144)... 0.60.05, seca vadevuvsseneneneuegees 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Program of economic research (RIF 47126}. 0 cere ecco eee eer etces 
Rescarch in social gciencea (RE JSQ8O). 1... ce cee ee ees eT eTerrTe 


Study of entreprencurial history (RF 48070). . 


ee ee ee | 


i ee ee ee 


ee ee ee ee | 


193,408. 02 
10,000.00 
62,675.00 

160,500.00 

100,000.60 
35,000. 00 


273,397.35 


100,000.00 
11,372.65 
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$12,000.00 


100,000. 00 


150,000.00 


15,000.00 


Se ee | 


Oe 


*ee ho ht Fk 


a a ee 


se khht & a Fh 8 


ee | 


90,909. 28 
4,496.44 
6,000. 00 

120,000. 00 

$9,000. 00 

$5,000. 00 


164,148, 29 


a 
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APPROPRIATIONS 
Prion Years 1948 
Socian Souences — Continued 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey 
Study of the law of international civil aviation (RF 45046) ,............ $16,000.00 B.....0. 0, 
Study on the theory of value-formation in society (RF 46083)........... 3,500.00 ieee ee eee 


Inatitute of Economic and Social Research, Paris, France 
For general expenses, equipment and printing accumulated studies (RF 


cU. 113,091.72 
Institute of Economica and History, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Toward general budget and printing of manuscripts now ready for publica- 
tion (RF 46060)......... meee ee tebe eben renee ee tcee esrb seen se eee 16,552.20 
Institute of International Affaira, Stockholm, Sweden 
Research and popular education in international problems (RF 46059). . .. 12,532, 50 
Institute of Pacific Relations 
American Council, New York. General expenses (RF 46044) ............ 30,000. 00 
Pacific Council, Honolulu, Hawaii. General expenses and research (RF 
ce a obese een ee ee ewaneas 91,000. 00 
johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 
Experiment in research training in the social aciences (RF 46055)........ 21,000. 00 
Study to measure and interpret crends and forces affecting the United States 
in its international relations (RP 47103)... 0... ce ee eee 29,933. 32 
London Schoo! of Economies and Political Science, University of 
London, England 
Library development (RF 31030)... 0.000... ccccceceseceeeensseeees 7,828, 26 
Purchase of fand for expansion of school plant (RF 31028}.............. 8,509, 95 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 
Development of the teaching of international relations fer engineers (RF 
2,500.00 


D9 a 
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tad peak ee 
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i948 
PAYMENTS 


$8,000, 00 
2,351.10 


36,389, 92 


9,013. 13 
12,532. 50 
15,000, 00 
41,000.00 
10,500.00 


5,600.00 


ee ee 


gst 
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Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
Studies of population redistribution (RF 46080),.........-... ec cee eee 
Study by the Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems on 
the influence of population factors upon labor market problems (RF 
AM110) occ ccc cc cc ceed ac eset secu tueeaettceesceeansesceaveres 
Moral Isguea in the Economic Order 
For use by the officers of the Social Sciences in the development of oppor. 
cunities in the general area of moral issues in the economic order (RF 


National Bureau of Economic Research, New York 
Support of general prograras and special programs of research in finance and 
fiscal policy (RF 44020, 47120). 0... ce cece cc erence eee e en ee ee aes 
National Institute of Economic and Social Research of Great Britain, London 
General budget (RF 44108). . . ine edeeeeuneeees 
National Institute of Public Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
Tralning of personne] for the federal services (RF 47029)... 0.0... 0605. 
National Opinion Research Center, Denver, Colorado 
Study of the isolation, measurement and control of interviewer effect in 
attitude and opinion studies (RF 47072). ...... 0.00060 cece eee er eee 
Office National des Universités, Paris, France 
Expenses of a section for the social sciences in the Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
udes (RF 47125), . scueabevatueaeneteucescocaveneneesens 
Ohio State University, Columbus 
Study of executive positions in educational institutions, in ite program of 
leadership studies (RE 48002}...... 00. ce see ese ere cee eevee see uaees 
Pacific Coast Board of Intergevernmental Relations, San Francisco, California 
General expenses (RF 47030)... cca cece rece cent e tert eben enaeeas 
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1,520,000. 00 


75,304. 45 
52,500.00 


30,715.00 


30,000. 00 


Ce ee ee ee 
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24,198.75 
35,000.00 


11,385 00 


7,500. 00 


15,000.00 
10,000.00 
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Soca. Sciences — Continued 
Population Association of America, Washington, D. C. 
For the expenses of an executive office in the United States of the Inter- 
national Union for the Scientific Seudy of Population (RF 48106}........ 
Princeton University, New Jersey 
Office of Population Research of the School of Public and International 
Affaire (RF 44109, 48105).......csecccccecceveeece ceseucesaereees 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, England (Chatham House) 
History of the war and of the peace settlement (RF 45045, 47071}....... 
Preparation of a history of the League of Nations (RF 46122)........... 
Research program (RF 45044), 0.000.006. cece ete e ee eect neuen regs 
School of Social Sciences, Helsinki, Finland 
Expenses of a study of the assimilation of displaced people of Finland 
(RY 48069). cece perce tee et ee ee eee sean eeeeeaes te asaeaeees 
Social Science Research Council, New York 
Administrative budget (RF 43058, 48022). .......... 00 s0ues besveentes 
Conferences and planning (RF 44077). ...0 0c ce cence cece ese vanaeeeoes 
For expenses of its Committee on the Social Implications of Atomic Energy 
00 oP 5 2) va saeeee bebebaenas 
Creneral research projects (RF 31126). .......0.-005. ee ne even eenesenee 
Grants in aid of research (RF 46094)... 0 cece ces cence eect ennees 
Joint Social Science Research Council —- National Research Council Com- 
mittee on the Measurement of Opinion, Attitudes and Consumer Wants 
Study of the reliability of various methods of sampling (RF 45117). .... 
Purchase and distribution of social science publications to European insti- 


tutions (RE 46046, 48046)... cee cee eee eee ease ete eeeeess ; 
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APPROPRIATIONS 
Priok YEARS 1948 
ce eaceenes ; £15,000. 00 
150,000.00 100,000. 00 
121,953.39 

$405.85 saa eens 
63,322.25 eee ees 
’ t i] 1,080. OO 
15,000.00 126,000. 00 
87,500.00 kee ‘ 
beeen 20,000. 00 
45. 906.76 cca eee ’ 
46,500.00 ben eraeaes 
Cat) | ren 
7,000.00 43,000.00 


1948 


PAYMENTS 


$3,750.00 


20,000.00 
40,331. 26 
4,105, 24 
29,240.16 
3,365.37 


35,000.00 
75,000,00 


10,000.00 
23,952.33 
30,000.00 

6,650.00 


$3,000.00 


asf 
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Research in economic history of the United States, the islands and nearby 
telTitory (RF 40116) steeeans teaben eee bese eeeeanaee Ceberstaaeters 
Research planning in housing {RF 47020). eben sence nneenbererrr anaes 
Study of the specific ways in which social science analysis can ‘contribute to 
an understanding of ethical issues and value problems in our society 
0 59S 0.9 2) Pap 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, California 
Food Research Institute 
International history of food and agriculture during World War IJ 
(RE AGOLD cece cere r terrence eee nent eee eee acta een anaes 
Study of Soviet economic ic development (RE 480425. . 
State Historical Society of Colorado, Denver 
Study of the western range cattle industry, 1865-1895 (RF 44003)....... 
State University of lowa, lowe City 
Study by Child Welfare Research Station of social and cultural factors in 
child development (RE 47032)... cece tear ea ce tae eres ee eeamees 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 
To complete the catalogue of its Peace Collection (RF 48137},.........- 
Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts 
Experimental program in the psychiatric approach to training and research 
in sociology CRE 45019, 4087)... ca ce ee r ence eee nen eres en sae eenens 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 
Bureau of Public Administration, Study of the electoral procesa in the South 
(RE 46003). cece ese e caer cece se aaseers chee e ne aeas been eennene 
University of California, Berkeley 
Bureau of Business and Economic Research, Toward its research program 
CRE 46111). 0. ee nets beecenes ween ena rere 
University of Cambridge, England 
Department of Applied Economics. General budget (RF 46001).... 
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59,821.65 
6,250.00 


12,200, 00 


11,429. 20 
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8,750.00 


10,000.00 


22,500.00 
19,473. 98 
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APPROPRIATIONS 1948 ts 
Prior YEARS 1948 PayaMENtTs an 


Soctat Screncrs — Continued 
University of Chicago, Hlinois 
History of Sears, Roebuck and Company, with emphasis on its implications 
to American society and economy (RF 46004)... 0s eee eee et rece teres $6,000.00 Bi. see eeees $3,000.00 
Program in education, training and research in race relations (RF 47031). . 75,000.00 wea seseaes 15,000.00 
of research in agricultural economics (RF ABOBS) occ accecereres 0 teeerrents 45,000.00 7,500. 00 
of the Cowles Commission for Research in Economica (RF 48047) 0 «+--+ +++ 100,000.00 pee eaees 
Research in the Division of the Social Sciences (RF 45064)... ....----0> 25,000.00 veeeeenees 25,000. 00 
Research project on the determinants of constructive union-management 
relations (RF 48086). 0... .scseee cece er cern se ceer rests 
University of Glasgow, Scotland 
Development of research and training in the social sciences (RF 45026). . $0,239.09 —— saeenreree ; 
University of Manchester, England 
Economics Research section. Research program (RF 46112)...-.--++++> 4,738.75 wee eee eee 14,115.94 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Industrial Relations Center. General expenses (RE 47021)... .0 0020 reer 37,500.00 ase eeeeees 15,000.00 
Research in the field of intergovernmental relations (RF 46052)......-+: $0,209.50 wea seeeees 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Institute for Research in Social Science. Study of the Coker family (RF 
ATOIS) ov cc ener ce cece ee eee EE EEE EEE EE EEE ET 15,000.00 vee esse eee 10,000.00 
University of Oslo, Norway 
Institute of Economics. Research program (RE 46058)... - 2-22 ee cee 10.000.00 9 cereeeeee 
University of Oxford, England 
Agricultural Economics Research Institute 
Studies of the relations between agriculture and industry (RF 47074). ..- 21,293.12 Lites eeees 14,115.93 


Nuffield College 
Additional research faculty in the social sciences (RF 46132). ....-5 065 162,000.00 Cees ees nae eas 


NOLLVAONNOSA UAZTTAATAVOU ANL 
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University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Wharton Schoo! of Finance and Commerce 
Industrial Research Department. General budget (RF 44111)... ...... 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras 
Studies in the social anthropology of Puerto Rico (RF 48048}........... 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
Bureau of Public Administration, General budget (RF 46082)........... 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Research in housing (RF 46081). ......... 0022 ce cece tater eeeneaeeaaes 
Study of the Jaw and the lumber industry in Wisconsin (RF 48051)...... 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 
Institute of International Studies. Research program (RF 44022). ....... 
Labor and Management Center. Scudy of labor market structure and wage 
determination (RF 46056, 48103)...... 0c eee eee eee eer taee 
Studies of communication and atdtude change (RF 48003),............ 


Toran — Soctal SCIENCES. ...... 


Humanities 


Studies in Language and Foreign Cultures 
American Council of Learned Societies, Washington, D. C, 
Cataloguing American collections of Chinese and Japanese books 2 (RE 
cd 20) Pana a baneeas . 
Committee on Far Eastern Studies (RF 41029), ...........,- eben eeas 
Committee on Near Enstern Studies (RF 47094)... 0. ce eae eee ees 


Prepnring materinls for Slavic studies in the United States (RF 43099, 


21) Ea veneer eens teeeeteeee 
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. 85,666,997. 26 82,229,300, 00 62,134,687. 00 


Cr. 8280. 74 
286.99 
4,000.00 
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APPROPRIATIONS 1948 
Prior Years 1948 PavMENTS 
Homanrrizs — Continued 
Studiea in Language and Foreign Cultures —- Continued 
American Council of Learned Societies — Continued 
Procurement and reproduction of materials on Slavic subjects (RF 
0 04 9 a $100,000.00  B..... eee $2,000.00 
Program of English translations of modern materials i in Near Eastern 
Tampuages (RE 48125)... cece cece ee cere eee ene t eee ee ee ae eetns | casaeeness 75,000.00 vaeeeeeee 
Colegio de México, Mexico, D.F. 
Expenses of Center for Historical Research (RF 441394). ... 0. 0a eee ees 14,130.00 occ ce uae 14,130.00 
Programs for advanced study and for training of personnel (RF 48033)..000 0 w.... eee 53,000.00 2,360.00 
Preparation of a history of modern Mexico (RF 48023)............... bhaaneeane 10,000.00 2,500.00 
Program in linguistic studies (RE 47026). 0.0... c cer ce eee eee ae eres 6540.00 cas ceeeaee 4,360.00 
Columbia University, New York. Department of Slavic Languages - 
Development of teaching materials and methods of research (RF 47047). . 20,500.00 a. saeeeee 4,500.00 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
Support of Division of Modern Languages Fr 45091, 8078). bsaeeaee 65,000, 00 25,000.00 oes eee 
Slavic studies (RF 43097). . caeeeee - ere $4,637.71 eee ees 14,637.71 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 
Purchase of books and other documentation in field of Latin American 
stodies (RF 40049)... cee aces eee: sesaeneas SS500.00 oe ceceaee 
Grants in Aid 
Special fund for temporary addition of representative Chinese scholars 
to teaching staffs and projects in the United States (RF 44044)...... T4,819.12 —caveeveres 7,000.00 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
School of Education. Training of teachers and development of techniques 
for the teaching of English (RF 44075, 48074)...... bebe ee ew eeeeens 2,500, 00 7,500.00 10,000.00 
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Indiana University, Bloomington 
Development of East European studies (RF 47002). 00.0.6 0s es ceeeees 
Korean Language Society, Seoul, Korea 
To provide essential materials to publish 20,000 copies each of the five 
unpublished volumes of a new dictionary of the Korean language 
(REF 48082)... cece cect e ce ener ee dene ne teen bbe e eb beaes 
Library of Congress, Washington, D, C. 
Preparation of a monthly list of Russian accessions (RF 48073)....... 
National Inatitute of Anthropology and History, Mexico, D.F. 
Development of teaching and research program and reorganization of 
hibrary resources (RF 43083, 48034). 0.0.00... 0 ccc eee ee entrees 
National Tsing Hua University, ‘Kunming, China 
Support of work in humanities (RF 47099)... cece ee eee e ee tees 
Development of teaching program in humanities (RF 44076)... 
Polish Library of Paris, France 
Expense of producing a catalogue of its printed holdings (RF 47133).... 
Pomona College, Claremont, California 


ee el 


Development of Far Eastern and Slavic studies (RF 44131)........... 
Princeton University, New Jersey 
Development of Near Eastern studies (RF 46066)... ...02-.0ee cree 


Stanford University, Palo Alto, California 
Development of Far Eastern and Slavic studies (RF 44130)..,....... 
Development of teaching and resenrch in the areas and languages of the 
Pacific, Eastern Asia and Russia (RE 45009)... cece ccna een eens 
Hoover Institute and Library on War, Revolution and Peace 
Slavic studies (RF 46092)....... 
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20,000, 00 
1,480. 67 
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20,300.00 
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$5,200.00 


41,820.96 
7,500.00 


6,913.77 


5,000.00 
33. 89 


14,000.00 
$,800.00 
8,500.0 

21,625.00 

14,338, 28 

94,925. 52 
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APPROPRIATIONS 
Prion Years 1948 
Humanrrizs — Coniinued 
Studies in Language and Foreign Cultures — Continued 
University of California, Berkeley 
Development of Slavic and Far Exstera studies (RF 44129)........... $50,000.00 §$.......... 
Development of Far Eastern language and area courses (RF 47063)...... 25,000.00 =... eee 
Development of personnel in Slavic studies (RF 47128). ............. 100,000.00 ww. esse. 
Parchase of Japanese books and reference materials (RF 48093)....... 0000 ..-.....0. 7,500.00 
University of Chicago, WHinois 
Analysis and evaluation of methods of teaching modern languages (RF 
0 a VWj785.08 oe lessee 
University of Colorado, Boulder 
Development of Far Eastern studies (RF 44042).......-.-..002 0000) C91 1) rrr 
University of Hawaii, Honokula 
Expenses of a summer session jn philosophy and an international congress 
of philosophers (RF 48060)... cece cee e cece eee e ren enener ene | kaw tpeeras 35,000.00 
University of Leiden, Netherlands 
Chinese Institute, Training of personnel and purchase of beoks (RF 
$OQD3) on ccc e ene ck et teehee ee bene chan ee eS OAD OA DRT tee eb eh ees $628.48 scanners 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Work in modern Indian languages and literatures (RF 47129). ........ 60,000, 00 
University of the Philippines, Manila 
For library development and research in Philippine history {RF 48111)... 00... 2.00... 18,000. 00 
University of Stockholm, Sweden 
Training in Far Eastern studies of students from Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark (RF 46068, 48055). 0... cece cece ee ccna eee ens 5,600. 00 50,000. 00 
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PayMENTS 


$32,800.00 
10,000.00 
27,840.00 
7,500.00 


5,221.35 


35,000.00 


eer dg do ee oe ee 
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University of Washington, Seattle 
Development of Far Eastern and Slavic studies (RF 44128}.......,... 
Far Eastern Institute. Research on the Far East (RF 47035)..... . 
Production of English translations of source materials on Chinese history 
(RE 47036). 0.0.0 cece cucenecccuavacccercernrsseeeeseeeren ces 
Purchase of materials for Far Eastern and Slavic studies (RF 45111). . 


Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 


Preparation of a frequency list of Russian words (RF 48126}.......... 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 
Support of Far Eastern studies (RF 45110)... 0.0.0.0. ee eves eee eee 


Development of personnel in the field of Chinese studies (RF 47064)... 


American Studies 
Abraham Lincoln Association, Springfield, Minois 
Preparing annotated edition of the complete writings of Abraham Lincoln 


(RE 47038}. occ cece ec ere wer rere ee se eee rete ctee nent eeeeen aes 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, California 
Regional studies of the Southwest (RF 439096)... . 0 case sree ce aeeeees 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. ©. 
Armerican studies (RF 43095)... eke cece cue beeeuneevens 


National Archives, Washington, D. C. 
Special fund for producing basic microfilm stocks of research materials 
and for copying files of the National Archives (RF 48061).......... 
Newberry Library, Chicago, [Llinois 
Studies in midwestern culture (RI 47034). 0000... eee ee eee beaeee 
Northwestern Uuiversity, Evanston, I{linois 
Teaching and field studies in American culture (RF 46067}........0.. 
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352,933.06 


90,000.00 


37,500.00 
24,985 .GO 


54,750.00 
18,150.00 


25,000.00 
15,351.06 
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44,838.64 
15,000.00 
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$15,000.00 
20,000.00 


25,000.00 


15,546.94 


i 


15,000.00 
10,872.41 


10,000.00 


18,118.84 
12,300.00 
§,000.00 
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APPROPRIATIONS 


Peion Years 


Humanities — Continued 
American Studies — Continued 
Princeton University, New Jersey 
Study of program in American civilization (RF 45092}..,............ $32.95 
Texas State Historical Association, Austin 
Southwestern history study (RF 46199). 0... ce cece cece e eens 9,000. 00 
University of Chicago, Illinois 
Development of a central archive of source materials relating to the early 
history of the upper Mississippi Valley and Canada (RF 43069)...... 65.18 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Studies in Northwestern history (RF 48080)... .. acuauaueene peevens | ueneaeeaes 
University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, Canada 
Scudies of the history of New Brunswick (RF 44040).......-..2.6.-. 1,564.66 
University of Oklahoma, Norman 
Development of archival resources on the history and contemporary life 
of Oklahoma (RE 48062)... 0.000. ccc cca seseueee recs eeeessienes eeueeees . 
Preparation of materials on the history and life of the Southwest (RF 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Program in research and teaching in the materials of American civilization 
(RF 46011)..... eseeeeee beneeeees sete eeeees batons betes une 37,500, 00 
Libraries 
American Library Association, Chicago, Illinois 
Development of a library school in Sd0 Paulo, Brazil (RF 43006)...... 1,600. 28 
For work of its Board on International Relations (RF 44133, 47048)... 26,478.51 
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Selection and purchase for libraries in war areas of reference books pub- 
lished during the years 1939-1946 (RF 45038)... 2.0... cc ceee eens 
Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux, London, England 
Preparation of a catalogue of periodicals in British libraries (RF 44004). , 
British Museum, London, England 
Establishment of a microfilm laboratory (RF 47087)......... bevanens 
To enable the museum to offer to American libraries, at a discount, sub- 
scriptions to the new edition of its Cafalogue of Prinied Books (RF 


C1 7 /<) Leeann nese eres enananees 
University of Bucnos Aires, Argentina 
Expenses of establishing a Pibliographical <¢ center and an institute of 
library practice (RF 42128).. . wee ea aees ones 
University of Oxford, England 
Development of the Bodleian and other university libraties (RF 31121).. 
University Research Fund, University of Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Bibliographical information service (RF 45035) 0.1... cesses eeees saee 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation, New York 
Cataloguing of a collection of documents of the League of Nations 
(RE 47086)... cee ee ee shee ee ebawee ent n cane eect te eerie . 
Drama, Film and Radio 
Columbia University, New York 
Expenses of a training program for German radio personnel (RF 47150). . 
Nationnl Theatre Conference, Cleveland, Ohio 


Support of activities and projects (RF 45028)......... bee eaenenerere 
Play House Foundation, Cleveland, Chio 
Construction and rehabilitation of the play house (RF 45083)......... 
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$15,000,00 
35,064.47 
$6,000.00 
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173.53 
560,750.15 
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25,000.00 
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$14,950.94 
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12,500. 00 
36,639. 52 

25,000.00 % 
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APPROPRIATIONS 


Priok YEARS 


Humaniriss — Continued 
Drama, Film and Radio — Continued 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, New Jersey 
Study of electronic control of sound in the theater (RF iM... $4,800.00 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Development of the state program in drama and allied arts (RF 48100)... wee ee eens ; 
Ocher Subjects 
American Council of Learned Societies, Washington, D, C. 
General support, planning and development (RF 41029, 46089, 47025). . 230,772.38 
Pacific Coast Committee, Activities in the humanities (RF 46091). .... 24,500.00 
Study of scholarly publishing in the United States by the Association of 
American University Presses (RE 47033)... ccc cee e seca sar ces 20,000.00 
American Philosophical Association, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
To enable colleges and universities to invite Latin American philosophers 
to the United States as visiting professors (RF 47024), ............. 20,000.00 
American School of Classical Studies, Athens, Greece 
Museum to house objects excavated in the Agora (RF 37089)......... 138,354. 94 
Columbia University, New York 
For use by the American Press Institute in a training program for German 
press personne] (RF 48079). . 
Coramittee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals of the Universities, Great 
Britain 
For purchase of foreign books and joumals for special programs in hu- 
manities and social sciences (RF 48056)... ccc eee eee eee | tee teen 
Cormell University, Ichaca, New York 
For development of methods, materials and personnel for the teaching of 
the history of modern science (RF 48124) ...0..--- cece cece nee eres (veer neees 
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Humanities Research Council of Canada, Toronto 
Support of activities in planning and development (RF 48017)........ 
Institute of International Education, New York 
Maintenance and extension of its program for facilitating international 
exchange of persons (RF 47085)... 02.0.0... ce eee een teres 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio 
Expenses of a School of English Studies (RF 47098). ...........000: 
Toward fees for articles published In the Kenyon Reoiew (RF 47037)... 
Special microfilming projects in England in connection with the program of 
the American Council of Learned Societies (RF 43064)........0...4.. 
University of Birmingham, England 
Awards in literature and for administration expenses (RF 45112, 48099) 
University of Bordeaux, France 
Development of work in humanities (RF 47061}... 000. cee eee 
University of Lyon, France 
Development of work in humanities (RF 47060),... 0.0... 00.52.0240. 
University of Oslo, Norway 
Development of work in che humanities (RF 46047}. ......-..05..2.. 
University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee 
Toward fees for articles published in the Sewance Reoiew (RF 48011)... 
University of Toulouse, France 
Development of work in the humanities (RF 47062). ... 0.0.0... 2000. 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 
Research for a study of the characteristics of the history of the twentieth 
century (RF 48081)... 0... ec ee ee eet ete renee eben ens 
Fellowships and Grants in Aid 
Fellowships 
Administered by The Rockefeller Foundation (RF 44142, 46104, 46138, 
ATIB7, ABIL). oo ccc cc ccavccuecccasscetcaverevestceceeevceers 
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APPROPRIATIONS 
Prion YEARS 1946 
Humaniniss — Continued 
Fellowships and Grants in Aid — Continued 
Fellowships — Continued 
American Council of Learned Societies, Washington, D, C, 
Fellowships in the humanities (RF 46090, 48059) ............005 bas $75,000.00 $325,000.00 
Special fellowship fund for postwar development of personnel in the United 
States (RF 44132, 45052, 46039}. ....... bee e ener eens sdeeeseenes 106,646.24 ss eae ees : 
Grants in Aid 
Administered by The Rockefeller Foundation (RF 44146, 46121, 46242, 
47109, 47141, 48084, 48145)....... beekeeper en beneenes wa saeeeeaes $01,323.88 325,000.00 
Surveys, Studies and Conferences (RF 48083). bevaeeneeae teatareenes careoeees 25,000.00 
Torat, — HUMANITIES. cece seen ee seen re nenaeereceee ere » $3,468,425.73  81,495,846.00 
SSS —O0=>™LE>E=EEEEE EE 
MIscELLANEOUS 
American Council of Learned Societies, Washington, D. C. 
Administration of foreign scholarships onder the Fulbright program by 
the Conference Board of Associated Research Councils (RF 48030)...... B..--- ese $40,000. 00 
European Rehabilitation (RF 47116, 48052, 48120) .......c00ceeseeaacaes 200,000. 00 400,000. 00° 
Exchange Fond (RF 46123}......-cseeseesereee been eene unas saseseees U5115.95 kee 
Fellowships. China 
Fossign and local (RF 40044, 43021, 44038) ........ ; 6,530.81 seeereraes 
Fund for miscellaneous expenses in connettion with the United ‘Nations or- 
ganization (RF 46039), . 22.22. c ccc e eee c ee cece cea en eens ewes rt eeees 4,666.08 = ......008- 
General Education Board, New York 
Support of program (RF 46125, 47119, 48122)......... ba eeaeeaeaanaes 7,500,000.00 — 1,500,000.00 
Grants in Aid, China (RF 41037, 42041, 43021, MAOIR) cece eee eee new nes V2,736,.79 naa cecaees 


* Includes an appropriation of $100,000, funds for which were praviously authorized. 
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1948 


Payments 


$150,000.00 


42,689, 89 


229,052.53 
2,820.38 





#1, 


910,470.72 
— 


$20,000.00 


262,554.92 


a ee 
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History of the Rockefeller Boards. For expenses (RF 48029}.....,....0.4. B. ec eencees $100,000. 00 £24,004. 03 
National Research Council, Washington, D. C. 
Expenses of a joint committee on personnel problems (RF 47044)........ WO,000.00 ee waaee 10,000.00 
Expenses of ita Office of Scientific Personnel (RF 48114). .....00....006.000 0 een eects 13,500.00 .......... 
United States Book Exchange, Inc., Washington, D, C, 
Program of international exchange by institutions of books, periodicals 
and similar materials (RF 48127)......... eet n eect e tee etteteneted  guaeeeunes 90,000.00 ......... \ 
University of Chicago, Hlinois 
Expenses of sending faculty members to a German university (RF 48007)... 00 ...- 60.06. 120,000. 00 60,000.00 
TOTAL — MISCELLANEOUS. ccc bees ee eee te eee e eer rane enade $7,749,047.63  $2,163,500.00  $1,877,4¢74.88 
——— | 
ADMINISTRATION AND SCIENTIFIC SERVICES 
Scientific Services 
Prior Years... eee eee a eae eee ee eran bee ee eb ee eh aeS 249,071.63 B......, hae $34,799. 88 
A Sa 890,568.00 74,263.00 928,321.72 
1949... wees cee eee ee ence Ete ee ee een ete ena e ee eneeeeetuee | bapeueaues 1,006,793. 00 seas 
General Administration | 
Prior Years... ccc ce ee cece cece eet ee ee ce eee ee eed eee tbe ee eenes 27,596.10 casa eeee 21,952.63 
a eee ee ena 235,196.00 20,663.00 282,880. 46 
2 2 Leeda newer enna 340,942.00 oo. ees 
TOTAL — ADMINISTRATION... 0.0.65 .  $1,252,491.73 = 31,443,661.00 $1,267,945.69 
$30,747,162, 29 
Lzss 


Unused balances of appropriations allowed to lapse 
The Rockefeller Foundation. ........+.+- seunnenas 
internationo) Health Division. ...........0...000ucreeees 


244,180, 83 
142,483.97 386,664.80 


GRAND TOTALS, ...c:ccccercccceecceesceeres Lessseveseers $30,360,497.49 $14,903,250,00 $43,822,324. 58 
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REFUNDS ON PRIOR YEAR CLOSED APPROPRIATIONS 


All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Caloutta.. 0... 0.2. cc ce cere ee ee eee eee en eee (IH 44036) 
American Library Association, Chicago, Illinoia,... 0.0.6 ec eee eect e eee taba eeeeanes (RF 47015) 
American Library Association, Chicago, Illinois, ......... 60 cece ee eee e eee eee ee te enaenes (RF 44032) 
Balfour, M.C. Director's Accounit. 0... 005 cece cee cece cere ee rene ee hee te ee ee dd ae rahe ene esau eanes 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena. ...... 2... cc cee es eee e nee en eee es enceteenees (RF 46064) 
California Virus Laboratory, Berkeley... 0. ceca sec e cece ee tee ee eee e rete eee thee ed dees tees (TH 45049) 
Colorado School of Mines, Goldett 0.0.2.0 00 ccc ce cece eee ee ce ence ete beeen teat en tat ea ee URF 45021} 
Columbia University, New York... 0.0 cc cece cece cece eee betes eee eee reba b eRe eas (RF 45087) 
Connecticut Agriculeural Experiment Station, New Haven... .. 0.6.6.0 ee cece eee eeeneeneeeaen (RF 40106) 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, New York......0. 000. cs ccas cess usecase eas eeaecaeeeneiee (RF 32114) 
Fellowships. Public Health, ......00 0. cc cr cece cece rece een e ce eter te nae OPE E ae ER eth ad we eee? (TH 43045) 
Florida Station for Malaria Research, Jacksonville... 2.0.0.0... cece ce eee cece eter nten renee (1H 46037} 
Geneva Research Center, Switzerland. 0.00.0... cc cee eee ee ee beeen eee ee nea teas (RF 37068} 
Grants in Aid 
Medical Sciences... ccc sce i eee eee rte eee eee eae cane eee ee eD a Een Fodder deaee (RF 40094) 
Medical Sciences. . 00.4.0. 0c cc cece cee en ee cee eee eee eee eee Ree etme E EO RE ES EES (RE 41117) 
Natural Sciences... ccc cer cee cee eee ee ne en ne ee ee eee E NE OES D EE EEE Eee ee ete e Ene (RE 43123) 
Social Sciences. oc cc eal eee eee ec ee ce ne ee ee a pert eh eee ee O PRE ED SNe eee ee een e ne ee EE Eats {RE 35192} 
Hlumanitieg. 02.00. cee pee e ee eee bee eee eee dene EE EE EE OEE EEE EEG E Ee Rae debe ee (RF 42141) 
Homanitiea. 0... cc cece cece cece ne ce tee eee ye nt eg ee been Lente bd eee ede eden es {RF 43032) 
Humanities... ..6..... cer snen ac ceeees teed es eee ee esee tt atseteceeneearssestoasrsecsee (RE 44095) 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts... .........0 cc cece eet ee erence estan eet entee (RF 43098) 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Marylend........... bee ee ee nee b ee be ene teen cena es (RE 39004) 
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$8.68 
3,075.81 
60.00 
3,588. 32 
1,173.69 
9,46 
53.77 
2,480, 92 
2,983.54 
2,586, 43 
3,28 
383.71 
402.39 


75,38 
155.00 
64.56 
42.31 
880.00 
1,000.00 
35.11 
476.02 
1,471.34 
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Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health, Baltimore, Maryland... 1.0.0.0... 0c eee. GH 47001) 
Massachusetts Inatitute of Technology, Cambridge... 2.00... 00:0 cece cece eras cena ent eran ee {RF 46037) 
National Research Council, Washington, D. Clo... 2. cece ec cee ee cen cheese ent tans (RF 32010) 
National Research Council, Washington, D.C... ce este ee reer ee tae ariees (RP 42040) 
North Carolina State Board of Health, Raleigh, Nutrition, ... 0... .0.cccce ces e cece rere en ances {IH 45025) 
North Carolina State Boord of Health, Raleigh. Syphilis, 2947-48. 0.0.0... cccse cece eee ee eee) CED 46083} 
North Carolina State Board of Health, Raleigh. Syphilis, 1946-47... 0 cscs cee pete e eee (1H 45028) 
Presidents and Fellows of Harvard University and Radcliffe College eva pubes pueeenpeugineeucan (L§ 993 } 
University of California, Berkeley . . Cae ead eae at ee ta eeaneaaees (RF 46033) 
University of California, Berkeley. . eee cee eee ee er ee eb ba ua eensugetoeaueae (HH 47010} 
University of Edinburgh, Scotland... 00.0.0... 0.0 c ccc ee eet eter eee nee nee ee bee beats (RF 45113) 
Washington University, Sc. Louis, Missouri... 00... occa rere eee e eee eee eee e eer eben es (RF 42079} 
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502.00 
944. 59 
68. 24 
2,419.23 
4,645.52 
210.79 
17,40 
25,07 
8.0 
13,740.09 
6,406.61 
1,612.47 


851,609. 5) 
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INTERNATIONAL HEALTH DIVISION 


Desionarions purine 1948, Usraip Banances as av Decemper 3], 1947 
oF Prion Year Destanations, ano Parments THerton purine 1943 


Conrro. anp [nvesricarion or Speciric Distases ano Dericienctes 
Diphtheria 
United States 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. School of Hygiene and 
Poblic Health, 1946-47 * to 1947-48 (TH 46002). ...... cere cece anaes 
Malaria 
Caribbean Area 
Tobago. 1948-1949 (1H 47031). . _ ete eateesecsansterenas 
Trinidad and Tobago, 194$-1946 (1H 44019)... Le aceeeeaaaanaeens 
Europe, Africa and Near East 
Corsica. 1948 (TH 48002)... 2. eee cere eee een ee eee eesneetaneeas 
Netherlands, Control Dernonstration. 1947-1948 (IF 44006, 46032). aaeveer 
Far East 
China. 1945-1948 (TH 44020, 46028, 47037}... 20-000 e cece eee baaeaarerae 


Mexico 
1947-1948 (TH 46039, 47084)... cc case cetera eee ce ee rnc cee er teeneee ; 
Institute de Selubridad y Enfermedades Trapicales. Insectary, 1948-49 
(IF 48006). . 
South America 
Colombia, 1947-1948 (IH 46040, 47035). 0... ccc c eee ee re cn ee cece cnenes 
Peru, 1946-1950 (IH 45055, 47036)... . cece cece ce eeeeee ee eee teeseene , 
Venezuela, 1946-1948 (TH 46021, 47060)... 0. ose cee eer ete scenes 

* Fiecal year. 


Puioz 


eee tet et 


Pe a ee 


12,301.02 
3,484.96 


Le 


17,905.60 
9.605, 82 
12,579, 62 
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Desionations Designarions 


a ee ee ee 


ee ee ee 


ett ee ee 


1948 


PaywMenrs 


Cr. 21,670. 21 


6,564.69 
6.98 


11,601.75 
2,477.88 


30,078. 14 
$012.59 
118.94 


23,331.89 
13,038. 27 
13,328.19 


LE 
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Mental Hygiene 
United States 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 
Schoo) of Hygiene and Public Health. 1946-47 to 1949-50 (1H 46029),,.. 
Nutrition 
Canada 
University of Toronto, Ontario. 1947-48 to 1949-50 (TH 46042)... ...0005 
United States 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. School of Medicine, i947-48 
to 1949-50 (TH 46081). cece eee eee cece ee eee ee en eean ee 
Respiratory Diseases 
Respiratory Virus Research 
South America 
Argencina, 1945-1946 (IH 45007)... 
Syphilis 
United States 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. School of Hygiene and 
Public Health, 1945-46 to 1948-49 (IH 45048~49). 00000. sean ‘ 
North Carolina, 1948-49 to 1949-50 (IH 47038, 48010). . Leweeueaes 
Tuberculosis 
United States 
Tennessee, 1945-46 through 1919 (TA 44028, 47012)........ 
Typhus Fever 
Far East 
China. 1946-1947 (1H 45029)... ccc eee ee eee bee teen ean 


$35,967.46 $ 


9.420, 68 


492 70 


42,542. 76 


tPF ta tte OF 


36,838.12 


4,930. 68 
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Conteo. AND INvesTiGaTION oF Speciric Diseases anb Dericiencies —- Continued 
Typhus Fever — Continued 
United States 
Florida, 1947-1948 (TH 47002, 47059)... cece ee eec ence eearaeees 
Yellow Fever 
Aftica 
Central and East Africa. 1945-1949 (IH 44034, 45034, 46047, 47041, 48016).. 
West Africa, 1946-1949 (TH 45035, 46048, 47642, 48017)... 0.0. ceca es. 
Caribbean Area 
Panama, 1946-1947 (TH 45031)... 0. oe cece cee eee ete en eenaes bas 
South America 
Brazil, 1947-1948 (TH 46045, 47040}... ce cece cece eee een eeneenee 
Colombia ' 
Control and investigation. 1947-1948 (TH 46044, 47039, 48002).....-.. 
Laboratory construction and equipment. 1945-1948 (TH 44058)........ 
Ecuador. 1947 (TH 46046)... 0. ccc ect ee cece eee e acer eerste eneredaeas 
Pera. 1943-1948 (TH 4505657). ee cece cece nt ee eee ee teneeeeee 
Other Studies 
Contrel of Insect Vectors with DDT 
Mexico. 1946-1948 (TH 45051, 46049, 47045). 0... cee cece eae eee aes 
Gastro-[ntestinal Diseases Inquiry 
All-lndia Institute of Hygiene, Calcutta. 1946-47 (TH 45097)... 0.00... 
Rodent Ecology and Control 
Johns Hopkins University, Balamore, Maryland 
School of Hygiene and Public Healeh. 1945-46 to 1949-50 (TH 45005, 
rb A 1) 


Prion 


$1,862.99 
12,734. 84 
33,136.49 
1,228. 66 
15,235.60 
8,476.30 
3,634.57 
8,544, 89 
20,828. 78 
10,161.81 


2,401.88 
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1948 


Desionatrions Designations 


ee ee | 


Pe ee ee 


ee | 


Fete Reet Fad 


Ce ee | 


1948 
PAYMENTS 


$22,258. 47 
9,271.51 
26,562.94 
166.74 
74,213.30 
10,674.39 
1,167.44 
3,314.42 
4,977.12 
11,459.89 


2,112.65 


10,180. 34 
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Taxonomic Center and Insectary 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 
Department of Parasitology. 1946-47 to 1949-50 (TH 46013, 47001, 
oO taeaee 
Veneteal Disease Control 
Finland. 1948-49 (TH 48007). 0.0... cee ee cee cere este en sete eeas 
Lasoratonies OF THE InterNationaL Heatru Division 
Maintenance. 1946-1948 (TH 46050, 47046). 000.0. ee cee eee eee 
Moving and Installation Expenses (JH 45018). 2.200002 e eee eee 
State ano Loca, Heaitu Services 
State Health Services 
Canada 
Manitoba 
Division of Maternal and Child Hygiene and Nutrition. 1946-47 to 
1948-49 (TH 46019). ce cece ee en ence nena eeteaane 
New Brunswick 
Division of Nutrition. 1945-46 to 1947-48 (IH 45003)..........-: beans 
Division of Sanitary Engineering. 1947-48 to 1950-51 (IH 46033). ....... 
Prince Edward Island 
Provincial Laboratory. 1946-47 to 1950-51 (IH 38035)... 0... ee 
Caribbean Area 
Dominican Republic 
General health survey, 1947-1948-49 (1H 46020)... 0. eee eet eee es 
Public Health Laboratory, 1946-1948 (1H 45053)... . 66. ese caer ee eee 
Leeward and Windward Islands 
Public Health Engineering Unit. 1946-1947 (1H 45042).............., 


$513.52 


27,784. 42 
22,611.82 


8,532.01 


3,191.74 
10,446. 21 


10,777.61 
9,526. 38 
20,894.99 


4,885.51 
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$11,800.00 $3,580. 24 


5,500.00  —-§, 500.00 


135,000. 00 


a 


133,992.65 
22,611.82 


we kb th tt or a 


4,000. 84 


2,039. 66 
2,742. 28 


ee ee 
th Rt Ft PE OF 


3,626. 06 


Cr 


4,457.75 
11,769. 24 


as ee pe those 
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LEE 


Srare arp Loca, Heatry Services ~ Continued 
State Health Services — Continaed 
Europe 
Netherlands 
Netherlands Applied Research Council, Sanitary Engineering § Section, 1948 
0 A 0.) ‘ 
Norway 
Statistical Division, 1947-1949 (TE 46027}... 0... cece ccna ce ee cceneee 
Mexico 
Office of Special Sanitary Service (Cooperative Central Office), 1947-1948 
(TH 46052, 47047). 0.0... ce cc cece cate ceccecsuccscnecceuceenseeaees 
Training Center and Demonstration Health Unit, 1948-1949 cH 4708, 
BROT a eee cece rent et ec ae re eanas woe dn aa te eeeees 
South America 
Bolivia 
Division of Endemic Diseases. 1943-1950 (TH 42043, 47049)....... sane 
Chile 
Tuberculosis survey. 1945-1949 (1H 45009)... 0. casaccecesenes 
Peru 
National Institute of Hygiene, 1945-1949 (TA 44015, 47025). ......,..- 
Division of Study and Development of Local Health Services, 1946-1950 


(TH 45054, 47027). 0... ce cece sean eevee eset esses en ee eens seees tes 
nt of Selection and Training of Personnel for Ministry of Health, 
1947-1950 (IH 46094, 47026). 0.0... cess eee bivepeeseenns 
United States 
California 
Virus Laboratery-~- Research and diagnosis. 1947-48 to 1948-49 
(TH 4605T) occ ccc ee cece ce cece aeons een eras enesee ee meenee ‘ 


Priok 


beatae pean 


41,473.16 
38,631.63 
109,762.10 
18,638. 87 
27,122.18 
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1948 


Destenations Desianarions 


Ce ee 


| 


Fat de be ba 


Ce ee ee 


feta ke ee 


1948 


Payments 


23,000. 00 


4,386.02 
2,245.40 


10,033. 28 
4,377.14 
29,591.06 
3,021.95 
4,471.33 


14,500, 00 


gif 
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Mississippi 
Coordinated School-Health-Nutrition Service. 146-47 to 1948-49 (IH 
FOODS) a ct c cece ee rect etcetera ee new aesssaea anaes peeeeteges 
New York City 
Department of Health — Statistical Service, 1945-1949 (TH 44014)..... 
North Carolina 
Public Health Ednueation and School Health Service. 1944-45 to 
1948-49 (TH 43014)... cee eee et etna tre ree nbeebaeee _ 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
Salary and travel of staff nurse, 1947-1948 (TH 47014) ,........0.-.505 
Local Heajth Departments 


Canada 
British Columbia, 1936-1952 (HA 3602], 38024). cece ee cee eee 


Europe, Africa and Near East 
Eoypt, 1948 (1H 47032).......4. 


Far East 
India, Bengal. 1945-46 to 1947-48 (HH £4046) 0. cece ee ee ene 


Mexico. 1944-1949 (1H 45052, 44042)... cc cee cee ee etree erent eeeetes 
South America 


Bolivia. 1945-1949 (TH 44044). ccc ccc cc cc sceseseevecuussaveasetees 
Brazil, 1946 (1H 46006)... . 000. .0ceecceccceccceaveeueseassunceuaenes 
Chile, 1943-1950 (HH 42014, 46035, 47050, 48018)... ccc. cece sae cesens 


Peru. 1945-1949 (LH 44045, 46030, 47024)... cc ccc erect eee ee enn rene 
Survey of an area for possible regional planning as basis for public health services 
1948 (TH 47065)... cca cere ce ee ee ence eee eee eee eee Se Pee S ES 


Merpica, Care 
American Public Health Association, Washington, D. C, 1948 (TH 47058). ..... 


£9,188. 19 
19,430.12 


8,188.95 


4,250.00 


14,943.80 


as te Gs estar a 


30,863.51 
115,188.44 


60,000. 00 
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eee He Ee 


ee ee 


See ee 


Renae eee 


= ee te a ee 


ee ee ee | 


seb ber bore FF 


ee 


35,1 4s + 18 
7,329.66 


Cr.102. 14 


4,250.00 


a ee ee 


12,458, 11 


876.09 
6,982. 41 


4,736. 28 
209, 21 
14,350. 28 
30,573.90 
54,851.04 


25,000.00 
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Postrc Hearts Evucation 
Schools and Institutes of Hygiene and Public Health 


Canade 
University of Toronto, Ontario. 1944-45 to 1950-51 (IH 42053, 43018, 
AGOOS, 47082}. cece cette ea ee ca ea crac eb baderaanaeas heevaeees 
Europe 
Netherlands 
Inatituce of Preventive Medicine, Leiden. 1948 (TH 47064)............ 
Sweden 
State Institute of Public Health, Stockholm. 1947-1949 (TH 46036). .... 
Turkey 
Schoo! of Hygiene, Ankara, 1940 (TH 39089)... 0.0... c cece cee ee ene . 
Far East 
China 
National Institute of Health, 1944-1948 (JH 43043, 46054, 47053)...... 
South America 
Schoal of Public Health, Santiago, 1944-1950 (TH 43055, 48014)....... 
Colombia 
National School of Hygiene, Bogotd. 1948-1949 (TH 48007)............ 
United States 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. Schoo} of Hygiene and 
Poblic Health 
Developmental aid, 1944-45 to 1948-49 (TH 43049)... cee case eae 
Field Training and Study Area. 1944-45 to 1948-49 (1H 43050, 
ES) rn 


Prior 


1948 


Desitenations Destonations 


$25,018. 42 


7,500. 00 
10,000.00 
1,680. 63 


7,220. 63 


ee 


52,016.88 
13,795.40 
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$15,000.00 


ee 
ee 


ee ee ee ee ee | 


-~ et bere bt mweea 


pebt ak t fe 4 


1948 
PavMenrs 


$16,402. 80 


5,472.30 


eee pee eT oe 


Ce ee 


ogt 
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University of California, Berkeley 
Department of Public Health and Medical Administration, 1948-49 


0 2/0) b be ee ee ceascantgetreeneareet 
Schools of Nursing 
Europe 
Finland 
Helsinki College of Nursing. 1948-1950 (IH 47062)... 20.00.00... eens 
Portugal 
School of Nursing, Lisbon, 1945-1947 (JH 44016)... 0... 0:00 ee eee eee 
Switzerland 
Le Bon Secours Schoo! of Nursing, Geneva. 1948-1952 (IH 47033). .... . 
Far East 
Ceylon 
National Schoo! of Nursing, 1948-49 to 1952-53 (1H 48605}.......... 


Ceylon and India 
Developmental aid to nursing education. 1946 (TH 45058). .........5. 


South America 


Brazil 

University of Sio Paulo, 1942-1945 (TH 41084)... .....00008. beteeens 
Colombia 

National Superior School of Nursing, Bopotdé, 1943-1949 (TH 42061, 

2] } see enetes bene hae eeaneeen seen 

Ecuador 

School of Nursing, Quito. 1943-1950 (IH 42065, 47023)... cc cee e eens 
Uruguay 

University Nursing School, Montevideo. 1945-1950 (TH 44061, 47054), ... 
Venezuela 


National School of Nursing, Caracas, 1942-1950 (TH 41023, 46022)..... 


Ce ee ee ee 


Beret pueeuag es 


a | 


3,797.03 


20,328.32 
12,390. 85 

5,700.00 
23,523.96 
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Se ee ee 


ee 


a ee es 


ee ee ee 


| 


£14,000. 00 


Le ee ee 


ee 


27,298. 22 


2,735.93 
707.68 


181.45 


10,963. 81 
947.40 
5,332. 12 
3,276. 56 
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Posie Heauru Enucation — Continued 
Fellowships, Travel of Government Health Officials and Teachers of Public 
Health, and Training of Health Workers. 1945-1948 (1H 44048, 45044, 46055, 
7/1} seem astcanenereesateens Lhe ebanenee teen rtepesenneetnes 
Other Training 
Caribbean Area 
British West Indies Training Station, Jamaica. 1945-46 to 1949-50 
(HH 44050, 47022, 48012)... .....scccscessecccsccrensteverseeeseas 
Europe 
Italy 
University of Rome Engineering School. 1948-1951 (TH 48008)......06. 
Mexico 
Training Station, Tacuba, 1945-1947 (IH 44049), . seeeeee 
Training of health personnel in the atates. 1946-1948 CH 45052). en eeenes 
South America 
Brazil 
Araraquara Health Training Center, 1948-1950 (TH 47061)...-.40.604. 
Fie.tp Service 
Field Staff, 1946-1948 § 0H 46056, 47 47029, 47056) 


Field Equipment and Supplies..........ccceccse acceso cece esereseereees 
Reprints and Publications ....... 0020 c0 cece cece eter ewe enesennatennaas 


Prior 


$141,208.70 


24,019.70 


Pe ee ee 


242, 43 
9.954, 83 
27,543.95 
120,40 
597,73 


1,022.10 
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1948 


Desioxnarions DEsignarions 


$300,000. 00 


ee oe 


219,800.00 


62,000.00 


935,000.00 


1,500.00 
4,000, 00 
10,000. 00 


1948 


Payments 


$194,071.52 


8,201.47 


519,798. 60 


64,761.09 


246,238, 20 


998, 25 
3,673.63 
10,392, 94 


ZOE 
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Express, Freight and Exchange.......0.0-cccceeecsenneveseevanssenesees 
Jnsurance and Retirement........... beeen ent ar eaas ce wereaeerineeanens 
Bonding. .........- PPPS STE TET Tee SET Tree T Ter erne shee ph gee enene ees 
Field Offices. 1945-1948 (EH 45019, 46057, 47057) 
Africa and Asia Minor (Cairo). .........0. 00sec ecu c eee ee eeaneseerseeeas 
Canada (Toronto), . 0.0.2... ccc cece ce eee eee teen ee abba aeae nee 
Caribbean Region 
Central Office (Miami)... ccc sce cece cee ce eee ene e nee eaes 
Dominican Republic (Ciudad Trujillo)... 0 ccc ce eee eee ee eee ees 
Far East (Shanghat}.. 2.0.00. c ccc cece ee cee eee e ee eee eb bt ee bed 
South America 
Argentina (Buenos Aires}... 0... cee ccc cece ee ence eaten nae teens 
Bolivia (Cochabamba). ....0...0cccccceccuaraccapagaeetereseeebeaage 
Brazit (Rio de Janeitap. .. 0. ce eee te eee cee be ee ener ebaete 
Chile (Santiago)... ec ce cc cece cece ede eee eer cee e eee e ee ened ete 
Colombia (Bogota)... cece eee teen ee be tbe tee ne ere e any 
Peru (Lima). oc cc cece eee ecb dawn te tate te tere re edaeeraeaan 
Europe (London)... 60. e cece rece te rece en cbt en ee eee 
Miscellaneous, . . Lene u une eese tere ae testers naeraad 
Population Studies. 1949 a 48039). . chat ee ec tees ener este taeeteuterteteaee 
Director's Fund for Budget Revisions (TH 44006). ...... cc ccec cece ee even nen 
Director's Fund for Miscellaneous Expenses (1H 46007, 46031, 48K}4)......5.. 
Exchange Fund (WH 33077). 0.0.0.2. ce cere eee reer ee seas eaeeeserstabeens ‘ 


Tora. —Internattonat Heatru Divtsion,. 


® The Found 
belong olftowed ta lapse a3 


$139.76 
20,140. 28 
118,70 


18,162.43 
1,727.20 


1,800. 29 
2,455,11 
5,999. 84 


3,674.99 
2,899, 90 
5,857, 39 
3,213.98 


ee 


Peete bt ant 


21,365.22 
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$1,000.00 
54,700, 00 
2,000. 00 


10,356, 00 
3,500. 00 


7,750.00 
4,150.00 
13,500.00 


14,500.00 
5,000.00 
7,000.00 
4,000.00 
3,300.00 

13,200.00 
2,200.00 
1,600.00 

5,600.00 





$447.39 
50,659, 44 
1,591.31 


27,197, 66 
3,015.91 


7,345.48 
5,530.61 
12,092. $3 


13,188, 3¢ 
3,817.28 
§,816.99 
3,329.75 


9,099, 42 


2,887.07 
1,545.94 


eaten a tia 


SS FR LD ate 


Lette eee nes veaess §2,638,275.23 $2,199,962,43* $2,113,582, 24 


| hr ire 
athon approplated | 2.200,000.0 00 for the ovor'e of the International Health Divislon during 1948, the undesignated balance of 537,57 
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THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION HEALTH COMMISSION 


Unpawo Bacances As at Decameer 31, 1947 
or Prion Year Destqnations, AND Paymenrs THEREON DURING 1948 


Uneaip Balances 
or DestonaTions 1948 
Decemzer 31,1947 Payments 
Srupy anp Conrao. Work 
Malaria 
Europe, Africa and the Near East 
Corsica. 1947-1948 (AC 47019) oo cee ee cee ener een ase etanetenbanee $1,080.50 $732.94 


lealian-Sardinian anopheles eradication program. 1947-1948 (HC 47004, 47021, 47028).. 162,513 .67 86,532 , 88 
SraTE and Locat Heatta Services 
State Health Services 
Europe 
Norwegian Ministry of Soctal Welfare 
Salary increases in Health Department. 1946-5] (HC 46014)... 0... cece ee 15,000.00 5,000.00 
Local Health Departments 
Far East 
China 
Kiang Ning Hsien Health Unit. 1947-1949 (HC 47010)... 220. cae eee 14,565.20 3,864.30 
Pustic Heatrn Eoucarron 
Schools and Institutes of Hygiene and Public Health 
Europe 
Institute of Hygiene, Zagreb, Yugoslavia 
Equipment and maintenance. 1946-50 (HC 46016)... eee cee ener e ene 26,199.26 17,008 . 18 
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Institute and School of Hygiene, Warsaw, Poland 
Equipment and supplies, 1946-1948 (HC 46025). 0... ccc ete ne eee ee 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 
Purchase of laboratory centrifuges. 1947-48 (HC 47017) 
Rehabilitation of teaching and public health personnel. 1945-1950 (HC 45002)......... 
State Institute of Public Health, Oslo, Norway 
Equipment and supplies. 1945-1948 {HC 45022, C-1]). 0.0. eee eee ee 
State Instiete of Public Health, Utrecht, Netherlands 
Equipment and supplies, 1946-47 (HC 46013)... 0.00 ee cece tenet 
Microfilm readers for institutes of hygiene in Europe, 1946-1948 (HC 46024) ...... 
Far East 
China 
National Institute of Health. Equipment and supplies, 1947-1948 (HC 47005).......... 
Japan 
Institute of Public Health, Tokyo. Books, periodicals and teaching aids, 1948-1949 (C-11) 
Philippines 


ee ee 


University of che Philippines, Manila. Equipment and supplies. 1947-1948 (HC 17006}. . 


Schools of Nursing 
Europe 
Ministry of Social Welfare, Norway 
Postgraduate course of study in public health and development of practice fields. 1946-51 
0 At 5°03 apa 
School of Nursing, Zagreb, Yugoslavia 
Emergency aid, 1946-48 (HC 46026). 0... ce ce teeter nee ee eae 
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$23,605.37 


2,000.00 
77,740.26 


4,491.21 
2,746.24 
331.72 
28,737.74 
2,000.00 


30,060.00 


9,000 .00 


2,604 . 74 


ao" F FPF FP Fao 


28,812.99 
887.80 
698.05 

$26 

22,133.58 
976.15 


16,327.32 


a | 
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Saf 


Unram Balances 
or Dssignations 1948 
Decemsre 31,1947 Paymenrs 


Pusiic Hearts Epucarion — Continued 
Schools of Nursing — Continued 
Europe — Continued 


University of Cracow School of Nursing, Poland 
$7,483.49 $6,153.82 





Emergency aid. 1947-1948 (AC 47020)... cc cece csc ce cas na see cen eee sesseeeseseee . 
Fellowships, Travel and Training Grants. 1945-1949 (HC 46058, 47008, 47016, 47030}........ 166,530.35 125,530.79 
Musce LLannovs 
Journals, periodicals and books for public health institutions and schools in need of assistance as 
2 result of the war, 1945-1949 (HC 45012, ColI). 20. ccc ea reac tee e een eecees ttereeseeees 8,705 .44 2,552.51 
Pasteur Institute at Dakar, French West Africa 
Materials for repair of refrigeration plant, 1945 GAC 45015)... ee eee teveasanes 119.24 63.87 
Pasteur Institute at Paris, France 
Equipment. 1947~1948 (HC 47018). 0... cee seas ee see e ce en rene neeneus pete eanereeetaas 2,500.00 1,991.60 
Foxp yor Conoirment py Direcron AND COMPTROLLER (C-1]). 0... cee seen cece ee eeeteeenes 3,887 20 $05.70 
Tora. — Tue Rocxere cer Founpation Heauri ComMIssiow..... cece es ce ec enee $592,241.63 $341,242.25 
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TRANSACTIONS RELATING TO INVESTED FUNDS 
For tHE Year Expep Decemser 31, 1948 


Puscuasep 
1,000 Shares Monsanto Chemical Co. 34.00 Cum. Preference Stock, Ser, B, (No par) at $101.00 per share... $101,000.00 


Recklvep in Excnanee, PHeE Fottowine USA Treasury Centiricates oF InpEnTEDNESS 


$1,000,000 Ser, C, Lbgs¢3/1/49 for $1,000,000 Ser. C, 2as/3/1/48 2... cece eee eee eter ee ee nee $1,000 000.00 
1,527,000 Ser, D, 1449/4/1/49 for 1,527,000 Ser. D, Pa9/4/1/48. 2 cee ee eet teen eens 1,527,000.00 
6,000,000 Ser. G, 1248/10/1/49 for 6,000,000 USA Treasury Notes 19/10/1/48. 0.0.6... 000 cece e eee tee 6,000,000, 00 

$8,527 ,000.00 
Srocx Divipenps Receivsp 
50,002-55/100ths Shares Standard Oil Co, (New Jersey} Cap, Stock (Par £25), taken into the books at no value 
thereby reducing the ledger price per share of the shares owned 2... 5... ce cessev reese $ -0- 
6,912 Shares Standard Oj] Co, (New Jersey) Cap. Stock (Par $25), received on account of the 
ownership of 691,200 shares Standard Oi) Co, (Indiana) Cap, Stock (Par $25). These shares 


were taken into the books at the market value on date of receipt, Sept. 10, 1948, and the 
value credited to income... .... cece cece et tc as cnereeereccteeeerneeas eaeeseneseees $21,424.00 
6,920 Shares Standatd Oil Co. (Ohio) Com. Stock (Par #10}, received on account of the ownership 
of 346,000 shares of said stock of record November 18, 1948. These shares were taken into 


the books at no value thereby reducing the ledger price per share of the shares owned. ... -O- 


$521,424.00 


ee 
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Left 


TRANSACTIONS RELATING TO INVESTED FUNDS—Continued 


Recerven 1 Partian Ligurpation 
Shares Central Illinois Public Service Co. Com. Stock (Par 810) at $12.00 per share (also 36.00 in 


34,175 
cash in liew of 14 share)... 00. c er cee ee ee ce eee eee eet at ee sete ecatenaes $416,100.00 
9,113- 7/15ths Shares Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc. Com. Stock (No par) at $20,625 per share,....... 187,965, 25 
. 217,868, 8] 


17,087-75/100ths Shares Wisconsin Power & Light Co. Com. Stock (Par $10) at $12.75 per share. . 
All of the above received on account of the ownership of 68,351.92 shares The Middle West Corp. 


Cap. Stock (Par $5) and the velue used as follows: 


To write down the ledger value of The Middle West Corp. shares. ......... $358,849.42 
Amount eredized to Surplus or Deficiency Account... 0.0... -2 ee ee ee eee 457,084.64 


$315,934.06 


Recerven Turover Conversion 
1,100 Shares American Telephone & Telegraph Co, Cap. Stock received through conversion of $110,000 Ameri- 


can Telephone & Telegraph Co. Ten-year Conv. Deb. 2348/57, plus a cash payment of $46.00 per share, 


as follows: 
Ledger value of bonds....... 0.00 ccs cece ee ee cote ee ewneestpaeeser rs be seeeens $121,137.50 
1,100 shares at 240,00 per share... 0... ec cee eee entree teen eras tense 44,000.00 $165,137.50 
Rieuts Recesivep 


68,351 Central & South West Corp. rights, received on account of the ownership of 68,351 shares Central & 
South West Corp. Com, Stock (Par $5) and taken into the books at the sale price at $1.0368 per 100 


FATS eee ee eee ee nee EE EE ee E EEO EEE EPMO EE EERE EERE EE EEE AES 6708, 66 
3 Royal Dutch Co. rights, received on account of the ownership of 3 shares Royal Dutch Co. Stock. ... 6,64 
$715.30 
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Portion oF Lecacy rrom Estate or Wiritam O, WAKENIGHT 
1G Shares Consolidated Natural Gas Co, Cap. Stock (Par $15) at $30.75 per share... 0... e ce ee ca cece 
12 Shares Westinghouse Air Brake Co, Cap, Stock (No par) at 331.0625 per share... 2.000.006. cece 
99 Shares Humble Oil & Refining Co. Cap, Stock {No par) at $40,625 per share. ........ 2.6.0 cee ee 
5 Shares Mission Corp. Cap. Stock (Par 310) at $22,124 per share... 0. cece cc ae eee crete cence reese 
25 Shares Pan American Petroleum & Transport Co. Cap. Stock at $13.875 per share, . rte ee reste 
4 Shares The Pure Oi Co. 5% Cum. Pfd. Stock at 3107.00 per share... 0... 06.06: e ec eee renee es 
40 Shares The Pure Oj! Co, Com, Stock (No pac} at $26.00 per share. . ed cece eeenewe 
30 Sharca Ryan Consolidated Petroleum Corp, Cap, Stock (No par) at 38.00 per share. Sian te ae ee eeeeene . 
51 Shares Standard Oj] Co. of California Cap. Stock (No par) at $37.50 per share... 6.0 fe. cece eee ee 
103 Shares Standard O07) Co. (Indiana) Cap. Stock (Par $25) at $33.50 per share... 0.0 ce cee eee 
102 Shares Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) Cap. Stock {Par $25) at 355.625 per share... 0.0.0... eee ee ees 
25 Shares Tide Water Associated Oi] Co, Com, Stock (Par $10) at $16.00 per share. . Decaauuaeeeees 


Appitions ro Leocer VALE 


Interest increment on USA Savings Bonds, Ser. F (12 year appreciation bonds) 
$67,500 (Maturity value) due May 1, 1953... ce cc e terete tetera rh een enaeas 
67,500 (Maturity value) due Jan, 1, 1954... Sec be cede cane teargt nage auuauasesuetseeestannnes 
67,500 (Maturity value} due July 1, 1954.................00- eee ee een eee eee er eR eee near 
135,000 (Maturity value) due Jan. 1, 1955.00.00... ce eee eee cee eee ee eee tebe aE eaten terns 
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3307, 50 
372.75 
4,021.87 
110.62 
346, 88 
428, 00 
640.00 
80.00 
1,912.50 
3,450.50 
$673.75 
400.00 


$17,744.37 


81,755.00 
1,755.00 
1,687. 50 
3,105. 00 


28,302. 50 
$10,157,257, 73 
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So.p 
$1,000,000 
68,351 
77/i00ths 
99 


92/100chs 


7/1Sths 

4 

40 

3 

10 
32,016~55/100ths 

25 

12 


73/100ths 


TRANSACTIONS RELATING TO INVESTED FUNDS—Contnued 


USA Treasury Notes, 19/10/1/48 at 100.008... ....., cc. cece ee ee nn 
Central & South West Corp. rights at $1.0368 per 100............. 
of one share Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R.R. Voting Trast 
Certificates for Common Stock at $5.8311683 per share. .......... 
Shares Humble Oil & Refining Co, Cap, Stock (No par) at $82.566 per 


SHALE. occ ccs e cee e etme e ee eect ee ee cence eee eetnnbaeaas 
of one share Middle Weet Corp. Cap, Stock (Par 35) at $24.435 per 


Shares Mission Corp, Cap. Stock (Par 310) at $66.496 per share... ... 

Sharea Pan American Petroleum & Transport Co, Cap Stock at 
$18,.8624 per share. . 

of one share Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc. Com, Stock (No pat) 
at $19,693 per share... sc seaaeee ee eee reer 

Shares The Pure Oi! Co. 5% Cum. Pfd, Stock at $104.77 per share..... 

Shares The Pure Oil Co. Com. Stock (No par) at $37.005 per share. .... 

Rights Royal Dutch Co. at $2,2133 0... 0c. cece ee cee rece ee neee 

Shares Ryan Consolidated Petroleam Corp, Cap. Steck (No par) at 
89.669 per share. . 

Shares Standard Oi] Co, (New Jersey) Cap. ‘Stock (Par $25) at $80, 38 


' per 
Shares Tide Water Associated Oi] Co, Com. Stock (Par $10) at $28.015 


Per share... ccc ec cee eee ee eee teeter eED pen ene ee tes 
Shares Westinghouse Air Brake Co. Cap. S Stock (No par) at $37,024 
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Tora. Lepoer 

Procreps VaLue 
$1,000,680.00 £1,000,000.00 
708.65 708.66 
4,49 24,74 
$174.01 4021.87 
22.48 2.30 
332,48 110.62 
471.56 546. 83 
9.19 9.63 
419.09 422.00 
1,480. 22 640.00 
6,64 6.64 
96. 69 $0.00 
2,573,521.15 952,009.18 
700.38 400.00 
444,29 372.75 
9, 48 9.56 
$3,586,480.81  $1,959,170.83 


NOILLVOINNOd UATIASAHOOU AHL 


REDEEMED 
£2,000 Compania Salicrera Anglo-Chilean, Inc. Ist Mtg. Deb, 4145/61 at 103, or 22,060 con- 


verted at S403. 0.0. ccc cetacean eta ade rena tyne raat te eneeeaeetes 
500 Shares Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc, $5.00 Cum, Pfd. Stock at $105.00 


SURRENDERED IN EXCHANGE THE FoLLOWwING USA Treasury Cernriricates oF INDEBTEDNESS 


$1,000,000 Ser. C, 7/8s/3/1/48 for $1,000,000 Ser. C, 7/89 3/1/49. cc crews econ ae oes 
1,527,000 Ser. I, 7/88/4/1/48 for 1,527,000 Ser, D, 1349/4/1/49....... eecesaaeaceens 
6,000,000 USA Treasury Notes, 1s/10/1/48 for $6,000,000 USA Certificates, Ser. G, 1}48/ 
1 eae 


SURRENDERED ror Conversion 
$110,000 American Telephone & Telegraph Co, Ten-year Conv. Deb, 2348/57 (phisa cash pay- 
ment of $40.00 per share) surrendered for conversion into 1,100 shares American 


Telephone & Telegraph Co. Cap Stock... cc acces ners ener eecene reese en ate 
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$8,301.80 


52,500.00 


$60,901. 80 


41,000,000, G0 
1,527,000. 00 


6,000,000. 00 


$8,527,000. 00 


$121,137, 50 


$8,080. 00 
45,875.00 


$53,955, 00 


$1,000,000. 00 
1,527,000. 00 


6,000,000. 00 


$8, 527,000.00 


$121,137.50 
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TRANSACTIONS RELATING TO INVESTED FUNDS — Conciuded 


Lencer Varur Repocep 

Ledger value of 68,351 shares Central & South West Corp. Com. Stock (Par £5), reduced by 
$13,670.20 in accordance with Finance Committee minute dated August 31, 1948 and by 
$10,252.65 in accordance with Finance Committee minute dated December 6, 1948 and by 
$708.66 being the proceeds of sale of 68,351 rights. 0.0.0.0... 00sec cee eee ce are eee ens 

Ledger value of 68,351.92 shares The Middle West Corp. Cap. Stock (Par 35), reduced in ac- 
cordance with Finance Committee minutes dated February 25 and November 29, 1948 in 
amounts of $187,969.62 and $170,879.80 respectively. These amounts represent part of the 
value of stock and cash received in partial liquidation of The Middle West Corp............. 

Ledger value of 59] shares Wilson Realty Co, Cap, Stock written off the booka in accordance 
with Finance Committee minute dated March 29, 1948 (and stock certificates destroyed). ... 


AMORTIZATION OF Peemrum Patp on Purcuase of Secosinies 


$6,200,000 USA Treasury Bonds, 2149/12/15/59-62.....c.ccessceceseecessesssaevsneees 
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Toran LEDGER 
PrRroceeps Valve 


$24,631.51] $24,631.51 


815,940.06 358,849.42 

bevee veces 1.00 
$840,571.57 $383,481.93 
$13,135,991.68 $11,044,745. 26 








bene ee ea needs $2,688. 68 





rots 
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RECONCILIATION 


Ledger value of securities, December 31, 1947,..........255 bene b wean teste eee ans 
Purchased. . sete cesereeesccreeceese $101,000.00 
Received in exchange. . Shee eee napa Pa nt et aa te ae ee tedeseanaaente 8,527,000. 00 
Stock dividends received... 4.0 cc cece ce cence ee tees seat esaneennetes 521,424.00 
Received in partial liquidation... ...... 06 .e eee cece eee eee nes $15,934. 06 
Received through conversion... 00.6... cece eee eee e tenes 165,137.50 
Rights reccived. , beget eee e nee eeu 715.30 
Legacy from Estate of William O. “‘Wakenight. nr 17,744, 37 
Additions to ledger value... 6.0 cece ce eee Leneenes Leann enateees 8,302.50 
or $1,959,170. 83 
Redeemed. . 0.0.6... c cece cece ee eee cece e scene eee ee en nannies 53,955.00 
Surrendered in exchange... 0.0000 sce senescence be ween eee as 8,527,000. 00 
Surrendered for conversion. .... 0.0.06. 00 ce ces eee eee seat ea eee 121,137.50 
Ledper value reduced... 00.60. cece cece ee eee e ee teen eee 383,481, 93 
AMOPOZatION. 606 ce ee eee ae eta t et aeees 2,688. 68 
Ledger value of securities, December 31, 1948.00.00. 0. eee ee eee eee 
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5152,280,588. 73 


10,157,257. 73 


1162,437,846. 46 


11,047,433. 94 


$15) 390,412, 52 
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SCHEDULE OF SECURITIES ON DECEMBER 31, 1948 


NAME 





American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 15 year Conv. Deb, 
28ge, Dec. 15,1961. .... 2... cece eee eeantees 
Imperial Chinese Government Hu Kuang Rys. 5. F, Loan 
of 1911 5s, June 15, 1975... ee ee ree 
Morris & Essex R, R. Ist Ref. 3448, Dec. 1, 2000...... 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 25 year Deb. 2242, May 
ae 0 8 
United States of America Treasury Certificates of In- 
debtedness: 
134%, Series C, due Mar, 1, 1949... 0... 0.0: eeeeee 
144%, Series D, due April 1, 1949... coca eee ene ees 
114%, Series G, due Oct, 1, 1949...... Deeuaeaueues 
United States of America Treasury Bonde: 


Int. Dated Due 

2% —May 15, 1942 — Sept. 15, 1949-5]...-.... 
2% —Apr. 15, 1943 — Sept 15, 1950-52........ 
2% — Sept. 15, 1943 — Sept. 15, 1951-53. ....... 
2% —June 26, 1944— June 15, 1952-54........ 
2% —Dec. 1, 1944 —Dec. 15, 1952-54......-- 


Bowps 
Lepcer VALUE Marker VALUE 
Pap 
Prick ToTaL Price TOTAL 

$110,000 | 111.28 $122,408.00 } 105.75 $124,125.00 
£189,000 321,300.00 49,162.50 
59.000 | 82.75 $2,272.50 | 48. 22,620.00 
8.490.000 , 98. §,329,020.00 7 95.5 $,116,545.00 
1,000,000 | 100, 1,000,000,00 | 100.0007 1,000,007. 00 
1,527,000 | 100, 1,527,000.00 | 100.0062 1,527,094. 67 
6,000,000 } 100. 6,000,000. 00 | 100.0192 6,001,152.00 
380,000 | 100. 380,000.00 | 100. 53125 382,018.75 
6,000,000 | 100. 6,000,000.00 | 101. 6,060,000. 00 
5,000,000 | 100. 5,000,000.00 | 101.25 5,062,500. 00 
4,500,000 | 100. 4,506,000.00 | 101.3125 4,559,062. 50 
6,600,000 | 100. 6,600,000.00 | 101.375 6,690,750. 00 
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2%%—June 1, 1945 —~ June 15, 1959-62........ 9,000,000.00 
114% — Nov. 15, 1945 — Dec. 15, 1959-62........ 6,229,575, 42 
216%, —May 5, 1942 — June 15, 1962-67........ | 6,000,000. 00 
214% —.June 1, 1945 — Tune 15, 1967-72........ 3,000,000..00 
214%, —Oct. 20, 1941 — Sept. 15, 1967-72........ $00,000.00 
214% — Nov. 15, 1945 — Dec. 15, 1967-72........ 2,000,000.00 


United States of America Savings Bonds, Defense Series F 
(12 year appreciation bonds): 


Due May 1, 1953 — Maturicy value............- 58,117.50 
Jan, 1, 1954 ~~ Maturity value,............ 56,362.50 
Jaly 1, 1954 — Maturity value............. 55,485.00 
Jan. 1, 1955 — Maturity value............. 109,215.00 


———— eee —— ee | 


, | $66,717,811.17 


HOO. 125 
14). 125 
101, 84375 
100, 46875 
10190625 
100, 46875 


TOTAL BONDS... ccc cece as eee cena setae tear een [eerste eae ehy pees eenes $66,820,755.92 j,. 
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9,011,250. 00 
6,207,750. 00 
6,110,625.00 
3,014,062. 50 

509,531.25 
2,009,375..00 


58,117.50 
$6,362.50 
5$,485.00 
109,215.00 
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FPreresnenep Stocks 


Name 





Atlantic Refining Co, Cum. 3.75% Series B (Par $100) 
Chicago City & Connecting Rys, Participation Certifi- 
cates (No par) (C/D}.. 6 ceca cece cece eens e tenes 
Connecticut Light & Power Co, $2.00 Cam. (No par)... 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 35. Cam. 
ONO pat). cee ccc cece eee teen reat ern tne teen anges 
International Harvester Co. 7% Cums. cae. eee cece 
Monsanto Chemical Co. £4, Cum. Series B (No par} .. 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 3.80%. ...-. 0:0: eeceer eres 
Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc. 4% Cam... ........ 065 
Tennessee Gag Transmission Co, 4.25% Com. (Par $100), 
United States Rubber Co. 20% Non-Cum. 1st (Par $100).. 
United States Steel Corporation 7% Cum.,........... 


Tora. Poerenrep Srock$.......c00cccueeneunes 


SHares 


10,000 


17,550 
§,000 


9,500 
15,000 
1,000 
2,000 
4,000 
$,000 
1,500 
6,600 


Lrepcer YALUE 


Paice 


5100.00 


54. 26 


91.75 
115.00 
19% .00 
102. 70 
105.35 

96.67 
150.89 
133.86 





TOTAL 


ee le le | eee | eee eee Eee 


83,000,000. 00 


1.00 
271,300. 00 


871,625.00 


1,725,000.00 


101,000. 00 
205,400.00 
421,400, 00 
$83,372. 50 
226,337, $0 
883,462. 50 


Marker Value 


Price 


$95,125 


48.625 


108,25 
165,00 
108.25 
96. 25 
93.30 
93.375 
124.50 
134.25 





Tora. 


$951,250. 00 


0.00 
243,125.00 


1,028,375.00 
2,475,000.00 


108,250.00 
192,500. 00 
374,000. 00 
466,875.00 
186,750. 00 
$86,050.00 


Fe te oe be 


+a kt ee 


06,188 898, 50 
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86,912,175.00 
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NOLLYONONOL QAITTAIAHOOU AHL 


Common Stocks 





Name 





American Telephone & Telegraph Co, Cap,..........- 
The Buckeye Pipe Line Co, Cap, (Ne par)......... 04. 
Central WWinois Public Service Co. Com. (Par $10). .... 
Central & South West Corporation (Par 85).......... 
Chicago City & Connecting Rys. Participation Certifi. 

cates (No par)... sce cece cece ee een eveeeeereeas 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St, Paul & Pacific R. R. Voting 

Trust Certificates for common shareg......,........ 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co, Cap. (Par B15)......... 
Continental Oil Co. (Delaware) Cap. (Par $5)......... 
El Paso Natural Gas Co, (Par 33)... 0... cece eee 
International Nickel Co. of Canada, Lid. (No par)..... 
Interstate Natural Gas Co., Ine, Cap, (No par)....... 
Kennecott Copper Corporation Cap. (No par)......... 
Middle West Corporation Cap, (Par $5)...........05. 
National Fuel Gas Co. Cap. (No par}... cee eee ee 
Ohio Oil Co, (No pat)... cc cece eae eae eae ces 
Phelps Dodge Corporation Cap. (Par $25}. 2.0.0.2... 
Potash Co. of America (Par $5). 0.0. cc cece cee ee 


SHARES 


7,773 
107,763 
44,175 
68,351 


10,318 


20,709 
127,174 
60,664 
1,000 
50,000 
33,765 
35,100 
68,351 
381,018 
94,684 
37,600 
4,000 


Lepoer Value 


Price 





$169.90 


11.79 
12.00 
9.39 


32.125 
28, 392 
11.16 
35.75 
31.67 
14,96 
58. 54 
2.50 
7.75 
35,37 
52.72 
23.59 


Tora. 


$1,321,001. 94 


1,270,627. 60 
410,100.00 
641,790.74 


1.00 


665,276. 62 
4,610,705, 40 
677,258. 83 
35,730.00 
2,583,532. 07 
505,106, 25 
2,054,731.03 
170,877.50 
2,952,889. 50 
3,349,446, 50 
1,982,151. 40 
94,000. 00 
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Manret Vatre 


Pricer 


$150. 25 


11.00 
14. 50 
EE. 125 


7.625 
42.00 
56. 625 
67.75 
30.00 
20,50 
55.50 

6.75 

8.75 
32,50 
$1,875 
26, 875 


Tora 


$1,168,193. 75 


1,185,393. 00 
495,537.50 
760,404.88 


0.00 


157,906. 13 
§,341,308.00 
3,435,099 .00 

67,750.00 
1,500,000. 00 

692,182.50 
1,948,050. 00 

461,369. 25 
4,333,907. $0 
3,077,230.00 
1,950,500.00 

107,500. 00 


LdOdsu $ YAUASVAUL 


L6f 
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Common Stocks — Concluded 










LEDGER VALUE Marker VaLue 












SHARES 


Price Tora. 









£20. 625 








Public Service Ca, of Indiana (No par}... .......--00- 9,113 $187,955.62 $184,538. 25 
Standard Oil Co. of California Cap, (No par)......... 61,018 i727 1,053,593. 25 4,103,460. 50 
Standard O}| Co. (Indiana) Cap. (Par §25).........5. 691,243 28.90 19,977,396. 50 27,247,693 13 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey} Cap, (Par $25)........ 1,025,000 | 29.17 29,901,106. 59 73,928,125 .00 
Standard Oi) Co, (Ohio) (Par $10)... ..-. 0... eee 352,920 8,816 3,111,512. 54 8,867,115.00 
Union Tank Car Co. Cap. (No par)...-. 0.0... 2022 eae 240,000 6.69 1,606,087. 97 8,880,000. 60 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co, (Par 310). ...........4. 17,087 | 12.75 217,859, 25 230,674, 50 
Toran Comaion STOCKS... eer de ese ee eee aetfe nee eens $78,580,758,10 [. 20... ..05. $149,093,937. 89 

SUMMARY Leporr Vatue Marker Varoe 

ee et £66,820,755.92  866,717,811.1? 

Preferred Stocks......0 000s pee ence ete en ene naan 6,188,898. 50 6,912,175,00 

Common Stocks, 2... cee ee cena eee . 78,380,758.10 149,093,937. 89 


B151,390,412.52 $222,723,924.06 
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PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
56 Pine Street, New Yore 


ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 


To THe Boarp or TRUSTEES OF 
THE RockKEFreLLER FOUNDATION: 


We have examined the balance sheet of The Rockefeller 
Foundation as of December 31, 1948 and the related statements 
and summaries of funds and appropriations for the year 1948 
and the list of investment securities as of December 31, 1948. 
Our examination was made in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such 
tests of the accounting records and such other auditing pro- 
cedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In accordance with the policy of the Foundation, no effect 
has been given in the accompanying statements to accrued 
income not received or to expenditures made from advance 
accounts not reported in time to be recorded when the books 
were closed as of December 31, 1948. 

In our opinion, with the foregoing explanation, the accom- 
panying balance sheet and related statements and summaries 
of fands and appropriations and the list of investment securities 


present fairly the position of The Rockefeller Foundation as of 


December 31, 1948, and the results of its operations for the 
year 1948, in conformity with generally accepted accounting 
principles. 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. 
New York, March 28, 1949. , 
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Abraham Lincoln Association, Spring- 
field, Illinois, 36¢ 
Ackerman, Carl W., 298 
Administration and Scientific Services 
appropriations and payments, 332, 
333 373 
Aedes mosquitoes 
A. aerypti, 30 
A. africanus, 78, 79 
A, leucocelaenus, 77 
A. simpsomt, 79 
Africa 
malaria, 374, 384 
yellow fever, 31, 376 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Pal- 
mira, Colombia, 206 
Agriculture, 24-27, 37, 73s 349 
Aitken, Thomas H. G., Ph.D., 60 
Alabama, 145 
Alabama, University of, Tuscaloosa, 


359 
Alberta, Province of, Canada, 294 
Aldrich, Winthrop W., x, xi, $§ 
Aleksinsky Collection, 241 
Allbaugh, Leland G.,, 208 
Allied Far Eastern Commission for the 
British Government, 243 
All-India Institute of Hygiene, Cal- 
cutta 
gastrointestinal diseases, 376 
Alpbach Seminar, 319, 322 
Amazon River, 89, 90 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, 317, 320 
American Book Center for War 
Devastated Libraries, Inc., 322 
American Cancer Society, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 149 
American Chemical Society, 325 
American Council of Learned Socic- 
ties, Washington, D. C., 271, 
285, 316, 320, 322 
cataloguing of Chinese and Japanese 
books, 361 
Far Eastern studies, 361 
fellowships, 305-307, 369 


Fulbright program, 323-324, 370 
microfilming projects, 369 
Near Eastern studies, 35-36, 272, 
279-280, 761, 362 
Pacific Coast Committee, 368 
planning and development, 368 
Slavic studies, 36, 361, 362 
study of scholariy publishing, 368 
American Council on Education, 320, 
324 
American Friends Service Committee, 
320 
American Institute of Accountants, 
New York, 352 
American Institute of Physics, New 
York, 326, 350 
American Library Association, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 322 
International Relations Board, 366 
jibrary school in Sado Paulo, Brazil, 
366 
reference books for libraries in war 
arcas, 367 
American Mathematical Society, New 
York, 325, 350 
American Music Center, 320 
American National Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 149 
Amencan Philosophical Association, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
368 
American Press Institute, New York, 
491 50, 294, 297, 298 
American Psychiatric Association, 
New York, 736 
American Public Health Association, 
Washington, D. C., 85, 379 
American School of Classical Studies, 
Athens, Greece, 368 
American-Soviet Science Socicty, New 
York, 350 
American studies, 271, 289-293, 308, 
365-366 =f 
American University of Beirut, Leb- 
anion 
School of Medicine, 341 
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American University, Washington, 
D. C., 267 
Ames, Adelbert, 143 
Amherst Colleze, Massachusetts 
research in biology, 344 
Anderson, Charles R., M.D., 60 
Anderson, Richmond K., M.D., 60 
Andes, 89 
Anopheles mosquitoes, 67, 68 
A. gambiae, 17 
Appleget, Thomas B., x, xt, 55 
Applications declined, §t 
Appropniations 
account, 67 
and payments, 332-333, 336-371 
and unappropriated authorizations, 


335 
Araraquara Health Training Center, 
Brazil, 35, 382 
Arequipa, Peru 
health service, 89 
Argentina 
fellowships, 151, 307 
grants in aid, 1§2, 153 
Institute of Biology and Experi- 
mental Medicine, Buenos Aires, 
340 
respiratory virus research, 37§ 
University of Buenos Aires, 367 
Araund the World in St. Paul, 292 
Asia, 105 
Association of Research Libraries, 322 
Association of Special Libraries and 
Information Bureaux, London, 
England, 367 
Atlanta University, Georgia, 154 
Atlantic Awards in Literature, 300 
Australia, §1 
fellowships, 203, 263 
prants in aid, 152, 153 
National Health and Medical Re- 
search Council, Canberra, 344 
Austria, 45, 46, 47, 48, 317, 321 


BACTERIOLOGICAL Institute, 
Chile, 106 

Bahia, Province of, Brazil, 29 

Bakke, E, W.,, 237 
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Balance sheet, 330-331 
Balfour, Marshall C., M.D., 60, 268 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Fastern Health District, 102 
Bar Harbor, Maine, 184 
Bamard, Chester I., x, xi, xii, 95, §6 
Barth, L. G., 183 
Bartlett, Frederick C., 142 
Basel, University of, Switzerland, 321 
Bates, Marston, Ph.D., 60 
Bauer, Johannes H., M.D., 60 
Beach, Joseph Warren, 309 
Beadle, George W., 44, 160 
Beal, George J., x, xi, $§ 
Beirut, Lebanon, 280 
Belgium, 324 
fellowships, 151, 203, 263 
grants in aid, 307 
University of Brussels, 339, 342 
Belknap, Chauncey, x, x1, $§ 
Berkeley, California, 169, 277 
Bernhard, Dr. Carl G., 32, 124 
Bernstein Collection, 241 
Bernstein, Leon, 24! 
Best, Charles H., M.D., x, 56, 60 
Bevier, George, M.D., 61 
Bezanson, Anne, 208 
Bingham Associates Fund of Maine, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 341 
Biological Abstracts, 191-192 
Biometric Society, 205 
Birmingham, University of, England, 
264 
awards in literature, 300-301, 369 
Bishop, Eugene L., M.D,, x, xi, 56, 60 
Blegen, Theodore C., 293 
Bock, Dr. Arlie V., 43, 126 
Bolivia, 73 
Division of Endemic Diseases, 89, 
go, 378 
health services, 87, 106, 378, 379 
yellow fever, 3: 
Bologna, Italy, 202 
Bologna, University of, Italy, 154 
Bond, Dr. Douglas D., 32, 118, t1g 
Bondy, Curt, 320 
Kann, Germany, 320, 322 
Bonner, Dr. D, M., 181 
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Booth, Andrew D., 164 
Bordeaux, University of, France, 369 
Borlaug, Norman E., 156 
Borton, Hugh, 244 
Boston City Hospital, Massachusetts, 
338 
Bowen, Dr. Ira Sprague, 201 
Boyce, J. S., 182 
Brackett, Elizabeth W., 61 
Bradfield, Richard, 156 
Brandt, Karl, 320 
Brazil, 70 
Araraquara Health Center, 382 
fellowships, 151, 203, 263 
government of, 177, 29, 20, 77 
grants in aid, 152 
health services, 379 
public health education, 382 
schools of nursing, 381 
yellow fever, 29-31, 77, 78, 376 
University of Sao Paulo, 348, 352, 
367, 381 
Brazilian Yellow Fever Service, 30 
Bridgewater, Connecticut, 223 
British Broadcasting Corporation, 49 
British Columbia, Canada 
Greater Vancouver Metropolitan 
Health District, 87 
local health departments, 379 
British Medical Research Council, 
Jondon, England, 123 
British Museum, London, England 
Catalogue of Printed Books, 367 
microfilm laboratory, 367 
British West Indies Training Station, 
Jamaica, 35, 382 
Brookings Institution, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C., 352 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode 
Island, 184, 185 
fellowships, 204, 349 
Brussels, University of, Belgium 
neurophysiology, 3739 
social and preventive medicine, 3742 
Buchanan, Norman §., 208 
Buchenwald, Germany, 49, 297 
Buenos Aires, University of, Argen- 
tina, 367 
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Buffalo, University of, New York, 308 

Bugher, John C., M.D., 61 

Burden Neurological Institute, Bris- 
tol, England, 337 

Burden, Robert P., D.Sc., 61 

Bureau of Sciences, Philippine Islands, 
276 

Burkholder, P. R., 181 

Burma, 324 

Burns, Robert K., 235 

Bush, Dr. Vannevar, 303 


CAIRO, Egypt, 96 
Cali, Colombia, 197, 198 
California, 83 
State Department of Public Health, 
83 
Viral and Rickettsial Disease Lab- 
oratory, 83, 378 
California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, 186 
biology and chemistry, 44, 160~162, 
344 
Palomar telescope, 199-201, 350 
California, University of, Berkeley, 
103 
biochemistry, 44, 169-171, 346-347 
Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research, 3§9 
construction and 
cyclotron, 346 
Department of Public Health and 
Medical Administration, 35 
FO4, 381 
Far Eastern language teaching, 64 
hormones and vitamins, 341 
Japanese reference materials, 077, 
364 
Slavic and Far Eastern studies, 364 
Calyube, Province of, Egypt, 96 
Cambridge, University of, England, 
142, 264 
Department of Applied Economics, 
359 
Molteno Institute of Biology and 
Parasitology 
cell physiology, 347 
neurophysiology, 349 


installation of 
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Cambridge University of, England— 
Continued 
Psychological Laboratory, 339 
Cameron, G. D. W., 85 
Canada, 51 
Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, Toronto, 352 
Canadian Social Science Research 
Council, Montreal, 353, 355 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, 337 
fellowships, 151, 307, 355 
grants in aid, 307 
healeh services, state and local, 377, 
379 
Humanities Research Council of 
Canada, Toronto, 369 
McGill University, Montreal, 338, 
3H 
nutrition, 375 
public health education, 103, 380 
public health practice, 85 
University of New Brunswick, 
Fredericton, 366 
University of Toronto, 348, 375, 380 
se¢ also separate universities and 
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Canadian Blue Cross, 103 
Canadian Committee of the Interna- 
tional Geographical Union, 261 
Canadian Historical Association, 261 
Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, Toronto, 352 
Canadian Political Science Associa- 
tion, 263 
Canadian Psychological Association, 
261 
Canadian Social Science Research 
Council, Montreal 
fellowships, 261~262, 355 
stimulation of research in Canada, 
353 
Canary Islands, 40 
Cape Breton Island, Canada, 87 
Cardiff City Mental Hospital, Wales 
brain chemistry, 32, 122-124, 337 
Caribbean area 
health services, 109, 377 
malaria control, 774 
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public health education, 382 
yellow fever, 376 
Carlsberg Foundation, Copenhagen, 
Denmark, 344 
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Netherlands, 353 
Carnegie Institution, Washington, 
D. C., 201 
Carr, Henry P., M.D., 61 
Carr-Saunders, Sir Alexander M., 264 
Carter, Joseph C,, 61 
Casa de Espaiia, Mexico, 287 
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Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D, C. 
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344 
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Chadwell, H. Marshall, 156 
Cherekee Cavaliers, 291 
Chicago, Illinois, 47, 276, 338 
Chicago, University of, Iilinois, 40, 
206, 218, 265, 315, 318, 321 
agricultural economics, 233-235, 
360 
application of spectroscopic meth- 
ads to biological problems, 347 
Cowles Commission, 230 -232, 360 
economic and social study of Sears, 
Roebuck and Company, 360 
German minority program, 47, 37! 
industrial relations, 235-236, 360 


INDEX 


Mississippi Valley and Canadian 
history, 366 
modern language teaching, 364 
molecular spectra, 347 
psychiatry, teaching and research, 
339 
race relations, 360 
social sciences research, 360 
Child Guidance Clinic, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, 1¢4 
Child Research Council of Denver, 
Colorado 
child development, 43, 115, 131-132, 


337 
Children’s Hospital, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 135 
Chile 
fellowships, 151, 307 
prants in aid, 152, 205, 307 
health services, 87, 90, 378, 979 
School of Public Health, Santiago, 
780 
schools and insticutes of hygiene 
and public health, 90, 93, 106, 
786 
tuberculosis survey, 378 
Chile, University of, Santiago, 106 
School of Public Health, 10s 
China, 74, 258, 324 
fellowships, 203, 263, 307, 370 
grants in aid, 152, 307, 362, 37° 
Kiang Ning Hsien Health Unit, 334 
malaria, 374 


National Institute of Health, 
Nanking, 380, 385 

National Tsing Hua University, 
Kunming, 363 


Peiping Union Medical College, 351 
schools of hygiene and public 
health, 380, 385 
typhus fever, 375 
China Medical Board, Inc., New York 
human paleontological research, 3§1 
Christian Michelsen Institute, Bergen, 
Norway, 353 
Cincinnati, University of, Ohio 
psychiatry, teaching and research, 
339 
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Clapesattle, Helen, 293 
Clarke, Delphine H., M.D., 61 
Cleveland State Hospital, Ohio, 119 
Cobb, Dr. Stanley, 116, 117 
Cochran, Thomas, 233 
Cole, Arthur H., 233 
Colombia, 159 
fellowships, 203 
malaria control, 374 
National School of Hygiene, Bo- 
gota, 380 
National Superior School of Nurs- 
ing, Bogota, 331 
National University of Colombia, 
Bogota, 349 
schools and institutes of hygieneand 
public health, 380 
schools of nursing, 109, 381 
yellow fever, 31, 376 
Colombo, Ceylon, 110 
Colorado Springs, 230 
Colorado, State Historical Society of, 
Denver, 359 
Colorado, University of, Boulder, 364 
Columbia University, New York, 206, 
218, 265 
biochemistry, 344 
brain chemistry, 337 
Bureau of Applied Social Research 
three special studies, study of 
pane! methods in research on 
public opinion, attitudes and 
consumer wants, 353 
College of Physicians and Surgeons 
enzyme chemistry, 171-175, 


344 

Council for Research tn the Social 
Sciences, 353 

endocrinology, 240 

genetic control of growth and de- 
velopment, 344 

genetics and experimental zoology, 
44, 182-184, 344 

genetics of mental discase, 337 

German radio personnel, 48-49, 
320, 367 

immunochemistry, 177-178, 344 

plant growth, 345 
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Columbia University, New York— 
Continued 
prenatal injuries, 343 
program for German press person- 
nel, 49, 272, 294-298, 320, 368 
School of International Affairs 
Far Eastern studies, 244-244, 353 
Russian foreign policy, 353 
Russian Institute 
development, 38, 238-242, 353 
special fellowships, 355 
Slavic studies, 362 
social philosophy, 220-222, 353 
trends in labor union leadership, 353 
urban land use and housing facili. 
ties, 227-228, 354 
Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs, 364 
Committee of Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals of the Universities, 
London, Great Britain 
purchase of foreign books and jour- 
nals, 299~300, 368 
Committee on Financing Higher Edu- 
cation and Research, New 
York, 354 
Compton, Karl T., x, xt, 54 
Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils, 324 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Haven 
research in genetics, 185~187, 345 
Connecticut, State of, 186 
Control and investigation of diseases, 
65, 66-84, 374-376 
Copenhagen, University of, Denmark 
biophysics, isotopes and biology, 
347 
genetics of mental defectiveness, 
TES, W39141, 339 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York, 3%, 39, 40, 41, 294, 320 
civil liberties and the control of 
subversive activities, 223-226, 


354 
Division of Modern Languages, 285, 
362 
enzyme chemistry, 345 
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French and Italian political and 
economic issues, 244-248, 354 
group hostility and prejudice, 216- 
217, 354 
history of modern science, 36, 302- 
3045 368 
Japanese Americans during the 
War’, 39, 218-220, 354 
protein chemistry, 345 
Slavic studies, 362 
Corsica, 72 
malaria control, 374, 384 
Cosio Villegas, Daniel, 288 
Costa Rica 
fellowships, 203 
Cottrel!, Leonard, 38, 216 
Council on Foreign Relations, New 
York, 265 
general support, 354 
history of United States foreign 
relations during World War IT, 


344 
Cowan, Dr, Milton J., 285 
Cracow, University of, Poland 
School of Nursing, 386 
Crete, Greece, 27, 28 
Joint Operations Committee, 211, 
262-263 
Survey of, 97-99, 262-263, 354s 379 
Crile Veterans Administration Hos. 
pital, Cleveland, Qhio, 119 
Cruz, Dr, Oswaldo, 29 
Cuba 
fellowships, 351 
grants in aid, 142 
Curtis, Montgomery, 298 
Cushman, Robert E., 41, 224 
Cutter, ¥. M., Jr., 182 
Czechoslovakia 
fellowships, 151, 203, 263 
grants in aid, 152 


DALHOUSIE University, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia 
psychiatry, 337 

D’Arms, Edward F., 268 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, New 
Hampshire, 265 
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Dartmouth Eye Institute, Hanover, EARLE, Edward M., 265 
New Hampshire, 133 East Africa, 78, 79 
Davis, Dr. Kingsley, 255 Fast York—Leaside demonstration 
DDT, 28, 67, 69, 71, 725 73s 742 971 99 health center, 87 
control of insect vectors, 376 Econometric Society, 230 
Debevoise, Thomas M., x, $5 Economie Demagraphy of Eastern and 
Delft, Technical University of, Neth- Southern Europe, 266 
erlands, 94 Ecuador 
Denmark, 37, 168 School of Nursing, Quito, 381 
Carlsberg Foundation, Copen- schools of nursing, 109, 381 
hagen, 344 yellow fever, 31, 376 
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University of Copenhagen, 339, 344; 
347 
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Desert Rats, 301 
DeVinney, Leland C., 208 
Dickey, John S., x, xi, $5, 56 
Dillard University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, 154 
Diphtherta, 374 
Dobzhansky, Theodosius, 182, 183, 
20§ 
Dodds, Hareld W., x, x1, $5 
Dominican Republic 
general health survey, 377 
Public Health Laboratory, 377 
Downs, Wilbur G., M.D., 61 
Drama, film and radio, 271, 293-294, 
Jo8, 367 -368 
Drosophila, 183 
Drury, John, 292 
Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina, 316, 320 
Latin American studies materials, 
362 
physical chemistry of proteins, 345 
psychiatry and mental hygiene, 337 
Dulles, John Faster, x, xi, 55, 96 
Dunn, I. C., 182 
Dutch Economic Institute, Rotter- 
dam, Netherlands, 354 
Dyer, Brian R., 61 
Dyer, Rolla B., M.D.,, x, xi, $6, 60 


Edinburgh, University of, Scotland 
neurosurgery, neurology and psy- 
chiatry, 339 
Egypt, 70 
government of, 9¢ 
health services, 9, 109, 379 
Fidgendssische Technische Hoch. 
schule, Zirich, Switzerland, 345 
Fighth Air Force, 118 
Finaudi, Mario, 244, 246 
Elmendorf, John E., Jr, M.D., 61 
Elmira, New York, 39, 216 
Emergency research aid 
see Italy 
Endocrinology, 340-341 
England, see Great Britain 
Fquipment fund, 335 
Espirito Santo, Brazil, 29 
Furope, 168 
health services, 85, 378, 379, 384 
malarta control, 774, 384 
public health education, 105, 38, 
381, 384, 385-386 
rehabilitation program, 45-48, 246- 
250, 315-322, 370, 382 
see adso separate countries 
European Cooperation 
Administration, 70 
Enrope’s Population in the Interwar 
Years, 255 
Evans, Roger It, 208, 258 
Exchange Fund, 370 
Experimental biology, 169, 160-192, 
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FAHS, Charles B., 268 
‘air, Gordon M., xi 
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Far East, 243~244, 275-276 Finland 
health services, 379, 384 fellowships, 151, 203, 263 
malaria, 3°74 grants in aid, 152 
public health education, 380, 381, Helsinki College of Nursing, 381 
385 schools of nursing, 10g, 381 


reconnaissance of Far Eastern 
population problems, 297-259, 


355 


typhus fever, 975 
Federal Council of the Churches of 


Christ in America, New York, 
41, 251-252, 355 
Federal District, Mexico, 88 
Feikema, Feike, 292 
Fellowships, $1 
American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, Washington, D. C., 369 
Brown University, Providence, 
Rhode Island, 349 
Canadian Social Science Research 
Council, Montreal, 355 
China, 370 
Columbia University, School of In- 
ternational Affairs, 345 
Economic Commission for Europe 
of the United Nations, 355 
health commission, 386 
humanities, 305-309, 369-370 
Medical Research Council, London, 
England, 343 
medical sciences, 1§0~1§2, 343 
National Health and Medical Re- 
search Council, Canberra, Aus- 
trahia, 343 
National Research Council, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 343, 350 
natural scierices, 209-204, 349-350 
New York University, New York, 
35° 
public health education, 382 
scholarships for British medical 
students, 343 
social sciences, 211, 263-266, 365 
Soctal Sctence Research Council, 
New York, 355 
Fieser, Louis F., 179 
Hilipinos, 2°76 
Fink, Eugen, 321 


School of Social Sciences, Helsinki, 
358 
venereal disease control, 93, 377 
Fisher, Dr. Ernest M., 227, 228 
Florence, Sargant, 264 
Florida 
State Health Department, 73-74 
typhus fever, 376 . 
Fondo de Cultura Econémica, Mexico, 
288 
Foreign Policy Association, 
York, 355 
Farmosa, 258 
Forsyth Dental Infirmary for Chil- 
dren, Boston, Massachusetts, 


New 


341 
Fosdick, Raymond B., x, 5, 6, 11, $5, 
56 
Fox, John P., M.D., 61 
France, 324 
Centre d’Etudes de Politique Eeran- 
gére, Paris, 353 
Centre National de Ja Recherche 
Scientifique, Paris, 351 
fellowships, 151, 203, 263, 307 
grants in aid, 162, 153, 20g, 307 
Institute of Economic and Social 
Research, Paris, 356 
Office National des Universités, 
Paris, 367 
Pasteur Institute, Paris, 386 
Polish Library of Paris, 363 
Ministery of Health and Population, 
72 
publication of French contributions 
to medicine during the war 
years, 342 
University of Bordeaux, 369 
University of Lyon, 369 
University of Toulouse, 369 
Frankfurt, Germany, 47, 318, 321 
Frankfurt, University of, Germany, 
47, 318 
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Frazier, Dr. Chester N., 136, 137 
Free Trade Union Committee, 47, 
317; 320 
Freeman, Douglas S., x, xi, $5 
Freiburg, Germany, 321 
French West Africa 
Pasteur Institute, Dakar, 386 
Fruton, Joseph $., 162, 163 
Fulbright Act, 323, 324 
see aiso American 
Learned Societies 
Funetioning of American Political 
Democracy, 213, 223-230 
Functioning of the Economy, 211, 
250-238 
Funds available for commitment, 334 


Council of 


GAMMEXANE, 73 

Gantt, Dr. Horsley, 120 

Gard, Robert E., 293, 294 

Gasser, Herbert $., M.D., x, xt, $5 

Gastrointestinal diseases inquiry, 376 

General Education Board, 146, 200 

appropnations and payments, 332, 

3333 37° 

General Motors, 236 

Genetics, 137-141 

Geneva Graduate Institute of Interna- 
tional Studies, Switzerland, 355 

Geological Society af America, 325 

Georgia State College for Women, 
Miliedgeviile, 337 

Germanistic Saciety of America, 47; 


416, 320 
Germany, 45, 46, 47, 48, 168, 272, 31 5» 
317, 318 
American military government, 294, 
4197 
grants in aid, 1§2, 143, 307 
Gibson, Christine M., 284 
Giessen Apricultural College, Ger- 
many, 32! 


Gifford, Walter S., x, xi, 55, 56 
Glasgow, University of, Scotland, 360 
Gleb, Philip, 292 

Gonorrhea, 93 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber, 236 
Gordonstoun School, Scotland 321 
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Géttingen, Germany, 320, 321 
Graduate medical education under 
medical consultant of the 
Fighth Service Command, 341 
under Director, Neuropsychiatry 
Consultants Division, Office of 
Surgeon General of Army Serv- 
ice Forces, 337 
Grant Foundation, 126 
Grant, John B., M.D., 61 
Grants in Aid 
China, 370 
emergency scientific reconstruction, 
Italy, 350 
humanities, 305-309, 362, 770 
medical sciences, 1§2-154, 343-344 
natural sciences, 204-206, 350 
social sciences, 211, 263-265, 355 
special emergency funds, 344, 390, 
362 
Graz, University of, Austria, 320 
Great Britain, $1, 168, 284, 324 
Association of Special Libraries and 
Information Bureaux, London, 


367 
British Museum, London, 367 
Burden Neurological Institute, 
ristol, 337 
Cardiff City Mental Hospital, 337 
Committee of Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals of the Universities, 
Londen, 768 
fellowships, 203, 263, 307; 343 
grants in aid, 152, 163, 206, 307 
London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine, 335 
Medical Research Council, London, 


3 

National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research of Great Bri- 
tain, London, 357 

Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, London, 358 

Royal Society of Medicine, London, 
342 

schools and institutes of hygiene 
and public health, 105, 385 

Tavistock Clinic, London, 339 
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Great Britain—Continued 
University of Birmingham, 369 
University of Cambridge, 339, 347 
University of Edinburgh, 339 
University of Glasgow, 360 
University of Leeds, 347 
University of London, 339, 349, 342, 
- 347, 356 
University of Manchester, 360 
University of Oxford, 340, 347, 360, 
367 
Greece, 28, 324 
American School of Classica! 
Studies, Athens, 368 
fellowships, 191, 263 
government of, 27, 97, 98 
see also Crete 
Green, Dr. David E., 171 
Gregg, Alan, M.D., x, xi, $5, 112 
Guatemala 
grant in aid, 307 
Guerlac, Dr, Henry, 46, 303 
Gunn, Selskar M., 150 
Gurian, Waldemar, 322 


HABERLER, Gottfried, 321 

Hacker, Louis M., 265 

Hackett, Lewis W., M.D., 60 

Haddow, Alexander J., M.D., 61 

Haemagogus spegazeinit, 77 

Hahn, Richard G., M.D., 61 

Haiti, 40, 273 

fellowships, 151, 307 
grant in aid, 307 

Hale, Dr. George Ellery, 199, 200 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, 87 

Halverson, Wilton L., M.D., x, xi, 96, 
69 

Hamburg, Germany, 320, 321 

Hammersmith Postgraduate Hospital, 
London, England, 154 

Harbinson, Frederick H., 235 

Harkness Foundation, 146 

Rarrar, J. George, 156 

Hart, Clyde, 149 

Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 42, 184, 303, 
416, 321 
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chemotherapy studies, 178-179, 345 


economic research, 365 
entrepreneurial history, 232-233, 


35§ 
genetic study of the Ramah Navaho, 
115 137-139) 337 
legal medicine, 341 
Medical School, Boston, 175 
dermatology, 136-137, 34! 
epilepsy, 338 
teaching and research in psy- 
chiatry, 116-118, 738 
tissue structure, 345 
personality development, 115, 127- 
131, 338 
research and publication of research 
in the history of science, 351 
School of Education teaching of 
English, 284-285, 362 
School of Public Health, Boston 
Department of Nutrition 
general budget, 336 
social sciences, 355 
student health, 11§, 126-127, 338 
Havighurst, Robert J., 315 
Hawaii, University of, Honolulu 
philosophy, 37, 272, 273-275, 364 
Hayek, F. A., 321 
Hayes, Guy S., M.D., 61 
Health services, state and local, 377- 
379s 384 
Heidelberg, Germany, 320 
Heidelberg, University of, Germany, 
48 
Heidelberger, Dr. Michael, 177, 178 
Heimann, Eduard, 321 
Helsinki College of Nursing, Finland, 
331 
Helsinkt School of Social Sciences, 
Finland 
displaced persons, 248-250, 358 
Helsinki, University of, Finland, 125, 
264 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery, San Marino, Calt- 
fornia, 365 
Hermens, Ferdinand, 322 
Hill, R. H., 300 
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Fill, Rolla B., M.D., 61 
Hirst, Esther M., 61 
Historie Midwest Houses, 292 
History of Radar in World War IT, 303 
Holland 
se¢ Netherlands 
Hookworm disease, 89 
Horkheimer, Max, 321 
Hovland, Carl L., 39, 208, 216 
Hughes, Thomas P., Ph.D., 61 
Hull House, Chicago, Hlinots, 245 
Humanities, to 
appropriations and payments, 332, 
333s 361-370 
fellowships, 305-309, 369-370 
grants in aid, 309~309, 362, 770 
program, 267-309 
staff, 268 
Humanities Research Council of 
Canada, Toronto 
planning and development, 298-- 
299, 369 
Hungary 
grants in aid, 205 
Hurst, William, 229 
Huskins, C. Leonard, 188 
Hydrick, John L., M.D., 61 


ICA, Peru 
health service, 89 
Iceland 
fellawships, 151, 203 
fovernment of, 198 
Icelandic Treasury, 199 
University of lceland, 342, 352 
Iceland, University of, Reykjavik, 159 
Institute of Experimental Pathol- 
OGY, 198-199, 352 
School of Medicine 
equipment, 342 
Hitinois, University of, Urbane 
biochemistry of schizophrenia, 739 
epilepsy, 339 
India, 255 
All-India Institute of Hygiene, Cal- 
cutta, 376 
health services, 379 
schools of nursing, 109, 381 


41 


Indiana University, Bloomington 
cytogenetics, 345 
East European studies, 363 
Influenza and other virus diseases, 67, 
80-34 
Institute and School of Hygiene, 
Warsaw, Poland, 35, 385 
Institute for Advanced Study, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, 265, 321 
study of che Law of International! 
Civil Aviation, 356 
study on the theory of value-forma- 
tion in society, 356 
Institute for the Unity of Science, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 351 
Institute of Biology and Experimental 
Medicine, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, 340 
Institute of Economic and Soctal Re. 
search, Paris, France, 356 
Institute of Economics and History, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, 356 
Institute of Hygiene, Zagreb, Yugo- 
slavia, 384 
Institute of International Affairs, 
Stockholm, Sweden, 356 
Institute of International Economies, 
Genoa, Italy, 264 
Iastitute of International Education, 
New York, 316-317, 321, 369 
institute of Pacific Relations, New 
York 
American Council, New York, 756 
Pacific Council, Honolulu, 356 
Institute of Preventive Medicine, 
Leiden, Netherlands, 35, 106, 


380 

Institute of Public Health, fokyo, 
Japan, 386 

Institute of Social Research, New 
York, 321 

Institute of the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia 


neurophysiology, 32, 124-125, 338 
Instituto de Salubridad y Enferme- 
dades Tropicales Insectary, 
Mexico, D. F. 


malaria, 374 
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Inter-American Institute of Agricul- 
tural Science, Turriatba, Costa 
Rica, 206 
International Center for Medical 
Genetics, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, 139 
International conference on the nerv- 
ous system, Chicago, Illinois, 
205-206 
International Congress of Mathema- 
tics, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, 206 
International Harvester, 236 
International Health Division, 24, 
196, 273, 258, 263 
appropriations, designations and 
payments, 336, 374-386 
field service, 382-383 
laboratories, New York, 67, 81-82, 
83,377 
program, §9-110 
scientific directors, x, x1, §6, 60 
stafk, Go: 61 
see alse Public health education 
International Holiday Courses, 321 
International Meteorological Organ- 
ization, Lausanne, Switzerland, 
353 
International People’s College, El- 
sinore, Denmark, 319, 321 
International Relations, 211, 238-246 
International Union for the Scientific 
Investigation of Population 
Problems, Paris, France, 256- 
257, 358 
see also Population Association of 
America 
International Youth Library, 321 
Interpersonal and Intergroup Rela- 
tions, 213, 213-223 
Invested funds, transactions relating 
to, 387-393 
Jowa State College, Ames, 345 
Iowa, State University of, Fowa City, 
327) 321, 359 
Iran, 109 
Italian-Sardinian anopheles eradica. 
tion program, 384 


INDEX 


Italy 
emergency research aid, 202-203, 


35° 
fellowships, 263, 307 
government of, 72, 73 
grants in aid, 1§2, 153, 350 
health department, 7o 
public health education, 107, 382 
University of Rome, 382 


JANNEY, John H., M.D., 61 
Japan, 255, 258 
fellowships, 263 
Institute of Public Health, Tokyo, 
385 
schools of hygiene and public health, 
385 
Jaques, Francis Lee, 292 
Jasny, Naum, 242, 243 
Java, 258 
Jenks, Leland, 233 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Maryland 
infrared spectroscopy, 34§ 
Institute of History of Medicine, 
34} 
international relations, 356 
School of Hygiene and Public 
Health, 32-34, 100, 101, 102, 
336, 380 
diphtheria, 374 
mental hygiene, 376 
rodent ecology and control, 
376 
syphilis, 375 
School of Medicine, 34, 102 
psychiatry, 119-120, 338 
social sciences, research training, 
356 
taxonomic research center, 377 
Johnson, Dr, M. L., 142 
Johnson, Harald N., M.D., 61 
Joint Operations Committee 
see Crete 
Jones, Dr. Donald F., 186 
Jordan, Dr, William K., 118, 119 
Jordon, Philip, 292 
Josselson, Harry H., 284 
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Journals and books for public health 
institutions and schools, 386 
Fourney to the Interior, A, 301 


KALDOR, Nicholas, 248 
Kanner, Dr, Leo, 120 
Karelia, 249 
Karlgren, Bernhard, 37, 275 
Karolinska Institute, Stockholm, 
Sweden 
biochemistry, 345 
neurophysiology, 32, 124, 338 
Kellogg Foundation, 145, 146 
Kemp, Dr. Tage, 139, 140, 141 
Kendrick, John F., M.D., 61 
Kentucky, 145 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio 
Kenyon Review, 369 
School of English Studies, 369 
Kenyon Review, 301, 302, 369 
Kerr, Austin J., M.D., 61 
Key Roster of Sctentific Personnel, 325 
Kiang Ning Hsien Health Unie, 
China, 784 
Kinsey, Alfred C., 16 
Kirk, Dudley, 25 
Kitchen, Stuart I*., M.D., 62 
Kluckhohn, Dr. Clyde, 137, 138, 139 
Kluyver, Dr. A, J., 94 
Knipe, Frederick W., 61 
Korea, 37, 258 
fellowships, 307 
Korean Language Society, Seoul, 
363 
Korean Language Society, Seoul 
dictionary, 38, 272, 278-279, 363 
Krause, Herbert, 292 
Kumm, Henry W., M.D., 61 
Kuzminskaya, Tatyana, 279 


LA PAZ, Bolivia, 90 

Ladd, John, 321 

Lambert, Robert A., M.D., 142 

Land of the Dacotahs, 292 

Language and foreign cultures, studies 
in, 208 

Lapland, 249 

Latin America, 85, 87-93 
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Latina, Province of, Italy, 73 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, 
260 
Le Bon Secours School of Nursing, 
Geneva, Switzerland, 35, 381 
Leach, Charles N., M.D., 60 
League of Nations, 255 
Lebanon 
American University of Beirut, 341 
fellowships, 161 
Leeds, University of, England 
biology, 347 
Leeward and Windward Islands 
Public Health Engineering Unit, 
377 
Leiden, University of, Netherlands, 
106 
Chinese studies, 364 
photographic telescope, Union Ob- 
servatory, Johannesburg, 352 
Leighton, Alexander H., 39, 219-220 
Lepman, Jella, 321 
Libraries and Museums, 308, 366-367 
Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C., 286, 322, 323 
American studies, 3765 
monthly list of Russian accessions, 
48, 280-283, 363 
Life, 298 
Lindsay, John Maurice, 301 
Lipmann, Dr, Fritz, 17 
Litton, Dr, Gaston, 291 
Lach, Robert F,, M.D., x, xi, 55, 56 
Logan, John A., D.Sc., 61 
London School of Economics and 
Political Science, England, 248, 
264 
London School of Hygiene and Tropi. 
cal Medicine, England, 35, 385 
London, University of, England, 154 
Birkbeck College, X-ray analysis of 
proteins, 44, 163-165, 347 
Galton Laboratory, genetics, 340 
Imperial College of Science sand 
Technology, vitamins, sterols 
and related compounds, 347 
King’s College, molecular biology, 


347 
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London, University of —Continued 
School of Economics and Political 
Science, 356 
University College, research in 
physiology, 339 
medical student selection, 116, 141- 
142, 342 
Lorimer, Dr, Frank, 265, 257 
Loring, Hubert S., 167 
Luck, J. Murray, 165, 166 
Lutz, Friedrich, 265 
Luxembourg, 324 
Lyon, University of, France, 153, 369 


MAGOON, Estus H., 61 
Maier, John, M.D., 61 
Malaria, 28-29, 67, 89, 99, 374, 384 
Manchester, University of, England, 
360 
Manpelsdorf, P. C., 156 
Manila, Philippine Islands, 276 
Manila, University of, Philippine 
Islands, 276 
Manitoba, Province of, Canada, 86 
Division of Maternal and Child 
Hygiene and Nutrition, 37, 477 
Manzanar, California, 220 
Marbital Valley, Haiti, 309 
Marburg, Germany, 321 
Marburg, University of, Germany, 48 
March of Time, 284 
Marine Biological Laboratory, Woods 
Hole, Massachusetts, 188-191, 
345 
Marquina, Ignacio, 286 
Marseille, University of, France, 154 
Marshall, John, 268 
Martin, Clyde E., 15 
Martin, Paul, 86 
Maryland, University 
Park, 322 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Bos- 
ton, 117, 136, 137 
endocrinology and metabolism, 340 
enzyme chemistry, 175-176, 346 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Cambridge 
biology, 346 


of, College 
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international relations training for 
engineers, 356 
mathematical biology, 338, 346 
physical chemistry of protein solu- 
tions, 346 
Massachusetts State Hospital and In- 
firmary, Tewksbury, 222, 223 
Maternity Center Association, New 
York, 14g 
Maxcy, Kenneth F., M.D., x, xi, 56, 60 
May, Arthur, 322 
McCloy, John J., x, xt, §§ 
McClure, Robert A., 297 
McCoy, Oliver R., M.D., 61 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada 
brain chemistry, 338 
Department of Psychiatry, 338 
endocrinology, 34! 
Mcintosh, William A., M.D., 61 
McKelvey, John J., Jr., 156 
Medellin, Colombia, 197, 198 
Medical care education, 100-104, 141 
147, 341-342; 379 
Medical Developrnent Committee, 
' Balaamore, Maryland, 102 
Medical Research Council, London, 
England 
fellowships, 151, 343 
scientific equipment, 343 
Medical Sciences, 10 
appropriations and payments, 432, 
333: 336-344 
fellowships, 150-152, 343 
grants in aid, 1§2 -2$4, 343-344 
program, 111-164 
staff, 112 
Meharry Medical College, Nashville, 
‘Tennessee, 142-146, 341 
Mental Hygiene, 375 
Mexico, 37; 73 
agricultural program, 2§-27, 159, 
192-195, 196, 197, 203, 349 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, 286 
Colegio de México, 362 
control of insects with DDT, 476 
Director General of Health for 
States and Territories, 38 
fellowships, 161, 203, 307 
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grants in aid, 307 Mongolian idiocy, 140 
health services, 87, 378, 379 Montgomery, Arthur, 264 
Instituto de Salubridad y Enfer- Moore, Charles A., 34, 274 
medades Tropicales Insectary, Moore, Wilbert E., 255 


Mexico, D. F., 374 
malana control, 374 
National Institute of Anthropology 
and History, Mexico, D. F., 363 
National Institute of Cardiology, 
Mexico City, 338, 346 
nutrition research, 196-197, 349 
Office of Special Sanitary Service, 
88, 378 
public health education, 382 
Training Center and Demonstration 
Health Unit, 378 
Training Station, Tacuba, 382 
México, Colegio de, Mexico, D. F., 273 
advanced study and training pro- 
grams, 37, 287-288, 362 
Center for Historical Research, 362 
history of modern Mexico, 288-289, 
362 
linguistic studies, 362 
Mexico City, Mexico, 87, 88, 286, 287 
Meyer, Dr. Adolf, 120 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
influence of population factors on 
labor market problems, 357 
population redistribution, 347 
Microfilm readers for institutes of 
hygiene in Europe, 385 
Milam, D, F., M.D., 61 
Miller, Eilif V., 156 
Miler, Harry M,, Jr., 156 
Minnesota, University of, Minne- 
gpolis, 309 
biophysics, 347 
Industrial Relations Center, 360 
intergovernmental relations, 760 
Northwestern history, 292: 293, 366 
Missiroli, F., 72 
Mississippi, 145 
coordinated school-health-nutrition 
service, 379 
Missouri, University of, Columbia, 347 
Modern Scottish Poetry, 301 
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Moral and Ethical Problems in Mod- 
ern Society, 211, 240-252, 367 

Morgan, Hugh J., M.D., x, 56, 60 

Morgenstern, Oskar, 321 

Morison, Robert S., M.D., 112 

Morris, Colin, 301 

Mosely, Philip E., 208 

Mosquitoes 

see Aedes; Anopheles; Haemagogus 

Mount Palomar, California, 199 

Mount Wilson and Palomar Observa- 
tories, California, 207 

Munich, University of, Germany, 48, 
320 

Miinster, Germany, 322 

Murra, Dr. John, 39, 218 

Murray, Dr. Henry A., Jr, 42, 43; 
127, 128 

Myers, William I., x, xi, §5 

Myrdal, Dr, Gunnar, 248 


NAPLES, Italy, 202 

National Academy of Sciences, Wash- 
ington, D, C., 351 

National Archives, Washington, D.C., 
2gI 

microfilm stocks, 289-290, 365 

National Bureau of Economic Re. 
search, New York, 357 

National College of Agriculture, Cha- 
pingo, Mexico, 24, 194 

National Department of Health, 
Chile, 106 

National Education Association, 317, 
92) 

National Health and Medical Re. 
search Council, Department of 
Health, Canberra, Australia, 
1 $2, 343 

National Health Council, Inc., New 
York 

coordination of voluntary health 


agencies, 149~1 50; 343 
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National Health Program, 85 
National Institute of Anthropology 
and History, Mexico, D. F., 37 
developmental aid, 273, 285-287, 
363 
National Institute of Cardiology, 
Mexico, D. F. 
equipment of physiology and phar- 
macology laboratories, 338 
mathematical biology, 338, 346 
National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research of Great Bri- 
tain, London, England, 357 
National Institute of Health, Nanking, 
China, 34-35, 105, 107, 380, 385 
National Institute of Health, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 147 
National Institute of Hygiene, Mex- 
ico, 85 
National Institute of Public Affairs, 
Washington, D. C., 357 
National Library, Philippine Islands, 
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National Mental Health Foundation, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
338 

National Nursing Council, Inc., New 
York, 154 


National Opinion Research Center 
Chicago, Hlinois, 149 
Denver, Colorado, 357 
Nationa! Research Council, Rome, 
Italy, 202 
National Research Council, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 237, 322, 324, 325 
Committee for Research in problems 
of Sex, 341 
fellowships, 152, 204, 343, 30 
joint committee on personnel prob- 
Jems, 371 
Office of Scientific Personnel, 324- 
32$3 371 
National Raster of Scientific Personnel, 
325 
National School of Hygiene, Bogoté, 
Colombia, 34, 106, 380 
National School of Nursing, Caracas, 
Venezuela, 35, 381 
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National School of Nursing, Colombo, 
Ceylon, 34, 109, 381 

National Social Welfare Assembly, 
319, 321 

National Society for Medical Re. 
search, Chicago, Hlinois 

survey on animal experimentation, 

116, 147-149, 343 

National Superior School of Nursing, 


Bogota, Colombia, 381 
National Theatre Conference, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 367 
National Tsing Hua University, 
Kunming, China 
humanities, 363 


National Tuberculosis Association, 
New York, 149 
National University of Colombia, 
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